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THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP BOUVET THREE MINUTES AFTER SHE STRUCK A MINE IN 


THE DARDANELLES. 








SUFFOCATING THE ENEMY 


ILLING by noxious gases may be, as the Germans 
claim, no more 


‘ 


“barbarous” than slaughter by shrapnel, 
but it appears to strike many American editors as ab- 
Some denounce it as a violation of all written and un- 
written codes, and think it a backward step toward savagery. 
Vet it is noted by the New York Times and the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle that the gas-bomb is simply the “‘stink- 
pot” of an earlier day, while the New York Sun and the Wash- 
ington Post remind us that our own enlightened and humanitarian 
United States is the one great Power which has refused to go on 
fecord as objecting to its use. 


Mierent. 


German replies to charges of 
barbarism lay much stress on the reported previous use of such 
‘Agencies of death by their enemies. Moreover, asks the Frank- 
furter Zeitung in an editorial which reaches us by way of Rotter- 

*dam, London, and New York, ‘‘does the enemy really believe 
that it makes any difference whether hundreds of guns and 
Mortars, and hundreds of thousands of grenades of all calibers, 
Gre thrown on to a small district, tearing every living thing to 
Pieces, and turning the German trenches into an inferno, as 
Was done at Neuve Chapelle, or whether the Germans fling 
‘Srenades that spread deadly gas, not more deadly than the 
Poison of the English explosives, but spreading over a wider area, 
“and obtaining their end more quickly and without the pain and 
Suffering of torn bodies?” To the non-military mind, similarly 
Temarks the Providence Journal, “‘asphyxiating gases, or even 
“explosive bullets, may not seem more unmerciful than ground- 
_Mines which blow whole battalions into fragments, mammoth 

‘Shells which toss men and horses about like tenpins, or shrapnel 


a 
a 


which maims and mutilates on a 
not ‘render death inevitable. However, adds The Journal, 
“if the pledged to observe the distinction, no 
justification can be offered for violating the rule.” 

That they are so pledged is the conclusion of the New York 
Sun, which has noted the technical justification of the violation 
of so many Hague conventions through the failure of some 
belligerent to ratify them. The Hague declaration of 1899 
by which ‘‘the contracting Powers agree to abstain from the 
use of projectiles the object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiat- 
ing or deleterious gases,” did not, according to The Sun, carry 


wholesale seale if it does 


:99 


nations are 


a time-limit, nor has it been superseded by any new convention. 
It is ‘‘therefore in force, providing no non-ratifying Powers 
are now among the belligerents.’”” The United States has not 
ratified it, but this, of course, ‘‘does not affect the case of the 
European belligerents.”” The Sun goes on to give the dates of 
ratification of, or adhesion to, this declaration by Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, 
Montenegro, Portugal, Russia, Servia, and Turkey. ‘‘So it will 
be seen that all the present belligerents, actual or nominal, are 
parties to the engagement to employ asphyxiating or 
deleterious gases, and it is therefore in force and binding on 
Germany.” 


not 


Thus, ‘‘one more treaty of humanity and deceney has been 
torn up as a scrap of paper,’ comments the Washington Times; 
‘‘apparently every policy of the aggressors in this war is aimed 
to bring about a situation in which every shred of faith and 


confidence as among nations will be destroyed.” A leading 
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YESTERDAY ITALY WAS SWINGING BY ONE TOR. 
—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. 














THE QUESTION. 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


ITALY’S WAR FOOTING. 


editorial in the New York Tribune, entitled ‘‘More German 
Savagery,”’ concludes with the words: 


‘Tf poisonous gases can be used in warfare the way is opened 
to a general relapse to ancient methods of savagery. Germany, 
tho boasting of her own superiority in civilization (Kultur is 
the synonym used), has taken the lead in this war in cutting 
loose from the salutary restraints which civilization has put on 
military brutality.” 


No more ean the Philadelphia Inquirer justify the use of this 


weapon banned by the Hague Conference. Yet, it says, 


“Tt would be most unfair and unjust to allege or to intimate 
that the Germans are the only ones who have violated inter- 
national rights and international compacts since the war began. 
Under the stress and strain of an unprecedented conflict, the 
Allies as well as the Germans have not hesitated to do whatever 
they deemed their interests to demand, without the slightest 
regard for the rights or interests of those who are not parties 
to the strife. . . . The whole body of international law will 
have to be remade when the war is over.” 


Whether the use of gas violates any international treaty makes 
not the least difference, thinks the Washington Post, ‘‘since all 
the nations at war have violated some compact or other.’’ This 
is the question: ‘“‘Is the use of gas against the enemy an inhuman 
thing, morally wrong, and on a par with the murder of defenseless 


men or. the poisoning of water-supply?’’ The Post continues: 


“The average man, observing the destruction wrought in 
Europe, and noting the desperate devices on land, water, 
under water, and in the air, is likely to conclude that there is no 
such thing as ‘civilized warfare.’ The whole thing is abominable 
and murderous. Suffocation by gas is as decent a method of 
murder as blowing up trenches by mines, or torpedoing a vessel, 
or dropping bombs from an air-ship. 

‘Military experts have never yet been able to draw the line 
between what is right and what is wrong in the conduct of 


“Tf asphyxiating gas proves that it is an effective agent of 
death by actual trial, it is safe to predict that it will be included 
in the list of war-gear in the future, notwithstanding the Hague 
Convention. ‘Civilized’ and ‘Christian’ nations can not afford 
to refrain from the use of anything that is effective in dealing 
out wholesale death. And if gas is used solely on the battle- 
field, and not employed against non-combatants, why should 
not all nations use it and destroy one another’s armies as quickly 


9” 


as possible? 


The American delegates to The Hague in 1899, the Wash- 
ington daily remembers, “‘refused to commit the United States 


against the use of asphyxiating gas in projectiles.” The New 
York Sun is mindful of the same ‘‘singular incident,” and it 
eonsiders Admiral Mahan’s ‘‘remarkable memorandum”’ of his 
reasons (whith apparently prevailed with the American dele 
gation) for opposing the provision worth resurrecting in view 
of the present interest in the subject. To quote it in part: 


“No shell emitting such gases is as yet in practical use or has 
undergone adequate experiment; consequently, a vote taken 
now would be taken in ignorance of the facts as to whether the 
results would be of a decisive character, or whether injury in 
excess of that necessary to attain the end of warfare, of im- 
mediately disabling the enemy, would be inflicted. 

‘‘The reproach of cruelty and perfidy addrest against these 
supposed shells was equally uttered previously against fire- 
arms and torpedoes, altho both are now employed without 
seruple 

“It is illogical and not demonstrably humane to be tender 
about asphyxiating men with gas when all were prepared to 
admit that it was allowable to blow the bottom out of an iron- 
clad at midnight, throwing four or five hundred men into the 
sea to be choked by water, with scarcely the remotest chance 
to escape.” 

Unfortunately, Admiral Mahan did not live to comment upon 
the suecessful use of such missiles. That they have proved at 
least a partial success is evident from the French and British 
official communications telling of the fighting north of Ypres 
in Flanders on April 22. The French communiqué simply tells 
the fact: 

“The Germans, by employing large quantities of asphyxiating 
bombs, the effect of which was felt for a distance of two kilometers 
(11/, miles) behind our lines, forced us to retire in the direction 
of the Yser Canal.” 

Sir John French explains that during the bombardment 
preceding an attack upon French troops on the British left 
the Germans made use “of a number of appliances for the 


production of asphyxiating gas.”” He continues: 


‘““The quantity produced indicates long and deliberate prepar 
ration for the employment of devices contrary to the terms of 
the Hague convention, to which the enemy subscribed. 

“The false statement made by the Germans a week ago to the 
effect that we were using such gases is now explained. It was 
obviously an effort to diminish neutral criticism in advance.” 


A vivid account of the fighting on the 22d, written by a member 
of the Canadian contingent, appears in the London Times. Part 
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A LITTLE SOUVENIR FOR POSTERITY. 


A LOOK 





of it gives the impression made upon an eye-witness by this 
new terror of war. We read: 


“The strong northeast wind, which was blowing from the 
enemy’s lines across the French trenches, became charged with a 
sickening, suffocating odor which was recognized as proceeding 
from some form of poisonous gas. ‘Fhe smoke moved like a 
vivid green wall some four feet in height for several hundred 
yards, extending to within 200 yards of the extreme left of 
our lines. Gradually it rose higher and obscured the view 
from the level... .... 

“Soon strange cries were heard, and through the green mist, 
now growing thinner and patchy, there came a mass of dazed, 
reeling men who fell as they passed through our ranks. The 
greater number were unwounded, but they bore upon their 
faces the marks of agony. 

“The retiring men were among the first soldiers of the world 
whose sang-froid and courage have been proverbial through- 
out the war. All were reeling through us and round us like 
drunken men.” 


Everything, writes Will Irwin from Boulogne to the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘indicates long and thorough preparation for this 
attack ’’: 


“The work of sending out the vapor was done from the ad- 
vanced German trenches. Men garbed in a dress resembling 
the harness of a diver and armed with retorts or generators 
about three feet high and connected with ordinary hose-pipe 
turned the vapor loose toward the French lines. Some witnesses 
maintain that the Germans sprayed the earth before the trenches 
with a fluid which, being ignited, sent up the fumes. The 
German troops, who followed up this advantage with a direct 
attack, held inspirators in their mouths, these preventing them 
from being overcome by the fumes. 

“In addition to this, the Germans appear to have fired ordinary 
explosive shells loaded with some chemical which had a paralyz- 
ing effect. on all the men in the region of the explosion. Some 
chemical in the composition of these shells produced violent 
watering of the eyes, so that the men overcome by them were 
practically blinded for some hours. 

“The effect of the noxious trench-gas seems to be slow in 
Wearing away. The men come out of their violent nausea in a 
state of utter collapse. Some of the rescued have already 
died from the after-effects.. How many of the men left un- 
conscious in the trenches when the French broke died from 
the fumes it is impossible to say, since those trenches were at 
once occupied by the Germans.” 


Paris dispatches tell of French soldiers from Ypres who, in 
addition to gunshot wounds, were suffering from inflamed 





—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


AHEAD. 





FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
—Enright in Harper's Weekly. 






bronchial tubes and swollen eyes from the poisonous fumes. 
But physicians are said to believe that those who are not stifled 
to death by the fumes suffer no permanent harm. 

The new weapon used near Ypres is chlorin gas, affirms Sir 
James Dewar, President of the Royal Institution. His words, 
quoted in the New York World from the London Daily Chronicle, 
are as follows: 


‘*For some years Germany has been manufacturing chlorin 
in tremendous quantities. ...The Germans undoubtedly 
have hundreds of tons available. If several tons of liquid 
are allowed to escape into the atmosphere, where it immediately 
evaporates and forms a yellow gas, and if the wind is blowing 
in a favorable direction, it is the easiest thing for the Germans 
to inundate the country with poison for miles ahead of them. 

““The fact that the gas is three times heavier than air makes 
escape from its disastrous effects almost impossible, for it drifts 
like a thick fog-cloud along the surface of the ground, over- 
whelming all whom it overtakes.”’ 


American criticism of the use of this “‘trench-vapor’’ is held 
quite unjustifiable) by Dr. Bernhard Dernburg. The former 
German Colonial Minister sojourning among us says in a state- 
ment given to the press: 


‘Early in November of last year long reports were published 
of an astounding French invention for the purpose of asphyxi- 
ating enemies by nauseating gases contained in the shells. All 
details were given and a great deal was made of the probable 
effect on the foe, and the ending of the war in favor of the 
Allies, in consequence of this invention, was predicted with a 
great deal of satisfaction. ...... 

‘‘No denial of these charges, however often repeated, has 
been made by the Allies. But as soon as the Germans used 
the same kind of weapon in the battle around Ypres the de- 
nunciation of Germany for following the practise of her ad- 
versaries has been rampant and the most invective sort of 
epithets have been employed. ..... . 

‘‘This is exactly what Germany complains of—that the press 
of this country very often measure with two standards; that 
what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander, and that 
if the Allies do one thing it is covered with a mantle of charity, 
excused, and smoothed over, and if Germany afterward does 
the very same thing she is held up for it by the American public 
as the real infractor of established law and decent customs.” 


One of the leading American dailies printed in German, the 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, similarly takes American friends of 


the Allies to task for their inconsistency in condemning in 
Germans what they condone in Frenchmen. It also points 
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VICTIM OF AN AUSTRIAN SUBMARINE DESIGNED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The French cruiser Léon Gambetia, sunk by the Austrian submarine U-5 in the Strait of Otranto on the night of April 26, is the fourth loss 
sustained by the French Navy since the war began, the others being the battle-ship Bouvet and two submarines, sunk in the Dardanelles. The 
Léon Gambetta had a displacement of 12,416 tons, and a crew of 710 men and officers, more than 550 of whom perished. 
U-5 designed in America by the Electric Boat Company, of New London and New York, says the vice-president of that company, but “the 
engines, motors, and other important machinery were constructed by us in America and shipped to Austria for installation.’’ This was in 1910. 





Not only was the 








out that in the use of gas the Germans have shown themselves 
more than a match for their foes. 

In an impartial editorial discussion of the results of the German 
experiment, the New York Evening Sun remarks that we have 
of old heard of ‘‘soldier’s battles’? and ‘‘general’s battles,’ but 
that ‘‘it remained for the present war to produce a new sort, the 
chemist’s battle.”’ 
unapproached masters of applied chemistry,” have apparently 
turned chlorin gas ‘‘into an agency of warfare and a means of 
victory.” 


The German gcientists, it says, ‘‘ who are the 


As for the advance near Ypres: 


“It was a genuine and. remarkable success, not. to be dis- 
paraged for having been won through scientific ingenuity rather 
than sheer fighting courage or proficiency in the art of war... . 
Even without capturing the last unconquered Belgian city, the 
German chiefs have gained enough from the present operation 
to make it seem quite the most fruitful of their successes since 
the present slow warfare of locked horns started last October. . . . 

“The true value of the ingeniously won success of the German 
invaders lies in the prospect that it will give the Allies plenty to 

hink about for a while before they can throw their full force into 
ny concerted offensive of their own.” 





JAPAN’S AIMS FRANKLY STATED 


HAT IS THE CENTRAL MOTIVE behind Japan’s 
twenty-four specific demands upon China—demands 


which, in the opinion of many of our editorial observers, | 


conflict with the established rights of other Powers and menace 
China’s sovereignty and integrity? What Washington dis- 
patches describe as ‘‘the most impressive answer to this question 
that has yet been made in any quarter’ 
granted by Count Okuma, the Japanese Premier, to Samuel G. 
Blythe, of the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. Count 
Okuma’s words are regarded in Washington, reports the corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, ‘‘as proof that Japan is not to 
be diverted from her present program in China by any protests 
from the latter or by notes of inquiry from the United States.” 
Before taking up the dispute with China the head of the Japanese 
Government assured his interviewer that Japan regards the anti- 
Japanese agitations in California as ‘‘a local affair and not in 
any way representing the real national spirit of the United 
States,” and that therefore she ‘can wait patiently for a solution 
of that difficulty.”” In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that a San Francisco paper recently urged our Government not 
to interfere in any way with Japan’s ambitions in China, since 


, 


occurs in an interview 


these would serve as an insurance against further Japanese 
industrial aggression on our Pacific Coast. This idea is also 
advanced by the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Asked whether Japan regarded China as its natural field for 
commercial expansion, Count Okuma replied frankly, ‘‘ We do.” 
And he went on to give some of the reasons for that conviction: 


“Tf you will remember the circumstances following our war with 
China, you will recall the fact that we were deprived of our 
advantages thus secured; but we bided our time and we fought 
our war with Russia not for the purpose of securing Manchuria 
for ourselves, but because we refused to allow Russia to dom- 
inate it. We have no designs on the territorial integrity of 
China, or any other design than the full possession of the rights 
we feel we have there—our natural advantages, due to our 
geographical situation, our understanding of the Chinese people, 
and such racial and other relationships as we have with them. 

‘““There is no disposition on the part of Japan to try to set upa 
commercial monopoly in China; nor is there any disposition to 
look askance at any nation that may secure trade with China. 
Our position is that we, the Japanese, are peculiarly placed 
in regard to trade and business relations with China; that we 
have certain natural advantages; and that it is due us, by our- 
selves, that we shall secure the fullest measure of return for 
those advantages. In other words, we do not-protest if other 
nations shall secure what they are entitled to, and expect them 
to do so; but we, for our part, intend to have what we are 
entitled to, also.” 


Americans and British in the Far East, remarks a Washington 
correspondent of the New York Sun, ‘‘feel that when Japan 
has secured what she is ‘entitled to’ there will be little oppor- 
tunity left for other nations.’”” And the Baltimore American 
thinks the phrase “‘ peace and plunder” is a liberal interpretation 
of Count Okuma’s words. If Japan’s ambitions are entirely 
legitimate, ‘‘does it not appear strange that she did not long ago 
assert them, but waited until Europe was at war and this country 
was burdened by excessive neutral responsibilities?” asks the 


‘ 


Baltimore paper, which goes on to say: 


“Japan is a new nation. It has yet to learn that such 
tacties produce a bigger harvest of misfortune than of profit 
for those having recourse to them. Japan undoubtedly should 
employ every legitimate means, through good-will with China, 
to extend its trade influence. Beyond that it has no rights 
whatever, and any other assertion is brutality. It is to be 
hoped that the British Government will place a restraining 
hand upon this Oriental game of plunder with peace, and thus 
save future difficulties for this country and for Europe.” 


Earlier discussions of this subject will be found in Tas 
Lirerary Digest of March 6 and 13 and April 3. 
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SECRETARY DANIELS’S DEFENSE 


F CONSTITUTIONAL PESSIMISTS found reading to 
| their taste in the recent jeremiads on the decadence and 

demoralization of the United States Navy quoted in our 
issue of April 24, the optimists may now console themselves 
with a picture of the naval situation from the pen of Secretary 
Josephus Daniels. While the facts set forth by Mr. Daniels 
are received with gratulation by the press in general, not every 
paper goes as far as the New York World (Dem.), which declares 
that “every charge lodged against the Navy by its critics is 
thus disproved.” Yet even the Republican Baltimore American 
remarks that ‘‘ Mr. Daniels is to be congratu- 


1067 


in reserve, are supplied with munitions of war. No navy makes 
public the quantity of ammunition and torpedoes, mines, and 
other implements of naval warfare which it keeps ready. It 
may be said, however, that within the last two years the quantity 
of all has been steadily and greatly increased. For example, 
we have increased the number of mines, on hand and in process 
of manufacture, by 244.per cent. With reference to torpedoes, 
the increase in two years has been 90 per cent. By the enlarge- 
ment of the naval powder-factory we shall soon be able almost 
to double its former capacity, and, like enlargement of the 
torpedo-works and the equipment of a plant to construct mines, 
will still further increase, at decreased cost, the quantity of 
such stock, and the possession of. these plants in times of emer- 
gency will enable the department to be in a better state of pre- 

paredness as regards the supply of ammu- 





lated upon making a statement that gives 
information and that affords relief,’ and the 
independent Washington Post predicts that 
the Secretary’s ‘‘dignified: reply” to his 
critics ‘‘will go far toward confining criti- 
cism to legitimate differences of opinion as 
to policies.” This reply, thinks the Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.), disposes of the ‘‘al- 
* insinuations from Re- 
publican sources that the Navy has suffered 
a diminution of efficiency during the past 
two years. And the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.), while conceding that Secretary 
Daniels’s letter ‘‘may not tell the whole 
story,” finds it ‘‘refreshing and comforting 
to have something said about the Navy that 
does not picture it as a mere floating 
serap-heap.”’ 

Statistics of the recent growth of the 
Navy, remarks the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), ‘‘have not hitherto been presented 
ina form so intelligible to the plain citizen.” 
These statistics are made public by Secretary 
Daniels at the request of President Harry A. 
Garfield, of Williams College, who exprest a 
wish “to be in a position to meet the state- 
ments made by Representative Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, alleging that the United 
States is at present unprepared for military 
emergencies.” According to this official 
statement the Navy is larger and better 


most treasonable’ 


the material.”’ 








TO INCREASE NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 


Rear-Admiral William S. Benson, 
in the new post of Chief of Opera- 
tions, say the Washington correspon- 
dents, ‘‘ will control practically every- 
thing pertaining to the maintenance 
of war efficiency, except in regard to 


nition than ever before. 

“The personnel of the Navy is at present 
composed of 4,355 line, staff, and warrant- 
officers and 53,171 enlisted men. Increase 
in the number of officers is dependent almost 
entirely upon the output of the Naval 
Academy, admission to which is restricted 
by statute. The number of enlisted men 
also is restricted, and the Navy is to-day 
re@uited to the maximum strength allowed. 
There are now with the colors 5,824 more 
men—an increase of 12 per cent.—than there 
were on March 1, 1914....... 

“The European War has emphasized the 
value of aircraft. The Navy has lagged 
behind in this instrument of war. Last 
year I appointed a Board of Aviation. It 
recommended the utilization of the aban- 
doned navy-yard at Pensacola as a training- 
and repair-station for aviation, and an 
aviation bureau in the department. This 
has been done. Upon my earnest recom- 
mendation, Congress appropriated $1,000,- 
000 to begin upon an elaborate plan the 
real development of aviation in the Navy. 
It also approved my request to pay avia- 
tors an increase of 50 per cent., and we 
are organizing a class of capable aviators. 
To make immediately effective this feature, 
three new hydroaeroplanes have just been 
purchased, which is but the beginning of the 
work of aviation, now well advanced along 
the lines of a well-considered plan. I regard 
this as one of the most far-reaching steps 
taken by the Wilson Administration. ...... 

‘‘T have answered your questions at some 
length. There are two reasons for the length 








equipped with guns, torpedoes, submarines, 
mines, and aircraft than ever before, with a personnel for the 
first time in years up to the maximum established by law. 
Secretary Daniels points out that under the Wilson Adminis- 
tration 36 new naval vessels have been placed in commission, 
while arrangements have been made for the construction of 77 
more; the naval personnel has been increased nearly 6,000; 
$70,000,000 has been appropriated for naval construction, as 
compared with $26,000,000 appropriated in the two preceding 
years; millions have been saved on naval contracts through 
the development of competitive bidding; and the ordnance de- 
partment ‘‘has developed a 14-inch gun that will shoot farther, 
shoot straighter, and hit harder than any other gun now in use 
or known to be designed by a foreign country.” 
more at length: 


To quote 


“There are now in active service, fully commissioned, 225 
vessels of all character, which is 36 more than were fully com- 
missioned when I became Secretary. There are also 101 vessels 
of various types in reserve and in ordinary and uncommissioned 
capable of rendering service in war. We have under con- 
struction and authorized 77 vessels (9 dreadnoughts, 23 de- 
stroyers, 38 submarines, and 7 auxiliaries), as compared with 54 
vessels (5 dreadnoughts, 14 destroyers, 23 submarines, 3 gun- 
boats, and 9 auxiliaries) which were under construction on 
March 1, 1913. 


“All the vessels enumerated, those in active service and those 


of my letter: 

“1, Because these two years have been 
epoch-making in the Navy, distinguished by more wise and pro- 
gressive naval legislation and practical achievement than any 
previous like period (thanks chiefly to a patriotic Congress), and 

“2. Because certain persons, ignorant of their ignorance, 
and for selfish partizan reasons, have busied themselves with 
misrepresenting the true condition of the Navy... . / All who 
would learn the truth may be assured that the N&vy of 1915 is 
larger, better equipped, and in better condition than in any 
previous year, and that the fleet is becoming-more efficient with 
every passing month.” 


Some papers, however; like the Newark Evening News (Ind.), 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.), Detroit Free Press (Ind.), 
and Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), point out that the real question 
before the country is not whether the Navy is more efficient 
than it was two years ago, but whether it is as efficient as it 
ought to be. 

In addition to these objectors we find papers like the New 
York Press (Ind. Rep.) and American (Ind.) reiterating their 
conviction that Mr. Daniels is constitutionally unfit to head the 
Navy Department. Remarks The Press most emphatically: 


“If there were twice the dreadnoughts that we have under 
the Stars and Stripes, if there were many more fleets of cruisers 
and submarines, they would not, so long as Secretary Daniels 
were in charge of them, be a satisfactory Navy; they would be 
first a joke and then junk.” 
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THE: ROCK ISLAND MYSTERY 


HE BANKRUPTCY of the Rock Island Railroad, 
‘“‘the greatest railway system that ever confest insol- 
veney,” according to the St. Louis Republic, financially 
eged inability to pay a debt of $16,000 
cens interest even beyond the ranks of the stock- 

holders and the columns 









of the financial press. 
And when we add to the 
magnitude and sudden- 
ness of this receivership 
the 
from two 


tional rumors of _stogk- 


jobbing and deliberate 







conflicting statements 


Wrecking, it is not sur- 

ang to find some 
papers inquiring, with 
the New York Globe, # 
there is noway to resume 
the Rock Island inves- 
tigation recently ended 
at Washington, and to 
‘bring under its survey 
this latest alarming de- 
The follow- 


ing statement of the sur- 


velopment.” 


face faets of the case—a 
statement which confes- 





sedly ‘‘sounds like non- 


PRESIDENT H. M. MUDGE, sense” 

One of the two receivers for the St. 
Rock Island road, and at the same 
time ‘‘a defendant in a suit to recover 
$7,500,000" of the company’s funds. 


-is given by the 
Louis paper quoted 
above: 


“A railway system 
















8,328 miles long, with 
1,100 ‘ locomotives and 


45,000 cars, spanning the Mississippi Valley from the Great 


Lakes to the Rockies and the Gulf, having its largest mileage in 
the richest portions of lowa, Kansas, and Oklahoma, a system 


which last year had an operating income of $68,000,000, has 
gone into the hands of the court on account of a debt whose 
amount about equals the cost of a good locomotive.” 


Here is a situation, many papers agree, on which the general 
public has a right to demand more light. In an editorial headed 
““A Midnight Receivership,’’ the New York World notes that 
President H. M. Mudge, one of the two receivers appointed by 
the Chicago court, “is a defendant in a suit to recover $7,500,000 
alleged to have been misappropriated from the company funds.” 
Such a receivership, says The World, is calculated to tighten the 
control of the old management, and “‘calls for the most searching 
inquiry.”” The incident, says The Globe, makes ‘‘another black 
entry in the history of the Rock Island, a few years ago ong_of 
Altogether, con- 
cludes the Springfield Republican, the circumstances surrounding 
this receivership are so ‘ 








‘peculiar’’ that they should, if possible, 
be made the subject of investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

On the other hand, certain members of the Rock Island board 


the receivershi 








and July IT, an esident Mudge made public through the 


press the following statement, in which he placed all responsibil- 
ity for his company’s financial straits on the shoulders of the 


Government: 


‘**Receivership was the only alternative we had in the cireum- 
The real underlying trouble with our road is the same 


stances. 






of directors have explained to the press that the_real cause of 
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as with all other roads—and they will all in time find themselves 
in our fix, if this fundamental trouble is not eliminated. That 
trouble is the Government’s attitude toward railroads. We 
must have higher rates and lower costs. I do not mean. that 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, or the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and such systems will reach the receivership stage in 
the immediate future, but under conditions which have obtained 
for many years, they could not survive—they must in time 
under those conditions, become insolvent.” : 


Mr. Mudge’s view seems to find more or less acceptance in 
the press. Thus the Portland Oregonian and the New York 
Financial America agree that the Rock Island Company will 
probably be better for ‘‘the purifying process of receivership,” 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), the great 
organ of railroad finance, remarks rather non-committally that 
there are other companies burdened, like the Rock Island, with 
a mass of short-term obligations that must be renewed in the 
near future, and these companies “‘have no easy task ahead of 


’ 


them.” ‘The railroads of this country,” it adds, 


means out of the woods.” 


“are by no 
The San Diego Union finds it difficult 
to escape the conviction that Mr. Mudge’s statement “goes to 
and in the New York 


’ 


the core of the railway situation to-day,’ 
Times we read: 


“The bankrupt property is actually now earning more per 
mile than before its expansion, but it is not earning its expenses, 
where before it earned a profit. No doubt its finances and its 
expansion were errors, but they might not have been fatal errors 
if the old experience had been continued. To turn the lesson 
to its best account, it is necessary to separate from it the specifie 
and accidental, and learn what is general and important. The 
Rock Island succumbed to influences which stronger and better 
roads have survived, but which are generally operative, and 
which it is desirable to check before they embarrass roads less 
deserving of reproof.” 


To the Philadelphia Record, however, Mr. Mudge’s effort to fix 
the blame on the Government seems merely “impudent,” and 


the New York Evening Post characterizes it as “ extraordinary.” 





WIDE TERRITORY SERVED BY THE ROCK ISLAND. 


Talk like this, says the Springfield Republican, is ‘designed to 
mislead the public.”” But The Republican is not apprehensive 
of the success of such designs. For— 


“The public will never be induced to condemn the policy of 
Government regulation by railroad corporations that have s0 
outrageously sinned against business decency as the Rock Island 
concern has in the past fifteen years. The public will be m- 
telligent enough to understand that Government regulation can 
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‘ALL THAT THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR.” 
—Peckner in American Industries. 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF WHO IS TO BLAME 


s 
not be held responsible for the very worst excesses of a greedy 
and reckless private management.” 


To set against Mr. Mudge’s testimony, we have also the 
assurance of Mr. N. L. Amster, chairman of the Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee, that the road debts were covered by 
"plenty of good-seturity,” and that “the physical condition is 
known to be better than ever before.’”’ ‘‘We are convinced,” 
says Mr. Amster, “‘that the property has greater intrinsic merits 
and larger earning power per share than when the stock sold 
above $200 a And Mr. Samuel Untermyer, counsel for 
the committee, is quoted by the New York Times as saying: 





“The last few years of the record of the Rock Island is one of 
the blackest pages in the financial history of this country. The 
manipulators of the old Fiske-Gould days are artless children. 
The worst is yet to come, unless the stockholders will pluck up 
the courage to rescue their property from the control under 
which it was converted from a prosperous enterprise to its present 
sad plight of pretended bankruptey, for in point of fact it is 
absolutely solvent and earning more money than at any time in 
its history. 

“With men on its board representing well upward of $100,- 
000,000, with substantial collateral fairly adequate for its 
borrowing needs, and with maturing obligations for a year 
ahead that are trifling as compared with those of our most re- 
sponsible systems, the pretext that the small sum required could 
not be had, is too transparent for the serious consideration of 
business men acquainted with our conditions. That story shculd 
betold to children—but they should be very young ones. ...... 

“A debt of less than $5,000,000, spread over a year, of a great 
transcontinental system that is more than earning fixt charges 


“The action of the executive officers of this road in plunging 
it into insolvency, secretly and without even the authority of a 
board meeting, or an opportunity for a hearing, surpasses any- 
thing I have ever known in the way of executive aggression. 
“Every time we are about ready to encourage ourselves with 
the belief that there are signs of genuine reform in corporate 
Management along comes some such cruel jolt as this to 
remind us that nothing short of drastic, repressive penal laws 
wil bring about decent corporate management, in the face 
of the vast temptations offered by the stock market and by 
our archaic system of appointing receivers and reorganizing 
corporations,” 
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ISN’T IT ASKING A GOOD DEAL TO EXPECT HIM TO KEEP THAT BUCKET FULL? 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


FOR THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS. 





REOPENING COLORADO “ LOVE-LETTERS ” 


HE REMARK, “Here are your love-letters,’”’ which 
accompanied the return of certain correspondence 


between Mr. L. M. Bowers, of the Colorado Fuel & 

Iron Company, and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., showed 
Mr. Bowers how unimportant these letters seemed to a Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee. But this was a year ago. 
Now, to Mr. Bowers’s surprize, these letters figure prominently 
in the ‘‘mass of correspondence’”’ upon which Frank P. Walsh 
bases his latest attack upon Mr. Rockefeller in connection with 
the Colorado coal strike. And it is this use of the ‘‘love-letters”’ 
which convinces conservative papers like the New York Sun, 
Times, and Evening Post, Albany Journal, and Philadelphia 
Press of Mr. Walsh’s complete unfitness for the Chairmanship 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Commission. Even a 
Democratic paper like the New York World, which certainly 
holds no brief for the Rockefellers, regrets that ‘‘Chairman 
Walsh is in danger of undermining the authority of the Com- 
mission’s conclusions by practically announcing them in ad- 
vance of testimony.’ The correspondence, as quoted in Mr. 
Walsh’s Kansas City statement, and in a Chicago news dispatch 
given out at the Chicago headquarters of the Commission, is too 
voluminous to be even summarized here. The controversy 
hinges on Mr. Walsh’s conviction that the letters prove the 
Rockefellers to have had hitherto unsuspected knowledge and 
responsibility for the developments in the Colorado strike, and 
Mr. Rockefeller’s declaration that Mr. Walsh’s conclusions are 
false, and his inferences unwarranted by the documents. Further 
explanations are expected when Mr. Rockefeller testifies during 
the new hearings on the Colorado strike which the Commission 
will hold in Washington. Mr. Walsh says he believes Mr. 
Rockefeller ‘‘ will be a much more valuable witness than before.” 
In the meanwhile it may be well to note briefly Chairman 
Walsh’s principal conclusions. . Letters written by Mr. Rocke- 
feller; President Welborn, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company; 
Mr. L. M. Bowers, another high official of the company; Mr. 
Starr J. Murphy, representing John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; and 
Ivy Lee, publicity agent, make it plain to Mr. Walsh “that 
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every step taken by the Rockefeller agents in Colorado in the 
great strike, in which men, women, and children lost their 
lives, was taken with the full knowledge and assent of 26 Broad- 
way, New York.” They show, it is asserted, that before the 
strike began in September, 1913, Government agents who called 
at the Rockefeller headquarters in New York were told that no 
one there knew anything about the Colorado situation. But 
on the very day of the interview, ‘“‘Mr. Murphy wrote a full 
account of it to Mr. Bowers at Denver, and Mr. Bowers wrote 
back highly praising Mr. Murphy for his discretion in not giving 
the Government agent any information.’’ There is mention of 
cheerful letters regarding the position of the company written 
during the first days of the strike. Here is one ‘“‘note of cheer”’ 
Mr. Walsh picks from a Bowers letter: 

‘‘Several of our mines are working from one-half to two- 
thirds capacity, and if we can continue undisturbed we can 
keep our steel-works running and supply our railroad friends with 
coal to keep them going in good shape until the strike is over.” 

This, comments the Chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, ‘‘was at a time when the people of Colorado were 
suffering for coal and the price had been advanced until thou- 
sands of families were without fuel.” 

In his formal statement of April 25, Mr. Rockefeller 
denies withholding any information from the Government. 
Instead of indifference to the distressing conditions in Colorado, 
“the fact is that when the strike was called the price of coal was 
not raised by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and most 
energetic and effective measures were taken by the company 
to insure that the supply of coal for domestic use should not be 
curtailed.” 

Mr. Walsh’s accusation that Mr. Rockefeller was ‘‘in reality 
the directing mind’’ in the coal strike tho he had testified 
to having kept his hands off, is thus answered by the latter: 
“If one thing more than another is shown by the letters ex- 
changed, it is that I did not in any sense direct the strike or 
dictate the policies of the company, but that, on the contrary, 
several of the suggestions which I made... were not followed.” 


That Mr. Walsh’s accusations have been fully 
Mr. Rockefeller, and that the issuing of them w 
fair,” is the opinion of many Eastern journals. 
York Evening Post : 


refuted by 
as at best “yp. 
Says the Ney 


“The letters actually published show nothin 
general approval by Mr. Rockefeller of the stand t: 
orado Company in the controversy; and this gener 
prest in the most emphatic terms at various times throughout th 
duration of the trouble, has been one of the few facis thorou hh 
familiar to the public and never disputed by anybody.” ” 


& more than a 
iken by the Col. 
‘al approval, ex. 


“Of the actual rights and wrongs of the Colorado affair,” the 
New York editor does not propose to speak. But he does 
propose to say this about the Chairman of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission: 


“Mr. Walsh apparently regards the citation of any letter in 
which it is shown that Mr. Rockefeller or his correspondent 
was determined to fight for the principle of the open shop as 
an exposure of unmitigated villainy. What authority a report 
emanating from such a source is likely to be entitled to, or to 
carry with the nation, it is not difficult to forecast... . It is dif. 
ficult to cite another case in which a mission supposed to be so 
high has fallen into hands so utterly unfitted for the undertaking,” 


On the other hand, the Kansas City Star, in Mr. Walsh's 
home city, takes this occasion for commending “the great and 
distinctive public service’”’ which he and the Commission are 
doing in “providing the information on which the informed 
general opinion must be founded.’ It observes: 


“The man in the street can ‘get’ Mr. Rockefeller’s control 
of the natural resources and of the government in Colorado. 
He can ‘get’ the testimony of landlords and tenants in the 
Texas cotton-fields. He can ‘get’ the fact that thousands of 
descendants of the men whom Abraham Lincoln freed would 
starve to death on the wages paid them by the corporation of 
which Robert T. Lincoln is executive chairman, unless the 
public gave them charity....... 

“‘Mr. Walsh and the Commission he heads are helping to set 
up the visible government as against the invisible government. 
They are supplying to the people the defensive and offensive 
weapons of fact.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Wuart the Colonel doesn’t like about it is all this annoying publicity.— 
Boston Transcript. 


‘‘ AMERICAN papers rarely amuse me,”’ writes a British editor. It might 
be added that British papers always amuse Americans.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

“I po not think it hardly necessary for me to write you this.’’—From 
Barnes’s letter to the Colonel. Well, he'll hardly never do it again, as he 
would say.—Philadelphia North American. 


{VEN China is beginning to think there is a yellow peril.—Jndianapolis 
Star. 

MIGHT one now speak of Colonel Roosevelt as a Barnestormer?— 
Raleigh Times. 

ITALY is now so near war that there seems to be nothing more to do 
except issue a prohibition proclamation.—Grand Rapids Press. 

THE Colonel has demonstrated that not even the biggest war in the 

history of the world can keep him off the 





NEw YORK clergymen have definitely 
decided to have a revival without Billy 
Sunday, altho some of them are awfully 
shaky on slang.—Pilisburg Gazette-Times. 


THAT newspaper writer who expresses 
the opinion that Madero died a natural 
death probably regards assassination as a 
natural Mexican death.— Nashville South- 
ern Lumberman. ‘ 


STILL, the Colonel in all fairness must 
admit that his defeat in 1912 showed 
that Mr. Barnes knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he said that the people 
were unfit to rule.—Boston Transcript. 


‘‘ AFTER the War—What?"’ is the title 
of a prize-winning article on the probable 
results of the European conflict. Well, 
the most noticeable thing, perhaps, will be 
the world's largest standing army of pen- 
sion attorneys.—New York Telegraph. 


A PROMINENT Philadelphia paper vig- 
orously commends the new Mayor of 
Chicago for his exprest determination to 
run the entire criminal element out of 
town. No wonder. Such action would 
probably make Philadelphia the coun- 








front page.—Boston Transcript. 


It is too early to inquire whether, if 
Theodore Roosevelt returns to the Re- 
publican party, Mr. Perkins’s check- 
book goes with him.— Washington Star. 


So far as that six-year term in prison 
is concerned, the one-time Mayor of Terre 
Haute probably indorses the theory that 
one term is enough for any official.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


“TLLINOIS Women Sold Votes for $3, 
While Men Got $12.’’—Newspaper head- 
line. Maybe there is something in the 
argument that women do not know the 
value of the ballot.—Brooklyn Times. 


ADMIRAL PEARY’S statement that ina 
hundred years the United States will 
cease to exist as a nation, or occupy all 
North America, confirms the impression 
that his specialty is north pole explora- 
tion.—Chicago Herald. 


In General Huerta’'s formal statement 
issued upon his arrival in New York, he 
says: “I consider it my first duty to 
salute this great nation.’’ And it does 








try’s second city.—Nashville Southern ‘‘LOUDER PLEASE, LOUDER! I CAN'T HEAR A WORD YOU Say!” 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


Lumberman, 


seem that we have a salute coming 
to us from him.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 
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THE BEWILDERED BALKANS 


watching the progress of events with nervous appre- 

hension. Each, we are told, is jealous and distrustful 
of the others. Each is anxious to profit by the unparalleled 
opportunity offered by the war; each is uncertain how to act. 
Meanwhile, a reestablishment of the Balkan League, which 
astonished the world by its war with Turkey in 1913, is being 
discust. The Paris Revue Hebdomadaire -has had a number of 
articles on the subject from the 


= DAZED by the war, the Balkan States are 


great political leader—far the greatest Greece or any Balkan 
Power has ever had. He sees that the victory of the Allies will 
mean liberty and justice for the Balkan States, and, with fine 
powers of political vision, he is willing to sacrifice small things 
to attain great. He is willing to meet the grievances of Bulgaria. 
We always said that Bulgaria was too hardly treated after the 
Balkan War, in. spite of her reckless folly. But for that treat- 
ment the Balkan States would probably all be with the Allies 
now. It is not too late to repair the mischief, but M. Venezelos 

is the only man who has cour- 





pens of Bulgarian, Greek, Rou- 
manian, and Servian publicists. 
Allare agreed that Bulgaria must 
be recompensed for the losses 
she suffered when she attacked 
her allies after the Turkish war. 
They think that if Servia could 
be induced to cede the southern 
portion of her territory, inhabited 
almost exclusively by Bulgars, 
and if Greece would yield a larger 
littoral upon the Aigean Sea, 
then Bulgaria’s adherence to the 
League could be secured. This 
would be very satisfactory to 
Greece, which, according to the 
Athens press, is only prevented 
from joining the Allies by Bul- 
garia’s stand. The Athens Nea 
Hemera remarks: 


“Greece or Bulgaria singly is 
not in a position to afford 
efficacious aid to the Allies, con- 
sequently either Greece and Bul- 
garia will come simultaneously 
to the assistance of the Entente 
Powers or the two States will 








ageously advocated the right 
method of doing it.’ 

While the London press thus 
regrets a lost opportunity, Rus- 
sian opinion is inclined to think 
that aid, from Greece at least, 
could be too dearly purchased. 
The Petrograd Ryetch remarks: 

“We have already said that 
there is no occasion to regret the 
postponement of Greece’s entry 
into the war. The appearance 
of Greek troops in the Darda- 
nelles could only complicate and 
confuse the situation. Whoever 
knows how rapidly the preten- 
sions of this little people grow, 
how unreasonably they value 
their modest deeds and the ser- 
vices of their Army, will pre- 
fer to renounce this assistance 
altogether.” 

The German press is watching 
with interest the developments 
in this twisted tangle of Bal- 
kan politics, and the Kélnische 
Zeitung considers that the united 
forces of all the Balkan States 
would spell victory for the side 








necessarily continue to observe 
neutrality. . . . As long as Bul- 
garia remains neutral, the policy 
of Greece can not be modified. 
Even if proposals were submitted to Greece, which has not 
been the case so far, the Government should consider, before 
all, the security of the country in the direction of Bulgaria.” 


Mr. Venezelos, with, we are assured, the entire Greek nation 
behind him, made a tempting offer to Bulgaria, thus summarized 
in the London Spectator: 


“M. Venezelos explained that Roumania was unwilling to 
cooperate with Greece and Servia unless Bulgaria also came in. 
Headvised the King to revive the proposal to come to an under- 
standing with Bulgaria by ceding to her Drama, Kavala, and 
Sarishaban. In return for the cession of an area of 2,000 square 
kilometers inhabited by 30,000 Greeks, Greece would secure 
— Minor 125,000 square kilometers inhabited by 800,000 

reeks,”’ ; 


Had this project come to pass, we are informed by the press 
of the Allies, the entire military forces of the Balkans would 
have been at the disposal of the Triple Entente. The King of 
Greece, naturally unwilling to take up arms against his brother- 
inlaw, the Kaiser, refused his consent, and, continues The 
Spectator : 


“Our only comment is that M. Venezelos displayed more 
statesmanship than any one else in Europe. He is evidently a 


VIS-A-VIS. 
THE GREEK PEOPLE (to King Constantine)—‘‘ Don’t stand there 
blocking the way; it’s dangerous.’ 





that could obtain them. It thinks, 
however, that Balkan unity is 


—De Telegraaf (Amsterdam). . 
ry Renee problematical: 


‘***With whom shall we go?’ That is the question which has 
not yet been answered, either in Bucharest, Sofia, or Athens. 
The vast stakes in the war-game of the Great Powers frighten 
the lesser ones. Suspicious of one another, suspicious of the 
fortunes of war, they watch the course of events, complete their 
equipment, and listen attentively to what is said to them from 
either side. It seems as if a decision will be taken only when it 
can no longer be avoided. We can only confirm the fact that 
the Balkan people are beginning to understand more and more 
that Germany and Austria have no reason to curtail the inde- 
pendence of the three Balkan States, whereas a powerful Servia 
ean not be allowed in their program.” 


Meanwhile, Bulgaria holds the key to the situation, and, ac- 
cording to the Sofia Preporetz, the Premier, Mr. Radoslavoff, 
thus defined his policy in the Sobranje: 


“The Socialists ask: ‘Why have not the Government done 
something to reach an entente with the neighboring Balkan 
States, and why has a Balkan Confederation not been estab- 
lished?’ To these questions the Government reply: ‘Because 
the movement is not propitious, and also because it is difficult 
and quite impossible to conciliate the respective interests of the 
Balkan nations, some of whom are seeking an opportunity to 
despoil Bulgaria.’ . . . When the moment .comes that our 
interests are endangered, the people and Government of Bulgaria 
will take the necessary decisions.” 
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ALWAYS THE GENTLEMAN. 
—BEeck's Weekly (Montreal). 

















Joun—‘‘Sorry if it jars you, Sam, but you must remember you're 
living on the same earth with a war.’’—Evening News (London). 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS THROUGH BRITISH EYES. 


WAR-GRAFT IN CANADA 
A SPECTER OF PECULATION is stalking through the 


Dominion; prominent politicians on both sides have 

been charged with grafting. An ex-Minister of the 
Interior is accused of being concerned in an unsavory land-deal, 
the premier of one of the provinces is said to be connected with 
another, the money voted for the new Parliament 'uildings of 
Manitoba is alleged to have been misappropriated, a group of 
public men is charged with using the funds of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to obtain journalistic influence, and papers on 
opposing sides accuse the rival political leaders with using their 
authority to shield the offenders. 

The greatest indignation, however, has been aroused by the 
revelations in the Dominion Parliament concerning the war- 
supplies scandal, in which irregularities have been discovered in 
the sale of drugs to the military, the purchase of boots for the 
soldiers and binoculars for the officers; and it is said that old 
and useless horses were purchased in Nova Scotia for the Cana- 
dian contingent. At the final session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment the Premier, Sir Robert Borden, dealt very faithfully 
and candidly with the charges and excoriated two members of 
Parliament, both of his own party, for their connection with the 
scandals. In the course of his speech he promised a thorough 
investigation of all charges, and declared that the responsibility 
should be fixt, and, as reported in the Montreal Daily Star, 
continued: 


“*T want to say, so far as those men are concerned, two things: 
First, if the laws of this country permit the Courts of Justice to 
enforce restitution against them, restitution will be enforced; 
secondly, if the laws of this country permit the walls of the 
penetentiary to encircle these men, they will go there.” 


The Premier's stand has received the cordial approval of the 
whole country, regardless of political differences. The London 
(Ont.) Free Press remarks: } 


“The Premier sets a standard of public honesty that will give 
encouragement to the people of Canada to believe that the 
reign of graft in this country is at an end. They may at least 
be assured that, so far as the Gqvernment of Sir Robert Borden 
is concerned, the grafter takes his personal liberty in his hands.”’ 


The Hamilton Spectator thinks: 
“Sir Robert Borden has done just what he was expected to do 


—just what the Conservative party wanted him to do—just 
what his own chivalrous nature impelled him to do. He has 
cleared the Government of any complicity with the wrong-doing, 
which has been revealed in connection with war-contracts, and 
he has repudiated two members of Parliament of his own party, 
whose connection with such wrong-doing has apparently been 
too intimate.” 


The sentiment of approval is equally strong among the 


" political opponents of the Premier, as, for example, this extract 


from the Toronto Globe shows: 


““Even the war-graft and wastefulness uncovered during the 
present session of Parliament may react in something not al- 
together damning to Canadian life if the straightforward and 
uncompromising declarations of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and of Sir 
Robert Borden are made the dominant note in Canadian polities. 
. . . Let us all, Liberals and Conservatives together, clean up 
Canadian polities.” 


How strong a feeling has been roused among the people can 
be judged from the opinions exprest by the Montreal Star: 


““A ‘grafter’ at any time is a thief and a traitor. But he 
becomes a double traitor, and an aider and abettor of his coun- 
try’s enemies, and a potential assassin of the brave lads who 
have gone out to fight his battles for him, when his ‘graft’ takes 
the form of reducing the quality of the equipment in which 
these lads are to face the Germans. When he steals in such a 
way as to make it possible that the poorer article supplied may 
result in exposing our soldiers to greater danger or more bitter 
hardship, he might as well steal cartridges from their pouches 
as they go into action—and, for such men, the penitentiary is 
too good!”’ 

The Government has taken steps to prevent the recurrence 
of “unfortunate incidents” by confiding the purchase of supplies 
for the Canadian troops to a commission of three, composed of 
a Government official of high rank and two practical business 
men of long experience. 

Meanwhile, the Ottawa Evening Citizen considers that the 
hue and cry is raised largely for political effect, and thus laments 
the conditions of Canadian public life: 

‘Politics in Canada just now are in a peculiar, if not a pathetie, 
condition. Briefly, each side is shouting ‘Thief!’ at the other. 
That, in truth, seems to sum up the situation’as it appears to 
the independent voter. The fact that some of our political 
leaders are convinced that this is statesmanship, and that the 
electors should be called upon to decide which of two rather 
badly involved parties is the least advanced in corruption, 18 4 
significant indication of the conception of government enter- 
tained by the inferior politician in Canada.” 
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FREEZING GERMANS OUT OF RUSSIA 


UESTS who have outstayed their welcome are notoriously 

difficult to dislodge, but Russia seems to have found 
G a way to freeze out that very considerable body of 
Germans who have settled in Russia and have acquired, we are 
told, a powerful influence in many branches of the national 
life. Persons of German ex- 
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This law has been received with acclamation by the conser- 
vative press. In commenting on it the Novoye Vremya says: 


**Russian society can consider itself satisfied. The law passed 
by the Council of Ministers . . . represents an act of enormous 
political significance. All know whata hard fight has been waged 
about this measure, and how many efforts have been made 
to defeat it. Fortunately for Russia the elaborate campaign 

which was conducted openly 





traction are said to have held 
the highest civil and military 
posts; in banking, industrial, 
and commercial enterprises 
they have been the dominant 
element, and, notwithstanding 
this eminence, we are assured 
that many have -preserved 
their allegiance to the German 
Emperor. The war, say the 
Russian papers, has revealed 
the extent of the Teuton hold 
upon Russia and the “‘lack of 
loyalty to the adopted father- 
land,” so much so that, urged 
by a persistent popular de- 
mand, the Council of Minis- 
ters has passed a law which 
will effectually reduce the num- 
ber of Germans in the Czar’s 
dominions. As thus summa- 
rized by the Petrograd Novoye 
Vremya, it affects the owner- 
ship of land, and operates from 
three aspects: 


Copyrighted by J, Russell & Sons. 








STRANGERS NOW. 


Time works miracles. In 1894 the Czar and the Kaiser were upon 
terms of brotherly affection, as this photograph shows. It was taken 
at the Castle of Rosenau, upon the occasion of the Czar’s betrothal 
to Princess Alix of Hesse, the Kaiser’s first cousin. 


and secretly has suffered a de- 
feat. A decisive blow has been 
dealt to the big German influ- 
ences. In the general struggle 
with German domination in 
Russia, a good beginning has 
been made. And it is quite 
natural that it was necessary 
to begin in that very sphere in 
which the negative sides of 
that domination were most 
vividly reflected during this 
war, that is, with German 
landownership, which has most 
strikingly manifested not only 
its political, but also its 
strategic character.” 





The reactionary Petrograd 
Zemshchina is just as satisfied: 


‘‘The general impression is 
most favorable. The blow is 
directed at the very heart of 
German domination. From 
the hands of the Germans is 
wrenched a weapon by means 
of which they could exercise an 
influence not only upon. the 
economic and political life of 
the whole people, but in some 








“The first concerns . . . the 
subjects of those Powers which are at war with us. They are 
not only forbidden to acquire land in Russia, but the law 
orders them to dispose within six months of lands acquired 
in the past, and those held on a lease, within one year. 

“The second relates to Germans who became Russian subjects 
after January 1, 1880, and their descendants. All of them are 
also forbidden to acquire or lease real estate in any part of 
Russia. An exception is made for German Slavs, for persons 
who embraced the Orthodox faith before January 1, 1914, and 
also for those who by their acts of bravery on the battle-field 
have proved their genuine loyalty to Russia. 

“Lastly, in some frontier and maritime provinces (among which 
isthe whole of the Crimea) German landownership is altogether 
liquidated, even that of Russian subjects of German descent, 
and they must dispose of all title and rights to property within 
ten to sixteen months.” 

















THE INCONSTANT WOOER. 


Puc—“The old rascal! He flirts with her to her face, and then 
gives me a kick!” 


—© Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 





ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AS GERMANY SEES THEM. 


cases could assist the strategic 
plans of the enemy. But the 
matter ought not to be left there. It would be desirable to 
liberate not only the land, but also the industries from German 
oppression. Unfortunately, that is an incomparably more com- 
plex question.” 

The Octoberists, through their organ, the Moscow Golos 
Moskvy, receive the measure ‘“‘with great satisfaction,” and the 
Moscoy journal is of the opinion that the principle should be 
extended and that “particular concessions as regards the ac- 
quisition of these lands’ should be afforded to all disabled 
soldiers. The radical newspapers mildly disapprove of the 
measure, the Petrograd Ryetch remarking that it is absurd to 
attribute a militaristic significance to the fact that a person of 
German descent happens to own land: 


“It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the unanimous 














IN THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE. 


GreyY—‘ These everlasting notes! My waste-paper basket isn't 
big enough.” —@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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opinion is that the war must end in the complete destruction of 
German militarism and the frustration of Germany’s attempt 
to dominate the world. In this case, that character of German 
landownership which is now attributed to it will also be 
destroyed.” 


The Moscow Russkiya Vyedomosti thinks that it will fail to 
reac: the real source of danger, and considers that— 


‘‘As a great majority of the German nobility in the Baltic 
and Western provinces can point to at least one among their 
ancestors who served as an officer in some of the numerous wars 
‘waged by Russia, it is obvious that the big German landowners 
will not be affected, even in cases where the holder became a 
Russian subject after 1880. The new law affects only the small 
landowners and the so-called colonists.” 





CANADA’S GERMANS . 


N STRIKING CONTRAST to Russia’s attempt to prevent 
I persons of German birth or descent from acquiring land 
in the Empire, Canada, we are tgld, makes absolutely no 
discrimination and, even in war-time, is willing to welcome 
settlers of German blood. This is considered to be due to the 
stand taken by the German-Canadians themselves, and we are 
assured that many of the second generation have joined the 
Canadian troops and are now at the front fighting for the defense 
of their adopted country. 

One of the most influential papers in Canada, the Toronto 
Globe, has an illuminating leading article on the subject, and 
makes it very plain that Canada wishes to add to her cultural 
quota those qualities which German civilization has made 
particularly its own. The Globe remarks: 

‘** At this time of strain it ought to be made very plain, indeed 
it ought to be taken for granted, that Canada still needs and 
still desires the contribution to Canadian citizenship and service 
which Germany and the Germans are so well fitted to make. 
It ought to be known, beyond all question, that in this war 
Canadians can and do distinguish between things that differ: 
between the true German type of life, industrious and peace- 
loving, and this false type which is not true Germanism, but a 
militarized and autocratic Prussianism, at once the curse of 
Germany and the menace to the peace of all the world.” 


It then proceeds to quote, with evident approbatign, the 
following letter addrest by a German-Canadian to a member of 
the Dominion Parliament: 

‘*You know one of our sons is at the training-camp in England. 


He went with the first contingent, and it is very unpleasant to 
read the daily war news and to think that our son may at any 
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moment be called to the front and is liable to lose his life in this 
terrible war. I awoke this morning at three o'clock, and m 
thoughts were in England, France, Belgium, and Gece 
until I arose at seven o’clock. As I lay thinking, it occurred f, 
me that if Great Britain would get leaflets printed in the Germ: 
language proclaiming that Britain is not against the German 
people but is only at war against the dominating militarism of 
the Kaiser and his war-lords, and have British aviators Scatter 
this message of good-will over German cities and towns the 
German Hausfrau and her children (perhaps the father + at 
the front or already killed) would regard such a message ag 
coming from heaven. Let the whole truth about the war be 
so told to the German people in all kindness. Give copies of 
such leaflets to German prisoners. Drop them into German 
trenches. Tell the people Canada has millions of acres of good 
land she is practically giving away, and that German immigrants 
will be welcome to come and possess and till their share of it, 
Why, if the German women would get such a message they 
would talk about it to their neighbors for weeks, and it would 
exert a wonderful influence, and, I believe, make many of the 
German people threaten to revolt and compel the Kaiser to 
sue for peace.” 


The Toronto organ concludes by warning the people of the 
dangers of race-hatred, and thus outlines their duty to their 
German fellow citizens: 


“In the meantime it is the privilege and the duty of every 
truly loyal Canadian, the social privilege and the Christian 
duty, so to share the burdens which press upon their neighbors 
of German parentage that through this fellowship of suffering 
there may come the deeper unity of true Canadian citizenship, 
Canadians who boast their Anglo-Saxon heritage should remem- 
ber that they, too, have sprung from the Teutonic stock that 
grew in the forests of Germany. Canadians of more ancient 
Celtic strain will deny the blood of their fathers if in this present 
distress they are ungenerous to their German neighbors.” 


Even the German organs in Canada continue to appear, as 
the following extract from the Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press 
shows: 

“Tt is with regret that The Free Press has again to draw atten- 
tion to the pro-German character of one of Western Canada’s 
weeklies. From time to time we have felt it our duty to expose 
certain Winnipeg non-English-speaking publications, which have 
taken advantage of the hospitality of Canada and of the freedom 
of British institutions to further, as far as they dared, the cause 
of the German-Austrian-Turkish alliance. 

“To-day it is the similar conduct of a Regina weekly, Der 
Courier, which we are compelled to censure. Der Courier, after 
the war broke out, appeared in pronounced pro-German dress, 
but, like the Winnipeg German organs, it was understood that 
Der Courier would tone down and show some appreciation of 
the fact that Canada was a British country. The current issue 
of Der Courier, however, is throughout pro-German.”’ 

















THE PRISONER. 
“T can set her free—but I want my price.” 
—Pasquino (Turin). 


THE SACRIFICE. 
—Il Fischietto (Turin). 


ITALY AND PEACE. 
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SCIENCE -~AND~INVENTION 














RELEASE FROM 


spell of a misfortune rather than of a vice; that he longs 

for freedom from his slavery, and, once free, looks with 
horror upon the possibility of his return to it—these are some of 
the striking assertions made by Colonel Roosevelt’s friend and 
physician, Dr. Alexander Lambert, in a paper on ‘The Intoxi- 
eation Impulse,” read before the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Pitts- 


T= THE VICTIM of morphin is often under the 


DRUG-SLAVERY 


except concerning their drug and their habit, any more untruthful 
than my acquaintances. 

“‘The living horror of the morphinist is that he will be deprived 
of his drug, and he will lie, steal, or commit any crime to obtain 
his drug when once deprived of it and in the throes of such 
frightful suffering that such deprivation brings on. I have 
cared for individuals in the hospital who were brought in suffering 
from actual physical starvation, and who.had thirty or forty 

dollars in the bank 





burg and published 
in The Medical Rec- 
ord (New York). Dr. 
Lambert believes that 
most persons enter- 
tain false ideas of 
both the causation of 
drug-addiction and of ° 
the possibilities of re- 
generation. The drug- 
fiend is generally a 
sick man, not a wicked 
one, and his disease 
holds the same _possi- 
bilities of cure as any 
other malady, tho, 
like any other, it may 
be past cure. Says 
Dr. Lambert: 


“Tt is an almost 
universal custom to 
regard the habitual 
taking of morphin as 
aviceshowing vicious- 
ness and depravity, 
no matter from what 
cause the addiction 
may have been ac- 
quired, whether taken 








$20,000 WORTH OF OPIUM-LAYOUTS, 


Destroyed after the ‘‘clean up” in San Francisco. The opium-victim builds up more 
slowly than the alcoholic, but the elimination of the poison permits a full recovery. 


which they did not 
dare to use for food, 
but kept to supply 
themselves with mor- 
phin. They were 
willing to die of star- 
vation and cut its 
pangs with morphin, 
but they could not 
face the horror of the 
inability to obtain 
their drug. If the 
majority of morphin- 
ists are relieved from 
the fear of the depri- 
vation of their drug, 
in ordinary every-day 
matters they are as 
truthful as the aver- 
age person, and as 
reliable. This view, 
which goes against 
the teaching of the 
profession, and which 
goes against my for- 
mer belief, has devel- 
oped from my experi- 
ence of the last few 
years, and of its accu- 
racy I am convinced. 

‘*Most morphinists 
desire to be free from 
their enslavement. 








up voluntarily or ac- 

quired unwittingly. It is looked upon as an expression of moral 
degeneracy, and those afflicted with this habit feel the humilia- 
tion and the stigma far more than is usually realized. In the 
young criminals that acquire it, it is but a symptom of their low 
standard of morals, and adds but little to their depravity, altho 
it may intensify that which they already possess.. But to those 
who have taken it up as a means of surcease of ‘sorrow, or who 
have found themselves in its clutches before they realized that 
the medication they were taking was thus leading them on, it 
can not be put down as a sign of depravity; it surely is under 
these conditions a great misfortune, but not a vice. Without 
medical assistance, without the proper care, these unfortunate 
creatures can not free themselves from the clutch of these drugs. 
They can not bear the withdrawal pains and the suffering that 
deprivation brings on. It is more than we should ask human 
beings to endure to take these narcotic drugs away from them 
and not properly care for them in the process. 

“When once thoroughly poisoned, and when the personality 
has become degenerated, morphinists are inaccurate, their 
memory is poor, their observations are dulled, they are self- 
centered and selfish, and indifferent to their environment; hence 
one can hot expect them to react in a normal way and be either 
accurate or truthful, even in ordinary matters. But until this 
degeneration of personality has occurred, with the exception of 
trying to hide his habit and about his drug, the morphinist is not 
4worse liar than his ordinary acquaintances who are not addicted 
‘othe drug. I may have had greater good fortune among my 
morphin-patients or greater misfortune among my acquaintances 
Mordinary life, but I have not found my morphin-patients, 





They are universally 
condemned because 
of the belief that they are responsible for their vice and that by 
mere exertion of will-power they could be free from it, and the 
medical profession rather joins in this lay view of the matter. 
But this view is based on ignorance, and it is as unjust as it 
is inaccurate. A morphinist, successfully taken off his drug 
and protected through the few weeks immediately following 
until his body and mind can be built up again, will, in the vast 
majority of cases, stay off his drug, and the percentage of re- 
lapses among morphin-patients is always smaller than among 
alcoholics. The alcoholic and the cocainist are prone to have 
a lurking desire to go back to the sensation ef expansive per- 
sonality, and go back to the time when they could believe 
that they possest the power of accomplishing all that they 
hoped for and dreamed to do. But the morphinist looks with 
horror on the enslavement of his habit, and the majority dread 
to return to it.” 


Poisonings by alcohol or by drugs, Dr. Lambert asserts further, 
produce. certain perversions of normal functions, and as truly 
represent: a form of disease that requires medical treatment as 
any of the infections which we so classify as a matter of course. 
Alcohol, he says, differs from opium in that it destroys the 
essential cells of the viscera, degenerates the blood-vessels, and 
inereases the connective-tissue growth. He goes on: 


** Alongside of the destruction there is always some degree of 
functional poisoning from which the cells can recover if the 
poison be eliminated and cease to act. 


Thus, until an alcoholic 
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STRANGE HIDING-PLACES THAT SHOW THE CUNNING OF THE DRUG-SELLER. _ 800 
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is unpoisoned and built up, one can not say how much of the LIP-READING FOR SLEUTHS han. - 

poisoned and degenerated personality it is possible to redevelop. er ’ 

Opium and its alkaloids, and the coal-tar products, on the other COURSE in a school for the deaf, where lip-reading is - abi 

hand, poison only functionally; they do not produce tissue- A taught, may be, at some future time, a requirement ition 

changes. Hence, the eKmination and cessation of action of these for professional detectives. Edward B. Nitchie, who called up 

poisons permit a full recovery, even tho most patients build up : : el ake MS ho hat 

more slowly from the opium than from the alcoholic poisoning. tributes to The Volta Review (Washington) a leading article pes * 

“The problems, then, as they occur to us can be summed up on “The Detective Possibilities of Lip-Reading,” gives in- el ; 

as those of a physically poisoned body and mind that must be stances where the ability to know what people are saying when yom 

medicinally dealt with and physically unpoisoned. When this they are out of ear-shot is a valuable asset to the sleuth. This the situ 

shall have been accomplished, there remain the problems of h } a : i adleen ll Next mo 

psychology, and we are dealing in the vast majority of cases as by no means escaped the attention of the story-writers, for Nex se 

with psychopathology; we are dealing with the sick-souled, Mr. Nitchie notes that Nick Carter, that famous detective of os 

misunderstood personalities, distorted from many causes. We yellow fiction, possesses the power to read lips and exerts it rok ar 

must learn to recognize the abnormal psychology of each in-  gyecessfully on more than one occasion, altho Mr. Nitehie live he 
dividual and deal with that individual in whatever way the Ree ’ . 

- : ni ge - criticizes the author’s treatment of the subject. In fact, we he was fc 
situation leads. It is often an economic situation that has to be wid : a “A 
readjusted; it is almost always a psychological distortion that has Fé told, the ability to read the motions of a speaker's lips is not : an 
to be straightened out, and it is usually a social readjustment well understood by the average citizen. Says Mr. Nitchie: . iv = 
that has to take place. But with infinite patience and infinite Dh OEE ete aay eae eae te ee ' ‘. al 
persistence we can deal with and solve the problems presented hence din tak eudaiibbinkel vallneaniglion of po? tied tip-vend bo fae’ 
by the distorted psychology of this unhappy group of patients. do. It is evident that the authors of most of them have only a his fathe 

hearsay knowledge of the art. To mention a few of the incidents toward | 

which have appeared in fiction during the past few years, the lip- reader, s 

THE WAR AND SAFETY-LAMPS—That the present war has reading detective can stand across the street and understand confess 1 
involved a very embarrassing situation for the coal industry every word of a conversation taking place behind a window of lip-readi 
in Great Britain is asserted in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, the house opposite; or, with a telescope, from the windows of a stood we 

March 6). Says this paper: tall apartment-house he can look down upon people in the park was not 

below and understand all they say; or he can read the most “Tha 

“The English mines are now lacking in the high-resistance difficult of proper names, which he had never heard of before, detective 
glass with which safety-lamps are provided. Formerly these from the lips of a man moving rapidly some distance off. quarter « 
were imported from Germany and Austria, where the flourishing ‘“‘And yet it is not at all necessary that lip-reading should be used, / 
glass industry was able to furnish a supply of the first quality. capable of impossible miracles in order to be a valuable adjunct the nake 

Of course this importation is now impossible, and there is an to the detective’s skill. The great value of the dictograph is that except fc 
active search, in Great Britain, for the means of supplying its it enables the detective to overhear the conversation of others is exagg 
place within that country itself. It seems that up to the present unawares; and, to a less degree, that value also attaches to lip- shouting 
time only one English concern has succeeded in turning out glass reading. Lip-reading labors under the disadvantage that at a dist 
that ean stand the severe tests imposed by the Government. people are not so apt to express their secret thoughts when ably unl 
So it is possible that the stock of foreign glass that will satisfy others are around as they would in the privacy of a room; also, what fiel 
the demand may be exhausted before a sufficient quantity that even the best of lip-readers can not understand a con- so near 
can be made in the United Kingdom. The authorities are in  versation to which they are not a party so readily as one to was no 
an embarrassing situation; either they must relax the severity which they are, and, further, that absolute assurance of accuracy be done 
of their tests, despite the fact that the strength of the glass is isnot possible: But a skill that enables the detective to surprize distingu: 
an important factor in the safety of the miners; or part of the even stray remarks of persons under suspicion, to catch the drift “In s 
collieries must shut down. Of course, for the time being, the of a conversation, tho not every word, and to penetrate in some laws of 
former course has been adopted; and the Home Secretary measure-unbeknown into the minds of others, has possibilities his art « 
has made a decision authorizing the provisional use, for safety- of achieving remarkable results. And I am credibly informed he must 
lamps, of glass that has not passed the usual tests. It is to be that there are detectives in the Government service who use himself 
considered sufficient that the lamps have been made in accor- the art on occasion. perience 
dance with the general specifications regarding dimensions, ‘Practically all lip-readers have experienced the pleasure of apt at re 
etc. . . . Manifestly, for the time being, the mines will be less catching remarks that were not intended for them—eavesdrop- and intu 
safe, for considerable research will be necessary before pro- ping, if you will—but most of it innocent and harmless. I have The det 
tective glass can be obtained of such strength as that made in myself never: een able to understand a whole conversation, save ments w 
Germany or Austria.”—Translation made for Tue Literary occasionally very short and simple ones, such as of people saying determi 


DicEst. their good-bys at the train; but I have often seen parts of 
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eonversations and stray sentences and remarks. Usually they 
are commonplace, sometimes they are amusing. I have sur- 
-ad several comments on myself by people whom I seemed to 
interest for one reason or another. One instance of this kind 
was when I was traveling with my wife and I'saw a young woman 
at the end of the parlor-car say to her companion: ‘See that 
couple down there; I'll bet they’re bride and groom!’ On seeing 
smile she covered her mouth and took care I should 
not see anything further. The nearest I ever came to detective 
work was at one of my conversation classes, when I saw a visitor 
extolling to one of the pupils the merits of a certain earphone, 
evidently acting as agent thereof. : 
“One successful piece of amateur deteGtive work was carried 
through by one of my pupils quite by accident. Her son-in-law 


“did business in three different cities, having offices in Chicago, 


New York, and one other Eastern city which I do not certainly 
recollect. Things had not been going right in the New York 
office; just what the trouble was had not been established, tho 
the manager was under suspicion. One day at a restaurant 
this lady saw the mana- f 
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WAR BASKETS 


r \HE WILLOW BASKET is not commonly classed as a 
military implement, but ‘the Germans are using it with 
sufficient effect to cause the charge, on the part of the 

French, that its manufacture years before the war broke out 

is proof positive that the Germans wate preparing for the conflict. 

We find this charge in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, March 20), 

where it is ‘said that the ‘perseverance and remarkable method ”’ 

of the German preparations confirm the famous epigram that 
describes war as “‘the national industry of Prussia.’”’ We read: 

“‘Among warlike occupations may be mentioned basketry, 
which has been developed in the region of Coburg for the fabri- 
cation of baskets of all shapes and sizes, utilized by campaigning 
troops in the transport of projectiles and ammunition from the 
moment of their fabrication up to that of their use. Some of 
these artillery baskets are of huge dimensions, being intended 
to receive a single one 
of the shells used in 





ger’s wife, who, all un- 
suspecting, sat two or 
three tables away, say 
to her companion that 
her husband was plan- 
ning soon to leave the 
office and take several of 
the best men there with 
him. Mrs. X., my pupil, 
who, by the way, tho 
hard of hearing, was 
stil able to use the 
telephone, immediately 
called up her son-in-law, 
who happened at that 
time to be in the other 
Eastern city, on the ‘long 
distance’ and disclosed 
the situation to him. 
Next morning the mana- 
ger was the most sur- 
prized man in New 
York, and I do not be- 
lieve he knows yet how 
he was found out. 

“A very good example 











EMPTY AMMUNITION-BASKETS STACKED UP AT LODZ, POLAND. 


heavy artillery. These 
ammunition-baskets are 
fitted with handles, 
which enable them to be 
carried with ease, and it 
may be easily under- 
stood that violent shocks 
are thus avoided. Ma- 
nipulation is ‘simplified 
in loading and unload- 
ing ammunition-trains, 
and the danger of pre- 
mature explosion is less- 
ened. For making the 
baskets not only willow 
is ‘necessary, but also 
frames of hard wood 
having special qualities. 
The Government fur- 
nishes these to the bas- 
ket-makers. In the bot- 
tom of each basket is 
fixt a sort of circular 
plaque of leather on 
which rests'the projec- 








of a credible use of lip- 
reading in fiction is to 


be found in the moving-picture drama, ‘With the Eyes ‘of 


love. .. . A young man was on trial for having murdered 
his father. All the circumstantial evidence pointed strongly 
toward him; but during the trial his sweetheart, who was a lip- 
reader, saw the real murderer, who was among the spectators, 
confess to the crime. -It was not at all a case of exceptional 
lipreading. No long and involved conversation was under- 
stood word for word, the distance was not too great, and there 
was nothing particularly difficult in the words and sentences. 

“T have seemed perhaps to ridicule the use of field-glasses for 
detective work, but rather I meant to ridicule the distance, a 
quarter of a mile, at which the glasses were supposed to have been 
used. A distance of about 125 feet is the maximum at which 
the naked eye may expect-.to read the lips, and not even then 
except for a possible word or two, and probably not unless there 
is exaggeration of the lip-movements, such as would occur in 
shouting. I doubt if the best of eyes could do any real lip-reading 
at a distance much over 50 feet, and not at that distance prob- 
ably unless the lip-reader was being directly spoken to. But 
what field-glasses could bring an object a quarter of a mile away 
so near as that? At.100 yards, which Nick Carter claimed 
was no obstacle for the naked eye, something might possibly 
be done with field-glasses; but the.eye unaided can hardly 
distinguish the mouth from the nose at that distance. 

“In short, then, the lip-reading detective can not defy the 
laws of nature; but, even eliminating miracles, he should find 
his art of great value to him on occasion. To do so, however, 
he must be a good, a very good, lip-reader; he should apply 
himself to the study of the art diligently and apply it in ex- 
perience as widely as possible. Certain types of mind are more 
apt at reading the lips than others, the predominantly synthetic 
and intuitive mind being far more successful than the analytic. 
The detective who wishes to add lip-reading to his accomplish- 
ments would therefore do well first to submit himself to tests to 
determine the degree of his probable success.” 


tile, whose, extraction is 
facilitated ‘by loops fixt 
to the plaque. It is asserted that, in recent years alone, there 
have been made for the German Army at least a million and 
a half of these artillery baskets. Shortly before the war, very 
large quantities of them also were furnished to the Austrian 
and Turkish artilleries, whose entrance into the field must have 
been foreseen.” : 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN WIRELESS—That a man’s voice 
may perhaps function as a wireless transmitter is suggested 
by Professor Nipher, of Washington University, St. Louis, as a 
result of some recent discoveries of his on<the disturbance of 
magnetic balance due to sounds. His results have been de- 
scribed to the St. Louis Academy of Science, and its recording 
secretary writes as follows to ‘Science (New York, April 16): 


““At the meeting of March 15, Professor Nipher gave a brief 
account of work done in his laboratory. During the summer of 
1914 he detected what appeared to be’an effect of the fog-horn 
of a steamer on the magnetic field ‘of.the earth. In his recent 
work a large bar-magnet, in a room containing an influence- 
machine and in contact with one terminal, served as a deflecting 
magnet upon a magnetic-needle in an adjoining room.. The de- 
flecting effect of this magnet was balanced by another bar- 
magnet, on the opposite side:of the needle. The needle was 
made very sensitive by means of compensating magnets. A 
musical note from an organ-pipe, operated by means of comprest 
air, produces effects precisely like those attributed to the fog-horn. 
Here also the effect is superposed on disturbances of the ‘same 
order of magnitude due to..other causes.. Professor Nipher 
remarked that any disturbance of ionized-air appears to be the 
origin of electro-magnetic..waves in>»the?ether. When we talk 
to each other in ‘air‘ionized by solar radiation, we are perhaps 
sending wireless messages through the ethér.of space.” . 
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THE CITY MANAGER’S TROUBLES 


NE TROUBLE with running a town on a purely busi- 
() ness basis would seem to be that the townspeople—or 
many of them—do not fancy the idea. They are used 

to the showy and superficial performances of the professional 
politician, and the more sobtr but more solid achievements of 
the engineer-manager do not impress them. They regard the 
city administration as a kind of show, and they demand plenty 
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WHERE HEREDITY REGULATES HEIGHT. 


Tom Thumb, corn and man, like their big cousins, ‘‘owe their 
height indisputably to heredity.” 











of music and dancing, without sound logic and philosophy. 
At least this is what we gather from a résumé of the papers read 
_ at the first convention of City Managers at Springfield, Ohio, 
published in Engineering and Contracting (Chicago). The com- 
mission-manager form of government has now been in effect 
in several cities long enough to bring to light some of the 
obstacles to its complete success. The first step in overcom- 
ing obstacles is to recognize them, and the papers alluded to 
above serve to bring out some of the initial difficulties encoun- 
tered both by the form of government and by the city manager 
as its most important official. Of these we read: 


“The greatest difficulty seems to_ arise from the impatience 
of the public with reform administrations unless more or less 
spectacular reforms are quickly brought about. The tendency 
of the people to revert to conservatism after a short season of 
extreme radicalism is a phenomenon often witnessed both in 
national and local politics, When the average man goes in for 
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reform of any kind he expects almost immediate results, Im. 
mediate results can seldom be shown, for time is consumed ne 
the learning of duties pertaining to positions, and in the per. 
fecting of plans and legislation. ...... 

“The best way to quiet the impatient critic is to let him know 
what is going on. He will seldom remain unreasonable longer 
than he remains uninformed. The cooperation of citizens must 
be secured, and this can be effected only by a carefully planned 
publicity scheme. The good-will of newspapers must be sought 
in all legitimate ways, and matter for publication in them should 
be prepared by a properly qualified representative of the ad. 
ministration. Talks before local’ societies and clubs are 
effective measures to be employed in this connection. 

“Another and very serious difficulty arises from the pernicious 
activities of the politicians who were relegated to private life by 
the establishing of the new form of government. These men are 
hard and efficient workers in their own behalf, and their interests 
are wholly opposed to those of the officials of the commission. 
manager administration. They make it their business to mis. 
represent things and in every way possible seek to reflect dis- 
credit on the administration. The activities of this element 
must be equaled ‘by that of the officials, who, if competent to 
perform their duties and diligent in their publicity measures, 
ean offset untruth with truth. 

*‘ Another obstacle is the traditional belief that in working for a 
city the employee is justified in rendering’ inefficient service, 
This obstacle is quickly surmounted by a firm but judicious 
exercise of the right to discharge the incompetent.”’ 















































also 


Turning directly to the city manager as virtually the chief 
official of his town, the writer finds that his lot is a hard one, 
particularly in the early months, and the smaller his city the 
harder his job, for his problems are as difficult to solve, and he 
has less competent help. Great sums of money are usually 
more easily secured in a large city than are the much smaller 
sums expended by the small cities. Improvements costing 
hundreds of thousands seldom present more engineering diffi- 
culties than works constructed on a smaller scale. 
goes on to say: 


The reviewer 


“In the small city the manager must train his assistants. He 
can not get them in any other way, on account of the necessity 
of keeping down salaries. The number of assistants he can 
employ must necessarily be small, and the result is that he must 
personally give his attention to many matters of detail. Many 
of the latter are exceedingly trivial, but they must be attended 
to or the manager will be criticized for lack of attention to his 
duties. One such manager says that while studying a vexing 
problem of law-enforcement an urgent call for help will come 
to him on account of a stopt sewer. This is merely a suggestion 
of how the manager of a small city must jump from one thing 
to another throughout the day. 

‘‘The theoretical qualifications of the successful city manager 
have been well emphasized. It has been said that he must 
have engineering and legal knowledge, a knowledge of business- 
procedure, executive ability, and a judicial mind. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that in addition to these qualifica- 
tions the successful city manager must also be a man of even 
temper and one who is fearless in the face of criticism and not 
oversensitive about it. Again, may it be said, the additional 
qualifications mentioned are especially desirable in managers 
of small cities. 

“The same speaker previously mentioned said that he had 
done some hard work during fifteen years of engineering before 
becoming a city manager. This was especially true when he 
was working in the tropics, handicapped by a strange language, 
inexperienced labor; an enervating climate, and long hours 
of work. Added to these impediments were the responsibility 
of the work and the necessity of keeping the cost at a minimum. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘I have never held a position requiring such an 
outlay of energy, patience, and varied accomplishment as does 
the one of city manager.’ 

“The commission-manager form of government, as a general 
proposition, seems to have caught the public fancy, and it 1s 
spreading rapidly. Doubtless many engineers will be offered 
positions as city managers. For their own good and for the good 
of a movement which is deserving of success they are cautioned 
to examine themselves thoroughly as to their possession of the 
requisite qualifications before accepting positions of this char- 
acter. Many men possess all the mental qualifications, but 
lack the temperamental. Their success as city managers would 
therefore be highly problematical,” 
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HEREDITY AND HEIGHT 


REAT HEIGHT is always an inherited quality. Ifaman 
G is tall, it is because his forbears were tall. Environment 

may keep down height, but it can not stimulate it. A 
short man may therefore be short either by heredity or environ- 
ment, while a tall man can be tall from heredity alone. This is 
the reason, doubtless, why very tall men are few and far between. 
It would be too much, perhaps, to assert that all biologists would 
subseribe to the statements given above. They appear to follow 
from the results of experiments by Prof. Albert F. Blakeslee, of 
Connecticut Agricultural College, as set forth in an illustrated 
article entitled, ‘Why You Are Tall or Short,” contributed by 
R. H. Merton to The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
April). Writes Mr. Merton: 


“John Smith, son of a farmer, is nineteen years old and four 
feet ten inches in height. His neighbor, James Brown, also the 
son of a farmer, is the same age and six feet two inches in height. 
Both boys have been brought up under practically the same 
conditions, and yet one outstrips the other by a matter of sixteen 

inches. 

Fe eemers Smith and Brown grow corn of the same variety 
on adjacent fields. Their seed actually came from a single lot. 
The one has plants whose stalks average ten feet in height and 
pear large, full ears; the other has plants averaging six feet in 
height, with smaller and fewer ears. The natural conditions, 
such as soil, moisture, and light, are the same on both farms. 

“Tn one corner of Farmer Smith’s field, right next to the big, 
tall stalks, is a little patch of pop-corn. It was planted under 
the same conditions as the other corn and receives the same 
attention. Yet both the stalks and ears are even smaller than 
the stunted plants in Farmer Brown’s field. 

“What is the cause of these discrepancies? What factors have 
resulted in such a wide difference in a single, comparatively 
simple characteristic? 

“Tn order to answer these questions, some interesting experi- 
ments were conducted recently by Prof. Albert F. Blakeslee, 
of the Department of Genetics, Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Material for his investigations was found in a company of 175 


students at the college, ranging in height from four feet ten 


inches to six feet two inches, and in some specially prepared 
plots of corn in the Agricultural Botanic Garden of the college. 
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“Professor Blakeslee set out to discover whether heredity or 
environment had been chiefly instrumental in causing these 


differences in height. 


Investigation of his pedigree disclosed 


that the small student came from a family all the members of 


which were short, only 
one of them, a half-uncle, 
being of average height 
(five feet eight inches), 
while all the other rela- 
tives of whom Yecords 
could be obtained were 
undersized, none of them 
being over five feet six 
inches. The tall student, 
on the other hand, was 
shown to have an entirely 
different ancesiral his- 
tory, ‘six-footers’ run- 
ning in both sides of the 
family. Environmental 
conditions were much 
the same. 

“Tt is obvious from a 
comparison of the indi- 
viduals in the ancestry 
of the two boys that the 
short student is short 
principally because his 
ancestors were short, 
while the tall one gains 
his height. likewise from 
heredity. Bad environ- 
ment might have stunted 
the latter; good environ- 
ment never could have 
made the short student 
tall. 

‘* A section of the Agri- 
cultural Botanic Garden 
of the college contains 








PROF. ALBERT F. BLAKESLEE, 


Who uses corn and men to prove his 
theories of heredity, 











specimens to illustrate these same facts by means of corn. 
In two adjacent plots Professor Blakeslee planted patches of 
corn of the ‘Leaming’ dent variety, the kernels in each patch 
being taken from the same ear to make certain that their ancestry 


was the same. 








On one side the seed was planted far apart in 


hills; on the other side it was planted close together, all other 








Mlastrations by courtesy of ‘The Teciinical World Magazine,’’ Chic ago. 








STAKING OUT THE HEIGHT-CURVE. 


A line connecting the rear ends of these files—from the small man on the left back to the longest file 
and down to the big chap on the right—would measure the range of average height in man. 





“Of the 175 students at the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
the majority are between five’ feet six inches and five feet eight 


inches in height. Only one‘is shorter than five feet, and only 
one taller than six feet one inch. 























conditions being exactly the same. 
That corn which had abundance of 
space produced many and full ears; 
that which was crowded brought 
forth no ears, except for the few 
plants on the edge, which bore a 
few nubbins with scanty kernels. 
‘**Herein is seen the effect of en- 
vironment alone. The crowding, 
which curtailed the supply of 
moisture or food constituents 
from the soil and the supply of 
light and air, affected not only 
the height of the plants, but also 
their reproductive organs. Had 
the grower avoided the bad en- 
vironment, or crowded condition, 
he would have had corn in this 
plot just as good as that where 
the conditions were favorable. 
“‘On the other hand, if, instead 
of the naturally tall Leaming dent, 
the growers had planted some such 
variety as Tom Thumb pop-corn, 
the plants in the area with abun- 
dance of space would still have 
been dwarfs, and their ears would 
have borne only tiny kernels. 
Heredity would prevent this corn 
from being other than small. 
“From this it would seem that 
heredity is the fundamental cause 
of height-difference in any one 


generation, and that environment in any generation can only 
prevent full hereditary growth. The bigger problem—that of 
determining the effect of these factors throughout many apucacdl 
tions—is untouched by this study.” 
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OPERA’S TRIUMPH OVER WAR 


HE MAIN CAUSE which the New York Tribune finds 

for congratulation over the just-ended New York opera 
season is the courage and generosity of its directors. 

The Chicago and Boston companies threw up the sponge; the 
one went into bankruptcy, the other “(into what may or may not 
be permanent desuetude.” Instead of condoling with these 
unfortunate sister cities, The Tribune seems to take a kind of 








KARSAWINA AS SALOME. 


This is a specimen of the bizarre costumes that are worn by the 
Russian ballet to be presented next year by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The indeterminate mass at the left of the figure is the 
dancer's train that measures ten yards or so when trailing behind. 











ghoulish glee: ‘‘The vigor of the West and the culture of New 
England have proved alike unequal to the task of upholding 

_ the operatic banner in the face of the winds of war. It remained 
for New York to prove that opera must live in the New World, 
quand méme.”’ The New York directors expected, and probably 
now face, a deficit, for the season can not be called financially a 
success; but the season ran its course with only one missing 
member, due to the exigencies of war, thus rendering naught 
the gloomy forbodings of the early autumn. Director Gatti- 
Casazza, it is intimated, has probably been one of the most 
successful preservers of neutrality the country affords, for ‘‘he 
has kept his operatic children together as a happy family— 
Italians, Germans, French, Belgians, English, and Turks—all 
singing in a most celestial ensemble.’’ The repertory has also 
been strictly neutral, as this glance will show: 


‘*Of the operas presented, seventeen have been Italian, four- 


teen German, and two French; of the composers, Wagner leads 
with thirty-four performances, and Puccini follows with tw. 
four; while Bizet received the greatest number of performances 
for any one opera, with nine for ‘Carmen.’ In his novelties and 
revivals, Signor Gatti proved his eclectic neutrality. Of these 
three were Italian, two were German, and one was French, 
Only in his promised Russian opera did his performance fail, and 
then only because the time was insufficient for him to do justice 
to Borodine’s, ‘Prince Igor,’ which will be heard next year, 

“Tt can not be said that either of the two novelties presented 
proved in any way epoch-making. Girodano’s ‘Madame Sans- 
Géne’ seems scarcely a worthy successor to the same composer's 
‘Andrea Chenier,’ while Leoni’s ‘L’Oracolo’ is only a filler to 
be used with ‘Cavalleria’ or ‘Pagliacci.’ Of far greater interett 
were the revivals of Weber’s ‘Euryanthe,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ 
and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ All three were most beautiful produe- 
tions, and Miss Hentpel’s singing in the Weber opera has been a 
treat long to be remembered. In Miss Geraldine Farrar, New 
York has made the acquaintance of a new Carmen whose 
impersonation, even now interesting, will undoubtedly mature, 
Of the new singers, mention must be made of Mme. Melanie 
Kurt, an admirable addition to the ranks of the Wagnerian 
sopranos, and of Luca Botta, a new Italian light tenor.” 


enty- 


The European War made the opera lose money, but it perhaps 
may at the same time be credited with accomplishing the long- 
looked-for innovation for saving money. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, in 
another part of The Tribune, at least, looks upon it so: 


*‘About the middle of the season Mr. Gatti permitted it to 
become known that the European War had brought with it 
what seemed to be the psychological moment for the inauguration 
of a reform which should look toward emancipation of the 
institution from the extravagant exactions of the principal 
singers. Exactly what has been done in the way of future 
retrenchment has not been made known. A great deal of com- 
ment was created by the fact that it was announced early in 
January that Signor Caruso would cut his season short, in order 
to fill an engagement in Monte Carlo. A great many persons 
concluded that the admired tenor had rebelled against a proposi- 
tion to reduce his fee, notwithstanding the statement of the 
directors that he was worth to them every cent of the $2,500 
which he received for every appearance, and that the projected 
reform measure was not aimed at him. Last Wednesday, the 
directors publicly stated that Signor Caruso would be a member 
of the company during the entire season of 1915-16, a fact 
that seems to be in the nature of evidence that the curtailment 
of his season’s contract was an amicable arrangement. 

‘*Miss Farrar, another popular idol, without waiting to learn 
the intentions of the directors in her case, executed a strategic 
movement and placed herself in the hands of Mr. Charles A. 
Ellis, of Boston, who had arranged concert-work for her in the 
past. It was unquestionably a shrewd move, but Miss Farrar 
concluded that after al] it required a defense, as it looked merely 
mercenary on its face; so she put forth some high-sounding 
phrases about her art as a vocation and the necessity of laying 
up money against an evil day. This, she intimates, would not 
be necessary ‘if we had a government opera-house, with the 
artists cared for during their active careers; with a pension at 
the close, they would not have to haggle over money. All they 
would be required to do would be to perfect their art.’ Miss 
Farrar was perfecting her art at the Berlin Opera, we believe, 
when she accepted an engagement at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. Members of the Royal Opera at Berlin receive pensions 
after a specified term of service. The fact did not seem to have 
much weight as against the offers of Mr. Conried. Whether or 
not Miss Farrar succeeded fully in bringing the directors of 
the Opera to terms has not been officially proclaimed, tho the 
statement has gone out that she has come to an agreement with 
the Chicago company, which has passed through bankruptcy 
and been reorganized for next season, for part of next year, and 
with the Metropolitan directors for, the remainder. What her 
honorarium is to be we do not know, nor do we care. The 
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adulation of prima donnas has been a feature of operatic life 
ever since opera has existed. It frequently stands in the way 
of artistic achievement, and so long as opera remains only, or 
chiefly, the plaything of fashion, it is likely to remain an obstacle 
to the stability as well as the artistic value of the entertainment.” 


The official announcement of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for next season answers the long-standing wish of a large 
public that the Russian ballet directed by Serge de Diaghilew 


‘be brought to this country. They are now promised for the 


four final weeks of the season of twenty-four weeks, beginning 
November 15. The announcement reads: 


“The engagement of the De Diaghilew troupe for the last 
four weeks of next,season at the Metropolitan Opera-House 
means that America is at last to see the real Russian ballet in 
its complete sense. The settings and costumes for the entire 
repertory, all to be brought from Europe, are by Leon Bakst, 
the master colorist. 

“Including the stars—Karsawina, Nijinsky, Fokine, and 
Fokina—the dancing company will number fifty-five. They 
will give their ballets with a full symphony orchestra. ...... 

“The complete equipment of scenery, costumes, properties, 
ete., will be transported to New York, and the productions will 
be mounted here exactly as they have been presented in the 
great opera-houses of Europe, where this troupe has appeared 
on a parity in every respect with grand opera. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company believes that the high artistic value 
and interest of M. de Diaghilew’s Russian ballet justify the 
great expense and effort which this engagement involves, and 
that the experiment will meet with the approval of its patrons.”’ 





HOW WAR ENRICHES LANGUAGE 
[T's SLANG OF THE STREETS is more or less slow 


in recommending itself as current coin of the language, 
but the slang of the trenches‘comes with a bound and 
bids fair to establish itself permanently. The word Boche, for ‘‘a 
German,”’ is said to have been appropriated by both French and 
English. Wars seem always to have had the effect of enriching 
language, points out the London Times, as well as creating mili- 
tary pedants like the Fluellen of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ who 
was always ready with disputations ‘‘as partly touching or con- 
cerning the disciplines of wars, the Roman wars, in the way of 
armaments.” These pedants are quoted by The Times as the 
active agents of the past wars for bringing home linguistic spoils, 
sometimes to the distress of civilian purists. Instances such as 
these are pointed: 
“The wars with the Dutch have left us a good many sea- 
words, but it was the wars of William and of Marlborough which 


brought strange terms into the language in a flood. The hu- 
morous paper in The Spectator in which Addison reprobates this 
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adulteration of our tongue, half in earnest and half in jest, is 
among the most curious illustrations which exist of the rapidity 
with which that tongue grows, and of the process by which it 
assimilates and rejects words of foreign origin. The writer pro- 
tests that he has nowhere read how Edward III. ‘reconnoitered’ 

















A BAKST DESIGN 
For one of the figures in the ballet of ‘‘ Narcisse.”” Most of the cos- 
tumes of the Russian company to visit America next year are made 
by Leon Bakst, the master colorist in stage designing. 











the enemy, or heard of the Black Prince crossing rivers with the 
aid of ‘pontoons,’ and he gives the letter of a young officer from 
the front in the Blenheim campaign as an example of the extrava- 
gant employment of French terms. The officer’s father, we are 
told, nearly disinherited him, because as neither the old gentle- 
man himself nor the curate, whom he looked upon as a learned 

man, understood them, he suspected that his son— 











ans ate # 


who when writing for money spoke intelligibly enough 
—was bantering him. The son was not acquitted 
until the public prints, some days after, showed that 
he ‘only writ like other men.’ Most of -the Galli- 
cisms condemned by so accomplished a master of 
pure English as Addison have become part of our 
every-day speech. We have rejected ‘hauteur’ for 
height, but we talk of marching through ‘defiles,’ of 
‘marauding,’ of ‘battalions,’ of ‘corps,’ and of ‘com- 
mandants’ without the least suspicion that we are 
using words which were of dubious Englishry only 
two centuries ago. 

“The Great War and the Crimean War doubtless 
introduced the same sort of changes as the wars of 
the eighteenth century, tho we do not at the moment 
recollect any considerable modifications of our man- 
ners, or additions to our language, that we owe to 
them. The struggle with Napoleon gave us ‘blucher’ 
boots, as that with Louis XIV. gave the French 
ladies ‘Steinkerke’ kerchiefs and brought in ‘Ramil- 








APRES L'INTERVAL DE THE: DANCED BY THE PLAYERSKIS. 


Gti call 


lies’ wigs. But these seem poor social results of such 
prolonged contests. From the South-African War we 


A London Sphere cartoonist’s joke on the extreme development of the Russian appropriated a large number of terms, such as ‘trek,’ 
ballet where Aeginetan designs were used as the basis of the action. 


‘commandeer,’ ‘outspan’ and ‘inspan,’ ‘kopje,’ and 
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‘spruit,’ but it is still doubtful whether they have acquired 
full citizenship among us.”’ : 


The crop of new words from the present war has naturally not 
been fully garnered. The Times mentions boche, dégommer, and 
liaison. It thinks the first word is derived from the German, 
meaning ‘‘pretty much what the sound conveys to ordinary 
British ears.”’ At present it is ‘‘restricted to the enemy in a sense 
highly derogatory to the dignity of Kultur.” Going on: 


‘* Dégommer, which properly means to ‘take the gum out of,’ 
as applied to silks and other stuffs, has come in popular language 
to signify ‘dismiss from a post,’ and in this sense it has been 
largely adopted in the British trenches. ‘Liaison,’ as an English 
word, is the most interesting of all. Hitherto we have borrowed 
it in two senses—in the culinary sense and in the amorous sense. 
Now we are using it in a military sense, in which an ‘officier de 
liaison’ means a staff officer charged with the duty of linking 
together different armies or units. The amorous sense needs no 
explanation. It is at least as old as an infamous eighteenth- 
century French novel, in the title of which the word is used. In 
the culinary sense if signifies that peculiar preparation on which 
the consistency of sauces depends. ‘The art of liaisons,’ says a 
French enthusiast, ‘is in reality one of the great secrets of la 
haute cuisine.’ Itg supreme merit is best explained by our own 
“Wyvern’s’ implied description of the too common British de- 
fect, which it ought to prevent. ‘Have you,’ he asks with tender 
coneern, ‘ever noticed a carrot or pea soup which, when sent to 
table, instead of looking the creamy red or green purée that you 
desired, presented the appearance of a thin clear soup, with a 
deposit of vegetable pulp at the bottom?’ Most of us have sadly 
to answer that we have very often noticed this phenomenon.” 


The French are enumerating more new words than the 
British; indeed, from the character of the terms, the French seem 
to be the inventors. The French public take them up eagerly 
after seeing them in letters from the trenches published in the 
newspapers. Here are some that a Times correspondent supplies: 


‘* Poilu has only reached its general meaning of ‘a soldier’ since 
the beginning of the war; before that it had not advanced far 
from its original sense of ‘hairy’ and so ‘sturdy.’ The ‘handy- 
man,’ as a term for a bluejacket, is an interesting parallel. 

**Boche was hardly: known before the war, tho alboche, of 
which it is an abbreviation, was fairly common. 

** Marmite, which means ‘a saucepan,’ has now been generally 
accepted as ‘a heavy shell.’ 

‘*Less known is zigouiller, which has been adopted from the 
vocabulary of the Apache. It is an expressive word and means 
to ‘stick a knife into,’ ‘to bayonet.’ 

‘‘Another imaginative word is crapouillot, which means ‘a 
little toad,’ and has been hit upon as a suitable name for the 
squat, little trench mortar. 

‘* Artiflot is ‘a gunner’; it is a combination of artilleur and fiflot, 
which means ‘a common soldier.’ 

** Boulot, which suggests a log of wood, has come to mean 
‘work’; faire du bon boulot is ‘to do good work,’ the original idea 
being probably that of sawing. 

“There are many more to be culled from soldiers’ letters, or 
from the extracts published from the trench newspapers, of 
which there are now quite a number. The best-known is the 
Echo des Marmites, which is produced somewhere near Reims. 
. . . Another founded recently is the Télé-Méle, which is pro- 
duced by a section of telegraphists, and borrows its title, with 
altered spelling, from The Daily Mail.” 


The swagger that underlies most of these words may point to 
the psychological influence that wars are said to exert on mus- 
taches. The same Times editorial continues: 


“Tt was the Templars, it is said, who revived mustaches. 
They had fallen out of use some time-since Cesar found our 
British ancestors going to battle in a neat uniform of woad and 
shaved all over ‘except the head and the upper lip.’ But, 
intimately tho the history of the mustache is connected with 
that of war, and fascinating tho the subject must be to every 
thoughtful student of manners, we can but note that the habit 
of wearing mustaches had quite died out until the French 
warriors again brought the practise back, with many other 
Italian fashions, after the earlier ‘guerres d’Italie’; while in 
England, after divers vicissitudes, it was extended, if we re- 
member, from cavalry officers to civilians after the Crimean War.” 


PADEREWSKY?S MUSIC STILLED BY War 


HE GREAT PIANIST, Paderewski, has come among 
us in the interests of his afflicted Poland. His Piano js 


silent and must remain so, for like Maeterlinck, he says 
while the war lasts his ‘‘heart and brain are too full of other 
things.”” He has pondered deeply upon the probable influence 
of the war on music, as on art and life in general, he tells a@ writer 
in Musical America (New York), but he does not pretend to 
“see the solution clearly in all its complexities.” Of one thing 
he does feel convinced, he declares, “that the art of musie will 
react to this supreme tragedy of humanity by acquiring qualities 
of simplicity such as it has long since renounced.” To this end 
material conditions may be counted on to supply strong incentive: 


‘For a time, at all events, the mammoth size of orchestras 
will in all probability be cut down for want of funds to pay 
for the maintenance of these huge bodies of instrumentalists 
for which composers have so long been writing. That must of 
necessity affect the nature of compositions put forth, to the extent, 
at least, of reducing swollen instrumentation and excesses of 
counterpoint. 

‘* At last we shall see the musician put to it to regard primarily 
what he is expressing, not how he is expressing it. Luxury, the 
overabundance of means that stifles the spirit, must be discarded 
before true advancement can take place—and the age which is 
passing unquestionably gave itself too freely to luxury of one 
kind or another. In every walk of life, in every function of 
existence, it has had its baleful effect. In our art, on the one 
hand, as in our food on the other, we have suffered from this 
handicap of excess. 

‘True, much has been written of late; and I should be far 
from denying the existence of many clever composers. But 
humanity will feel the need of more than cleverness. What has 
been given us for a number of years is oratory, not poetry. And 
by such we can not live, however polished, elegant, and graceful 
its expression. We may evolve a Beethoven; we may not. But 
Beethoven is the supreme summit, and we shall also require our 
small hills and even our valleys. The awakening must bring 
lesser as well as greater prophets. 

‘‘The precedent of history would lead us to look for a great 
renaissance at the close of this struggle. After the French 
Revolution eame Beethoven, and when the Napoleonic wars 
ended there emerged Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and 
lesser tho talented men such as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and 
others. In poetry, Heine, de Musset, Pushkin, and a number 
of great Polish writers insufficiently known to other nations 
sprang up. And in other arts were analogous figures. May 
we not look for a similar resurgence of the artist-spirit when 
this catastrophe has run its course? I see no reason to doubt 
it, since history has a manner of repeating itself.” 


To another interviewer, Mr. Algernon St. John-Brenon, 
writing in The Morning Telegraph (New York), Mr. Paderewski 
seems ‘more philosophic than professional philosopher.” He 
reveals “‘a range of intellectual interests and a mental grasp 
remarkable in any man; but still more remarkable in one so 
many of whose years have been devoted to the mastery of an 
art and to public performances as countless as they have been 
exhausting.” He did not meet the expectations of his inter- 
viewer, however, in showing himself to be “in all things an 
idealist, a pacifist, and, perhaps in matters concerning war, 4 
Tolstoyan pacifist.” To such a suggestion Paderewski replied: 


“T find something false in the pacifism of Tolstoy. It savors 
to me of doctrine, rather than anything deeper. War 1s a 
human instinct, and the alteration of opinion concerning war 
has taken the direction, not of abolishing war itself, but of a 
change in the motives for undertaking war. In one age men 
fought to make slaves that would cultivate for their owners 
the vast districts of lands that lay idle. When these districts 
were populated men fought for new lands. To-day they are 
fighting for markets and for the control of economic forees. 
One day, perhaps, men will fight for ideas : 

‘As far as art is concerned, war is the calamity and destruction 
of art. No great art work has been done in periods of violent 
and far-reaching battle. He who undertakes an important art 
work must have the opportunity calmly and quickly to gather 
about him all the forces of his fancy and intelligence, and a long 
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interspace of time to develop and to perfect the output of his 
creative mental labor. Nothing should be allowed to distract 
him. But who ean concentrate his powers at such a time as 
this, when the events of each week seem almost designed at 
once to fascinate the attention and perturb the brain? Who 
ean create 2 work of the imagination when the imagination is 
numbed and blinded? Who can write a drama when an actual 
and living tragedy greater than he conceives is unfolding in 
realities itself before his eyes? 

“JT had retired to Morges, my home near Geneva, last spring, 
intending to devote myself to some work which I had long 
in mind, and for engaging in : 


necessary. Nevertheless, we must do the best we can, realizing 
that whatever we can do is insignificant in comparison with 
what must be accomplished to achieve even a partial relief. I 
say this without any feeling of bitterness whatsoever toward 
the various combatants. My feelings are, first and last, humani- 
tarian. So, I think, should be those of every neutral nation.’ ” 





A RUINED SINGER—When Paderewski said he should re- 
turn to piano-playing to recoup the fortune lost through the 
war he did not strike the tragic note that sounds through the 
word received from Edouard de 





which conditions seemed fa- 
vorable for the first time in 
many years, and then— 

“Well, I closed my piano, 
my heart and brain being too 
full of other things. I have a 
piano here, too, in my room; 
there it is, in the corner. I 
have not played five notes in 
as many days. I can not, 
while men, women, and chil- 
dren are suffering and the 
world:is aflame. 

“The time will indeed come 
when I shall have to play 
again to earn money, for I 
have, like others richer and 
poorer, lost nearly all.” 


Much has been made in the 
past of Paderewski’s patriot- 
ism, says the writer in Musical 
America. Now ‘‘the practi- 
cal revelation of its intensity 
and fulness is enormously 
impressive’: 


“One is struck with the 
changed appearance of the 
man; in a year he seems to 
have gained ten years. A 
penetrating grief has graved 
deeper the lines of his face 
and imprinted on it new fur- 
rows. Even the affability 
and apparent good - humor 
which he evinced in a brief 
colloquy with the present 
writer could not conceal the 
difference in his aspect. 

“Paderewski has a genius 
for organization, and he will 
spare no effort to utilize his 
gifts in this direction on his 
present American visit. Just 
how matters will be arranged 





Reszké. For many years he 
was a basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and 
memories of his Mephistophe- 
les and his Hagen will linger 
long in the minds of opera- 
goers. To hear that he has 
“no fuel, no oil, no coffee”; 
that, with his fine Polish 
estates swept over by the 
blighting war, he takes refuge 
in a cellar, is to strike home 
to thousands of Americans 
the horror of the conflict. 
This picture of the great singer, 
with his song stilled by age 
as well as present griefs, offers 
no thought of amelioration 
by a return to an art that 
once brought fortune as well 
as fame. The Polish Relief 
Committee, headed by Mad- 
ame Sembrich, has published 
this word from the great 
tenor, Jean de Reszké, whose 
home is in Paris: 





‘*“My poor brother was un- 
able to get away from the war- 
zone in time. He wrote this 
letter several weeks ago, and 
now I fear he may never sur- 
vive the terrible hardships. 
He had plenty of money and 
a splendid estate, but all were 
swept away.” 





The letter referred to shows 
that there is no leveler like 
war. Wrote Edouard: 


‘*My dear brother, whether 
this will ever get through the 








so as best to assist his com- 
patriots, one must wait a while 


to see. Centers of relief will “T can not play,” he says, ‘‘ while men, women, and children are 
be established in a number of ORE HOR She ene SS eee. 





the leading cities, and divers 


PADEREWSKI ARRIVING ON POLAND'S MISSION. lines and reach you I do not 


know. I am sure no man 
could get through alive, with 
all this fighting and the con- 








methods of securing funds will 

be tried. It is even mentioned that merchants in various 
localities will be besought to contribute the proceeds of certain 
days to the fund. Upon the cooperation of nobody does Pade- 
rewski lay greater stress than that of Mme. Sembrich, whose 
labors have already borne rich fruit. 

“ “Tf you imagined all the people of New York State deprived 
of everything they owned, left a prey to starvation and disease, 
and hopelessly crusht under the iron heels of contending armies, 
you might form a slight idea of what the Poles are enduring 
at present,’ declared the artist. ‘One of the worst phases of 
the situation lies in the inability of the inhabitants of one-half of 
the country to communicate with those in the other. Compared 
with their lot, even that of the Belgians loses some of its horror, 
for my uphappy countrymen have no France, Holland, or England 
in which they can seek refuge. 

“*T speak of collecting funds for the amelioration of conditions. 
But the fact is that, however generous contributions may be, the 
sum total is bound to fall short of anything like the amount 


tinual bombardment going on 
on every hand. 

“The war broke with such suddenness that it was impos- 
sible to escape. I was forced to remain here on my estate in 
Garnesk. This part of Poland has been reduced to worse than 
a desert. All is desolate and every one is suffering. My 
beautiful estate has met the common fate and been reduced to 
ashes. I am now living in a cellar with scanty covering. If a 
shell should drop in it would afford no protection. So fierce 
has been the fighting here that there have been days when I 
could not venture forth. We have been between two fires. 
All Poland needs relief. 

“‘T have no coal, oil, coffee, and only a handful of grain left. 
Through the cold and the rain I have had but poor shelter, but 
my lot is the same as that of my fellow countrymen here. Every 
one is in want; every one is suffering. Many are dead, and 
many more will die unless aid reaches them soon. Prince 
Lukouirski and his wife recently reached here and are sharing 
my cellar with me. Their own beautiful estate has been de- 
stroyed, and even the cellar blown to atoms by the shells.” 
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FRANCE BANISHING ABSINTH 


achieved in banishing vodka will be duplicated in France 

from the prohibition of the sale of absinth. Five and a 
half millions have been added to the savings-banks’ accounts in 
Russia, but in France ‘‘the benefits to health that will accrue 
are incalculable and constitute a new source of wealth.’’ The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times, who makes this 
observation, also adds that ‘‘it is more than ever apparent that 
France, with her dwindling population, still further reduced by 


|: IS EXPECTED that the magnificent results Russia has 


HIS LATEST .ROLE. 


CARRIE NATION Mars—‘ No ‘ ’arf ard ‘arf’ business about this!’’ 
—Enright in Harper's Weekly. 


war, has need to safeguard her citizens from a disintegrating 


poison.”” He proceeds: 


“Tt needed courage to attack formidable vested interests; it 
needed patriotism to tamper with the sacred ‘liberty of the 
individual.’ That both Chambers, after a short discussion, 
arrived at prohibition, is evidence that the indictment against 
absinth was fully proved. And the counts were numerous. 

‘“Some have endeavored to draw an analogy between whisky 
and absinth, but the latter is much more dangerous on account 
of its perfume and seductiveness. It insinuates itself, like a subtle 
poison, and acts directly upon the nervous system. It disturbs 
the mental balance and leads to crimes of violence 

‘‘Absinth is a poison more powerful in murderous impulses 
than any other. Its victims sometimes run amuck in provincial 
France. In a case under my notice, a laborer, maddened . by 
absinth and armed with a long knife, rushed down a village 
street not far from Paris. The affrighted inhabitants sheltered 
in their houses. A stone, flung by a youthful David, struck the 
madman on the forehead. He was induced to enter a chemist’s, 
where he was placed under chloroform and then handed over to 
the gendarmes. Instances of the sort might be multiplied to 
show the effects of absinth.” 


In the larger centers especially the working classes have been 
debauched and ruined physically by this subtle poison, whose 
effects are thus described: 


“In the early stages it produces an agreeable feeling of in- 


toxication. By its continued employment the character becomes 


- changed. To the brightness and gaiety of the first effects 


sueceeds a somber brutishness. It is a peculiarity of absinth 
that-it provides some of the characteristics of wine-intoxication 
with those produced by spirits. Being generally taken on an 
empty stomach, as an apéritif, it affects nutrition and acts directly 
upon the nervous system. Absinthic drunkenness is accom. 
panied by convulsive phenomena and hyperesthesia, and is thus 
differentiated from other forms of drunkenness. Other features 
are the tendency to nervous agitation, insomnia, and nightmares. 
These are followed by hallucinations and profound mental 
troubles, which may lead to the Assize Court 
or to the asylum, or to both. 

“In the mental field its misdeeds are 
notorious and have been denounced by the 
faculty. Lunacy has doubled, and the ex- 
penses connected with it have more than 
doubled during the past thirty years. The 
asylums are full, and new ones are needed, 
unless this measure is going to have an im- 
mediate effect upon the numbers of the in- 
sane. Insanity exists chiefly where the con- 
sumption of this deadly spirit is highest, and, 
what is worse, the descendants of absinth- 
drinkers suffer for the sins of the father. 
The recruiting-boards are often obliged to 
reject conscripts from absinth-ridden dis- 
tricts, because of mental deficiency and other 
signs of degeneracy. Thus _absinthism 
makes mad those who suffer from it, and 
weak-minded the next generation.” 


Statistics fail to aid in estimating the 
number of half-insane from absinth indul- 
gence, for the majority go unrecorded until 
they call attention to themselves through 
the commission of some crime or become 


inmates of an asylum. But— 


“It is incontrovertible that both absinth- 
drinking and madness have increased to 
alarming proportions in thirty years. The 
consumption in pure alcohol in 1876 was 
15,500 hectoliters (a hectoliter being 22 gal- 
lons); it was ten times the amount in 1908, 
and in 1913 had reached the figure of 239,492 hectoliters, 
representing .60 liter per inhabitant (a liter being 1%4 pints; 
41% liters go to the gallon). 

“Yet this consumption is to a great extent localized in the 
basin of the Rhéne and the Seine. The Department of the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne leads with an average of 2.45 liters per head; 
then come the Var, the Vaucluse, the Rhéne, Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Seine-Inférieure. These 13 depart- 
ments absorb more than 65 per cent. of the total consumption 
of France, tho they contain only one-quarter of the population; 
and they are richest in those other products of absinth of which 
I have spoken.” 


The danger of absinth was noted by Mr. Henri Schmidt, 
Deputy for the Vosges, at the outbreak of the war, and he is 
mainly responsible for the present law: 


“This salutary movement, being once launched, spread over 
France, but the prohibition, due to the action of the prefects and 
military authorities, was not universally observed. Hence an 
Act was necessary, and it has now passed both Chambers and 
become the law of the land, enforcing not merely temporary 
but absolute prohibition. It is one of the most interesting 
manifestations of that new spirit which has arisen in France. It 
is significant that it excited no opposition among the public 
and little among the trade. The latter only stipulated that 
there should be allowances made for the amount paid in excise 
on unconsumed stock. Even in Parliament, tho the represel- 
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tative of the absinth industry chaffed M. Schmidt a little, and 


' challenged his figures which would attribute crime and lunacy 


to the product, there was evident a strong sympathy with the 
reform, which made easy the task of the introducer of the 
measure. But M. Schmidt convinced as much by his modera- 
tion as by the justice of his cause.” 





FROM FRENCH AND GERMAN PULPITS 


ROM Protestant pulpits in Germany and France come 
F the same characterizations of the war as a punishment for 

national sins, and as a cause of religious awakening, 
which we have noted as issuing from Catholic sources. In the 
translated excerpts of French sermons appearing in The Record 
of Christian Work (East Northfield, Massachusetts,) are also 
found fervid pulpit denunciations of the wickedness of the 
enemy, notably a ery against the destroyers of cathedrals by 
Pastor Charles Wagner, author of ‘“‘The Simple Life.”” In Ger- 
many the Protestant press and pulpit call upon the people to 
repent, much as did the Catholic bishops in the pastoral letter 
we quoted a few weeks ago. An editorial in Die Christen-Bote 
concludes: ‘‘Dear German people, return to the God of thy 
fathers, and learn again to believe! Come, we will return unto 
the Lord! Then we will be helped!’’ And Mr. Franz Zeller, 
who writes of “‘Germany’s Religious Awakening”’ in The Record 
of Christian Work, quotes a sermon delivered at Cologne by Dr. 
Ludwig Schiiller, director of the Syrian Orphanage at Jerusalem, 
in which the war is called a scourge for the German people: 


“Through love of pleasure and luxury and service of mam- 
mon our nation began to degenerate. In leading homes and 
circles questionable dances were had and applauded. A new 
kind of God was invented, an ‘impersonal’ God, who hears no 
prayers and does not guide the world, according to his will, with 
an Almighty hand. ; ‘ 

“Then suddenly the lightning fell. The war came. The hour 
of decision for our people was at hand. Now it was either into 
perdition or back to the living God. And our people have chosen 
the good part. We bowed under the mighty hand of God. We 
confest that we had much to repent and much to restore. 
The breaking out of the war suddenly found a praying people. 
It was such a change in the innermost soul (innersten Seelen- 
stimmung) of the German people as we all have never yet 
experienced.” 


Testifying to the effect of such appeals, Mr. Zeller says he 
has heard that church services and prayer-meetings have been 
“attended by such crowds of people as had not been seen in the 
churches for years, excepting on special days.’”’ This writer 
also tells of the religious awakening among soldiers at the front. 
We read of the soldier, a man of culture, who came home wounded, 
and said: ‘‘With Goethe’s ‘Faust’ I went out; with the New 
Testament I came back.” From Deutsche Welt (Berlin) is taken 
a description of fighting on the western front, in which the 
writer tells how the soldier at last fumbles for the Bible or the 
hymn-book given by the mother or father at home. Many a 
skeptic begins to think there is a God, after all. ‘‘ Yes, there 
is some truth in it; many, many have felt it, and to me, one, a 
Socialist of reddest hue, has said: ‘I am going to go to church 
again! Not lehrt beten.’’’ (Need teaches to pray.) 

So it is in France, whose religious awakening has been so freely 
diseust that this one quotation from a sermon by Wilfred Monod, 
of the Oratoire, must suffice: 

“Who will deny that the French people have passed, during the 
last months, through one of those moral crises which can end in 
a radical and healing conversion? Let us have the courage to 
acknowledge that, in more than one respect, our nation offered 
certain alarming symptoms of anemia, and even of degeneracy. 
Philosophers, educators, statesmen, have remarked with horror 
the progress of tuberculosis, alcoholism, gambling-habits, de- 
bauchery, lawlessness, and the spirit of faction. Besides this, 
the French seemed resigned to their own disappearance. They 


gave’ more work to the coffin-makers than ‘to the cradle- 
makers 
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‘‘Suddenly the trumpet sounded ‘To arms!’ 

‘‘Then were manifested in the social organism, with surprizing 
spontaneity, those phenomena of defense which appear in sick 
persons reacting toward health. As one sees the regenerating 
cells running by instinct to all the points in the tissues that are 
most menaced, so the French people grappled the chief measures 
of prophylaxis and disinfection. The spectacle was wonderful. 
How quickly and surely the finger was placed on each sore! 
Prohibition of absinth, the perfidious national poison; prohibi- 
tion of gambling-machines in the drink-shops; prohibition of 
clandestine correspondence at the poste-restante, by which the 
post-offices too often become corrupters of morals. And one 
must recall the early closing of the drink-shops, the aid to the 




















THE ENEMY ’S ALLY. 


—Bernard Partridge in Punch (London). 


unemployed, the increase of free public food, the suppression of 
sensationalism in the papers, the cessation of polemics in the 
press, the reawakening of religious sentiment, the reflecting 
silence of militant free thought. 

‘Such have been the fruits of the trial.” 


Others train their pulpit artillery on the foe and rival the 
denunciations of the Old Testament. Paul Stdpfer, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters in the University of Bordeaux, has been 
preaching in the place of his pastor, who was summoned to the 
front. In one sermon, according to the Record’s account, he 
paid his respects to the patriotic manifesto of the German scholars 
and theologians: 


“Tt is the ignoble counterpart of the splendid words of Pascal 
on the powerlessness of violence against truth. It is the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit which the Gospel has said God 
does not pardon. It is the restoration ‘of paganism and of the 
old official religion in which the State is sole divinity.” 


And Pastor Wagner, the writer of ‘‘The Simple Life,”’ preach- 
ing in a day when the simple things of life, as well as the elaborate 
development of modern civilization, are being trampled on, is 
inspired to these sentences by the destruction at Reims:.- 

“The cathedrals are ‘built: upon the Bible.’ They are the 


Bible illustrated ,in sculpture:‘and painting. Thejr form is a 
cross. They “are built toward the sunrising. They chant the 
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hopes of men and mourn their sorrows. They are of the age when 
all modern life was in the egg. 

“The eathedral was the book, the newspaper, thought itself, 
before the days of printing. There are in certain corners of the 
cathedra]s little sculptures which a practised eye alone recog-., 
nizes and knows how to interpret. These are the signature and - 
testament of the heroes af liberty in a time when liberty had not , 
yet aequired citizenshir. In a word; the cathedral is both a 
world of memories and a world of hopes. When one.fires and - 
profanes such monumynts one profanes not only sanctuaries of a 
special church and the patrimony of a particular nation, but the 
sanctuaries of all the churches. One blasphemes against.all.divin- 
ity and all humanity. A horrible crime, indeed, was committed 
when the black molossian dogs spit and bayed with their unclean 
voices about the headless saints and the broken windows, and 
when the shells mingled the blood of the wounded with that of 
their lay nurses and Sisters of Charity.” 





TWO VIEWS OF NON-RESISTANCE 


NE CAN NOT RESIST the impression that Mr. Carnegie 
() spoke more or less academically when he declared that 
should the Germans attempt to invade us he would walk 

out to meet them and bid them a hearty welcome. Passive 
resistance may be entertained as a principle when it is conveni- 
ently remote as an expedient of action. Yet it seems to be 
the belief of one of Britain's leading ethical teachers, Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell, leeturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
declares that the best way to cure the Germans of aggression is 
to endure their onslaughts. The policy of non-resistance con- 
tains ‘‘an immense measure of wisdom, if only men would have 
the courage to carry it out,’ he avers in a recent number of The 
International Journal of Ethics (Concord, N. H.). Luxemburg 
tried it and got off much better than Belgium, which adopted 
the other method. If France and Great Britain had behaved 
like Luxemburg, Mr. Russell seems to think nothing very serious 
would have happened to them. This is a position that would 
doubtless be received with a smile, if not more, were it not for 
the writer’s eminent position in the world of philosophic thought. 
As the present war is so. largely productive of discussions, this 
also will interest those who have tried to formulate an ethical; 
theory of the contest. Mr. Russell writes: 


‘‘We can not destroy Germany even by:a complete military 
vietory, nor, conversely, could Germany -destroy England even 
if our Navy were sunk and London occupied by the. Prussians. 
English civilization, the English language, English manufactures, 
would still exist, and as a matter of practical politics it would 
be totally impossible for Germany to establish a tyranny in this 
country. If the Germans, instead of being resisted by force 
of arms, had been passively permitted to establish themselves 
wherever they pleased, the halo of glory and courage surrounding 
the brutality of military success would have been absent, and 
public opinion in Germany itself would have rendered any 
oppression impossible. The history of our own dealings with 
our Colonies affords abundant examples to show that under 
such circumstances the refusal of self-government is not possible. 
In a word, it is the means of repelling hostile aggression which 
make hostile aggression disastrous and which generate the fear 
by which hostile nations come to think aggression justified. As 
* between civilized nations, therefore, non-resistance would seem 
not only a distant religious ideal, but the course of practical 
wisdom. Only pride and fear stand in the way of its adoption. 
But the pride of military glory might be overcome by a nobler 
pride, and the fear might be overcome ‘by a clearer realization 
of the solidity and indestructibility of a modern civilized nation.” 


To a writer in The Westminster Gazette (London) this seems 
‘indeed the faith that removes mountains.” He imagines Mr. 
Russell assuming that ‘‘no nation would ever be aggressive if it 
were not in a state of unreasoning panic about the precautions 
of its neighbors.’’ This writer is even more vehement: 


“T submit that there is obviously something wrong with a 
philosophy which comes into this violent collision with the facts 
of history as commonly conceived, and with the natural human 
instincts of nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 


human beings. The idea that non-resistance would cure 

sion is a speculation of a highly mystical order, which gets 
countenance from history or experience. Liberty has moa 
been won without conflict or kept by those who were unwj hg 
to.defend it.at the cost of their lives. We may be sure that 
people, which was unwilling to resist an invader would be que 
unable to win self-government from a conqueror. If the Ger 
mans came- unopposed to London, we should, like the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, pass under the dominion of Prussian bureau. 
crats,-who-have so far shown no sign of learning from ys the 
lesson of granting autonomy to their possessions. Mr. Russell’s 
idea that ‘conquest is only. made disastrous by the resistanee 
which causes it to be accompanied by loss of life or destruction 
of propérty is to my mind utterly unethical. Conquest, in the 
view of normal men, is a disaster per se, which far transcends the 
acts of violence by which it may be accomplished. For it 
destroys the human relations, traditions, and loyalties, which 
normal then count most precious, and establishes relations of 
subjection:and servility, which they most detest. 

“It is idle to say that the substitution of German for British 
control of the British Empire would be compatible with the 
continuance of the English language, English self-government 
or English mercantile prosperity. It might or might not be. 
and in all probability would only be, if the English, after being 
conquered, recovered enough strength to fight their conquerors 
for these privileges. But, unquestionably it would have pro- 
found and far-reaching effects, and all of them, from the English 
point of view, in the last degree calamitous. 

“Thus, while Mr. Russell calls his article ‘The Ethics of War,’ 
his analysis is most defective on its ethical side. To get to the 
ethical roots of the matter we must begin by acknowledging 
that there are certain things for which men care more than they 
eare for their lives. This is the guiding motive of wars for 
principles and wars for self-defense, and even tho moral standards 
vary and the principles of one generation may seem superstitious 
to the next, that is still the greatest fact about human nature, 
and it must be rated as of the highest ethical value. We shall 
make no progress in this analysis until we realize how far this 
ideal element enters into war. It is not the pride of military 
glory which makes men fight for their soil, or their homes, or 
resist a tyranny in arms, but affection, loyalty, and a sense of 
human worth and dignity. There is no ‘nobler pride’ which 
will ‘overcome’ these emotions, and the idea that modern nations, 
any more than ancient or medieval, will prove indestructible 
without them is an illusion. 

“If we want to get rid of war, and to find some more rational 
way of litigating human differences, we must begin by recognizing 
the reality and high value of all these emotions, and we must 
throw the blame on the aggressor who violates them, and not on 
the victim who resists him. The contrary process, which lets hos- 
tile aggression go free and: saddles its victim with the disasters 
of war, inverts all the ethical standards and throws us on a 
hopelessly false track. Ultimately, this line of reasoning leads 
to abolishing the police and letting burglars have the run of 
our houses, in the hope that their hearts may be softened by 
witnessing the helplessness of their victims. It is, in fact, 
philosophical anarchism, and as fatal to any law and justice rest- 
ing on force in civil life as to the use of force between nations.” 


Another opponent of Mr. Russell’s theories is Prof. Ralph 
Barton Perry, of Harvard, who takes up and controverts one 
after another Mr. Russell’s specific opinions, and yet gives his 
assent to Mr. Russell’s general and underlying opinion that ‘‘the 
way of mercy is the way of happiness for all”’: 


“This opinion is abundantly verified by human experience, 
past and present, and is rapidly coming to be a:common premise 
from which all philosophically minded persons argue. War is 
an unmitigated calamity. It is not to be praised, but denounced; 
it is not even to be tolerated and idealized as a natural necessity, 
but is rather to be hunted to its sources and eradicated like a 
loathsome and déstructive disease. . . . There is a curious inver- 
sion of-emphasis in-Mr. Russell’s article. It is not impossible 
that a distrust of vulgar opinion should lead a nicely analytical 
and cautiously reflective mind to exaggerate whatever is con- 
trary to the general prejudice. It may even lead one to dwell at 
length upon the immoderate indignation of the victim, while the 
fury of the assailant rages unrebuked. It is doubtless the prin- 
cipal task of the philosopher to offset the bias of the multitude 
and resist the current that sweeps by him. But it sometimes 
happens that the common opinion is correct, and that even such 
blind passions as patriotism and righteous indignation will be 
found working for the general good.” 
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HOW BELGIUM RECEIVED THE “LITERARY DIGEST” FLOUR 


stowed in the hold of the Belgian re- 

lief steamship Lynorta at Norfolk, 
Va.,” writes James M. Bennett, of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World-News; ‘‘I 
was aboard the Lynorta when she steamed 
for Rotterdam on January 10; I saw the 
flour taken out of the Lynoria at Rotter- 
dam; I saw it loaded into cars and shipped 
into Belgium; I saw the cars arrive in Liége; 
I saw the flour made into bread; I saw the 
loaves given to the hungry thousands, and 
I followed some of them into their homes 
and saw them eat the food sent them by 
the thousands of readers of Tue LireRArRyY 


2 | SAW the Lirerary Dicest flour 


DicEst.” 

Describing in detail what he saw of the ter- 
rible need of Belgium and of the work of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, in dis- 
tributing the flour bought with the subscrip- 
tions of our readers and of the many other 
Americans who answered the appeal for help, 
Mr. Bennett continues: 


“Tf the average American were asked who 
was running the biggest food-supply on earth, 
he would probably name one of the great 
Chicago packing-firms. If he thought a lit- 
tle further, he might say the commissariat 
of the German or Allied armies. But he 
would be mistaken. The biggest food busi- 
ness in the world is an American institution. 
It was organized by eight Americans in 
London, on October 22, 1914. 
Itis feeding 7,000,000 people 











“TI SAW THE LOAVES GIVEN 

TO THE HUNGRY THOUSANDS.” 
Mr. James M. Bennett, who saw 
the flour made into bread and visited 
the Belgians in their homes and ‘‘saw 
them eat the food sent them by 


. thousands of readers of THE LITERARY 


DIGEsT.”’ 








They can not buy more food. The bread- 
line is their only refuge. 

‘Words fail when one tries to write of 
the expressions of wo on the faces of these 
stricken people as they wait in their turn 
for bread. Hunger is there, its imprint is 
on their faces; want is there, shown in their 
patched .and worn clothing. Despair is 
there, for they know not what the morrow 
will bring. Above it all, however, rising as 
a brilliant sun to dispel the rays of un- 
happiness, is the faith of the people. Bel- 
gium’s faith is an example to all the peoples 
of the world. 

“Tt was the saddest and most heartrend- 
ing sight I had ever seen. It seemed there 
were thousands in line. They were wait- 
ing for a loaf of bread. Their plight stirred 
me deeply as I looked into their faces. Men, 
women, and children were there. Black was 
the predominating garb. They were wearing 
outward signs of sorrow for the men who 
had gone forth to war, and I wondered 
what heartaches were in that long line of 
humanity as it stood there waiting for the 
food that the people of America had sent to 
them. 

“I noticed many aged men and women 
holding out their hands for the loaves of 
America’s bounty. Girls and boys of tender 
years were there. Some were scantily clad, 
and the wintry winds seemed to chill them. 
I saw several of them shiver. 

‘‘ As the bread-line passed the distributing- 
point, the recipients ‘heard words of cheer 
from the Americans and Belgians who were 
giving out the supplies. ‘There’s lots more,’ 
was the favorite expression. This brought 

a smile to the faces of many, 





who would have no food to- 
day but for its work. Its 
helpers number tens of thou- 
sands. It has more than sixty 
ships. It operates hundreds 
of canal-boats. It has its own 
flag, internationally recognized, 
and deals direct with great 
governments. It is handling 
millions of dollars at an ex- 
pense of less than 2 per cent. 
of the turnover. Yet it has 
no capital, and no income, 
except that what it begs. It 
may be termed, in fact, the 
biggest begging business as 
well as the biggest food busi- 
ness. It is the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. 

“When the war isover, there 
will be the finest possible sub- 
ject for the ablest historian in 
the Commission’s work. It is 
naking—it has made—a rec- 
ord for humanity and for this 
Republic of which Americans 
can never cease to be proud. 

“Belgium’s bread-line is a 
long stream of humanity. The 
Commission is feeding about 
1,700,000 persons, and it is esti- 
mated that the bread-line is 
600 mi)2s long. It is inereas- 
ing in length as the days 
go by. 

“Belgians who had a little 
money when the war came 
have ‘strung it out’ as long 
as possible. Each day the lit- 
tle store of cash of hundreds 
of persons becomes depleted. 





as they replied, ‘ Merci, m’sieu!’ 
“It was comforting to real- 








ize that America’s great arm 
of charity had reached out and 
saved these people from star- 
vation. I'll never forget that 
bread-line. Who with a heart 
could see so much misery with- 
out a feeling of great pity? 

‘“Wherever I went in [el- 
gium, there was that same lonz 
line of hungry ones waiting 
for bread. Many times I saw 
in the line men and women 
just as well drest as you 
and I. In their faces was the 
look of utter hopelessness, for 
they did not then know how 
long the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium could continue to 
keep up the supplies, or how 
long it would be before they 
must starve. I saw Cardinal 
Mercier in Malines—I shall 
never forget his face as long 
as I live—and he put into 
words what I saw in the faces 
of the people. ‘If you in 
America don’t continue to send 
us food,’ said he, ‘we shall 
starve.’ 

“That is the story of the 
nation in a nutshell. Every- 
where I went there was the ery, 


UNLOADING THE FLOUR AT ROTTERDAM. ‘More! More!’ 


On the reader's right, with the cane, is Col. Soren Listoe, Ameri- 
can consul-general at Rotterdam. The one with the soft hat, on the 
left, is Mr. C. A. Young, Rotterdam manager for the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. The man wearing the cap is 
Captain Waring of the Lynorta. Directly behind the bags of flour 
and wearing the square top hat is Mr. Bennett, who tclls tho story. 


‘*Don’t think the poor Bel- 
gians are ungrateful, however. 
We flew a little Stars and 
Stripes on our motor, and hun- 
dreds of women came up and 
kissed it. Little children fin- 











gered it lovingly. In Brussels 
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J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather-proof, 


rotects against 
is no coat- 


wood sheathing and 
for all slope roofs. 
First cost only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-Up Roofing 


A monolithic struc- 
ture, permanent, 
and protects 
against fire. Light 
weight, smooth sur- 
faced, perfectly 
clean, needs no 
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J-M Asbestos 
Corrugated 
Roofing 


Sheet metal cover- 
ed with Asbestos 
felt that ~ been 
impregnat with 
Trinidad Lake As- 

phalt. Practically 

indestructible. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 


Best of “Rubber 
Type” ready roof- 
ings. Excellent for 
general roofing pur- 


J-M Roofings 
for Every 
Requirement 
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My twenty years experience 
in the roofing business has 
convinced me that -you take 
no chances with roofing 
backed by J-M Responsibility 


pubs & Gee 


Sussex, N. J. 


Hundreds of folks in the southern tier of 
New York State and over the line in northern 
New Jersey know what John Myers stands 
for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up that way 
back him up, too. 


Your Roof 
Becomes Our Roof 


when you cover your building with J-M 
Roofing and register that roof with us. 


You may have a guarantee if you want 
one; but no “‘guarantee”’ ever printed 
assures your roofing satisfaction so well 
as the J-M way of doing business. 


Every foot of roofing we ever made was 
made not merely to sell but to serve. 


M ROOFING 
Responsibility 


is not a policy—it is a principle. 


It is applicable to you and to your roof wher- 
ever you live, because our branches cover the 
country and our representatives are every- 
where. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings never need painting 
and last for years practically without repairs. 
And they are not only weather-proof, they 
are also fire-retardant. Sparks and flying 
brands will not ignite them. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined 
and approved by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories under the direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


We want every J-M Roof Owner to register his roof with us so we 
can see that it gives him real J-M Roofing Service. Tell us what 
kind of building you have to roof and we will tell you the type of 
roofing that has given the best service on similar buildings during our 
experience of more than a half century. Let us hear from you. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Akron 
Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 

: Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland’ 


Houston 
Iridianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
oronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Youngstown 





they are talking of putting up a 
to mark the callialie’ of Belgiua 
America. to 

“I was in the badly damag i 

Dinant, near the French Rodel or ? 

. ’ r | 

had taken lunch in a small hotel, one ¢ d 

of which had been shot away, the wite a 

the proprietor gave me a German shrapnel 

shell that had torn its way through the y i 

of the hotel and into her bedroom. . 

“*Take it to America, sir,’ she said, ‘as 

. a ’ 5S 

a souvenir of poor Dinant. Oh, gir We 

Belgians love your people. Without them 

thousands of us would have perished of 
hunger. God bless America!’ 

“Getting into Belgium is not a summer. 
day’s pastime. Few persons can ae 
complish it, for Germany has shut the 
door with a slam. Some few business men 
are going in, but it is such a hard job to 
get. over the border that only the daring 
spirits are attempting it. 

“When I left Roanoke, some of my 
friends said: ‘You won’t get into Belgium: 
they don’t want newspaper men there,’ i 
turned this over in my mind several times 
while the Lynorta was steaming across the 
Atlantic during those stormy days in 
January, and when the ship reached 
Rotterdam, after the voyage of twenty-one 
days from Norfolk, I knew I just had to 
eross the Holland border into Belgium. 

‘**While I was in my hotel in Rotterdam, 
trying to get my ‘land-legs’ the clerk said 
to me: ‘The American consul-general and 
the Rotterdam manager of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium called to see you an 
hour ago, sir,’ and told me the callers 
would return. About two o’clock they 
eame. One was Col. Soren Listoe, the 
consul, and the other, Mr. C. A. Young. 
After we had talked fifteen or twenty 
minutes, Mr. Young asked: ‘Mr. Bennett, 
when will you be ready to go into Belgium?’ 
Trying to conceal my surprize, I mentioned 
the morrow morning. 

‘**T explained to Mr. Young that I wasa 
newspaper man. This proved a stumbling- 
block, but he finally found on my passport 
the statement that I desired to go into 
Belgium to observe the distribution of 
relief-supplies. 

‘**That will let you in,’ said Mr. Young, 
‘but we ask you to promise not to write 
anything of the stories you will hear about 
the Germans?’ I promised. It was un- 
necessary, because I heard but little to the 
detriment of the Germans, and I took that 
little at a big discount. The Germans are 
not taking a crumb of food that the Com- 
mission is sending in. So far asI could see, 
the Germans are honestly helping.” 


Of his experiences in Liége, where he saw 
the Lirerary Dicest flour actually dis 
tributed, Mr. Bennett writes: 


“Tt was a sad but rare privilege to have 
been in the stricken city of Liége on 
February 8, when the shipment of seven- 
teen cars of flour arrived from Rotterdam. 
Accompanied by Colonel Listoe, I saw the 
long, long bread-line—the most poignantly 
desolate of all those I saw in Belgium—in 
what had but recently been a thriving city, 
now called Liittich and under German 
military rule. It was the patient line of 
humanity of all ages waiting for the bread 
that had been given to them by the 
readers of Tue Literary Dicest. As! 
looked at them tears came to my ey. 
War has taken toll of their loved ones, 
and deprived them of their livelihood, and 
sent them to seek charity. If, among the 
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‘butors to the fund, there is any one 
ede a sacrifice, it was made in a 
noble cause. | realized this as I stood 
there on the sidewalk in Liége and saw the 
people reach out their hands and receive the 
et While I was in Liége I saw the widow 
of Jean Banfon. Jean was an expert 
machinist. He earned a good wage, and 
with it he was caring for a wife and five 
children. They lived in a vine-covered 
cottage in the suburbs, right under the guns 
of one of the great forts. Peace, prosperity, 
and plenty were theirs. Then the war 
came. Jean Banfon laid aside his tools 
and shouldered a rifle. He went to the 
war. He did not return. 

“Soon the widow’s few franes were gone. 
Want knocked at the door. The great 
hand of American charity saved this 
family, among thousands of others, from 
starvation. 1 saw the widow of Jean 
Banfon and the five children. They 
stood in the long, long line, waiting for a 
loaf of American bread to be doled out to 
each of them. 

“T was informed by Mr. G. 8. Jackson, 
a young American who was in charge of 
the relief-work in Liége, that there were 
about 175,000 persons who were entirely 
dependent upon the bounty of the Ameri- 
can people for their daily food. In the 
whole province of Liége, Mr. Jackson said, 
daily supplies were being given out to 
250,000 persons. 

“When I heard this I gained an intimate 
knowledge of the great need of a people 
who can not help themselves. I was glad 
and proud that I came from the land 
where the people had opened their hearts 
and purses to send help in time of terrible 
stress; I was glad that it was my privilege 
to be counted among the readers of Tur 
Lirerary Dicrest, which has given so 
freely of, its money and valuable space to 
help succor the stricken people.of this sad 
country.” 





Fellow - Feeling —The pale-faced pas- 
senger looked out of the car windows with 
exceeding interest. Finally he turned to 
his seatmate: 

“You likely think I never rode in the 
cars before,’ he said, ‘ but the fact is, 
pardner, I just got out of the pen this 
mornin’, an’ it does me good to look around. 
It is goin’ to be mighty tough, tho, facin’ 
my old-time friends. I s’pose, tho, you 
ain’t got much idee how a man feels in a 
ease like that? ”’ 

“Perhaps I have a better idea of your 
feelings than you think,’ said the other 
gentleman with a sad smile. ‘I am just 
getting home from Congress.””—New York 
Evening Post. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION ~ 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 

ERARY DIGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your Nee yee | are swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
May seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Alba Ornamental Globes in William Taylor & Sons’ Store, Cleveland, O., “‘make buying easy”, 


Good Light for Profit 
Poor Light for Loss 


Good Light to make buying easy for customers. 

Good Light to enable your employees to do 
their best— more work; better work. Poor light 
to hinder them—less work; more mistakes; more 
headaches and “days off”. , 

Good light for the best use of high-price 
equipment, high-price labor and high-price space. 
Poor light for the worst use. 

Good light for profit. Poor light for loss. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
for Good Light 


' Alba for light that is easy on the eyes. Alba to dis- 
tribute the light to where employees need it. Alba to 
help them see better, work better, feel better. Alba 
for increased efficiency and fewer mistakes. 

Alba to save you money—more light from the same 
current or the same light from less current. 





These Pamphlets for Everyone 


Your home or business needs light suited to your particular 
requirements. The Pamphlets listed below tell how to get good 
light. Ask for the ones which interest you. We will also 
send a Portfolio of Suggestions for your particular need. 
























1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 

2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
4-Stores 8-Banks 





Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 

Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co fees ane 
Pittsburgh 






The coupon is for your convenience [@~ 

















Sales and Showrooms also in New York 


























Chicago, Philadelphia Street 
St Louis, ee ee 
Cleveland, Dallas. rancisco ies 4 
Matbeth Evans Glass Co City and State 







Ltd Toronto 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 








\ JY OU probably have a favor- 
ite brand of shells. You ask 
for them by name when you 

buy. But has it ever occurred to 

you that the maker and loader of 
those shells expects you to go 
further than that? 

He knows that there is a dif- 
ference in shotgun powders. He 
knows that experienced men, old 
hands with a shotgun, buy not 
only shells, but also powder, by 
name, 

So for your convenience he 
uses various recognized brands of 
powder in loading. For your 
guidance he prints the name of the 
powder with which a box of shells 
is loaded upon the top wad of 
every shell and on the outside of 
the box. 

The next time you buy shells 
ask for 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


It will improve your shooting either 
at the traps or in the field. It is a 
powder of unusual uniformity. You 
always know what to expect when 
you shoot it. 

It gives uniformity in recoil, and 
light recoil. It gives uniformity in 
patterns, and even patterns. It gives 
uniformity in velocity, and high 
velocity. It is water-proof, weather- 
proof, and age-proof. You can depend 
upon it always. When you buy shells 
ask for Infallible Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder. Look for the name on the 
wad and on the box. 

Get these two interesting books: 
‘**Trapshooting’’ treats of this delight- 
ful sport from the viewpoint of the 
veteran and the beginner. ‘‘Hercules 

Sporting Powders”’ is of inter- 
est to every one who owns a 
rifle, shotgun or revolver. Free 
for the asking. Write for 
your copies today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1-5 W. 11th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


“ T UST what is the Celtic quality in lit- 
erature? Not even Matthew Arnold 
eould define it satisfactorily, yet its 

presence may be recognized by the veriest 

tyro of criticism. This week we have the 
privilege of quoting a poem which breathes 
the very spirit of Celtic fancy—‘‘He 

Whom A Dream Hath Possest,”” by Shaemas 

O Sheel, whose first book, ‘‘The Blossomy 

Bough,” won high praise on its appearance 

several years ago. There is nothing that 

can be pointed out as distinctively Celtic 
about the imagery or idiom of this poem, 
not does it celebrate any of ancient Ire- 
land’s gods and heroes. Yet it is thor- 
oughly and unmistakably Celtic. We take 
it from Mr. OSheel’s new book, ‘‘The 
Light Feet of Goats’’ (The Franklin Press, 
Inc., 209 West 38th Street, New York). 


HE WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSEST 


By SHAEMAS O SHEEL 


He whom a dream hath possest knoweth no more 
of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the 
mouthing of words he scorns; 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a 
knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth 
a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possest ‘knoweth no more 
of roaming; 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the 
speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever 
homing, 
And going, he comes, and coming he heareth a 
call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possest knoweth no more 
of sorrow, 
At death and the dropping of leaves and the 
fading of suns he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and scorns the 
desire of a morrow, 
And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the 
ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possest treads the im- 
palpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps 
to a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from 
eternal arches, 
And rides God’s battle-field in a flashing and 
golden car. 


Mr. O Sheel has selected an unusual title 
for his book, which is explained, if not to 
every mind justified, by these lovely four 
lines. Many a book of excellent verse has 
less of the magic of sheer beauty than this 
quatrain. 


DREAMS AND THE WORLD 
By SHAEMAS O SHEEL 


I will not lose grasp of the world because of my 
dream; 

Because of my dream I can not lose grasp of the 
world. 

Heed not the ways of the creepers, O dreamers of 
dreams, 

Dreams are the light feet of goats on the crags of 
the world. 


That accomplished maker of lyrics, Mr. 
Thomas S. Jones, appears this spring with 
a new and enlarged version of his book, 
“The Voice in the Silence” (The Mosher 
Press). Few contemporary poets can turn 
a sonnet more deftly than the author of 





“The Rose-Jar,’” and few can charge it 





A Great 
Constructive Force 


O most of us the thought 

of explosives immediately 

suggests the idea of de- 
struction.- As a matter of fact 
explosives are one of the great- 
est constructive forces in our 
modern civilization. 

Without explosives you would 
find the world a vastly less 
pleasant place in which to live, 

Without explosives modern 
mining, modern quarrying, 
modern building, modern 
engineering and an important 
feature of modern farming would 
be impossible or else have to be 
carried on at an immense addi- 
tional expenditure of time and 
labor. 


HERCULES 
POWDERS 


play a most important part in 
these great branches of the in- 
dustry. Throughout the U. §. 
wherever explosives are in de- 
mand they are known. 

Hercules Powders in their vari- 
ous forms are manufactured with 
exacting care. Not a shipment 
leaves a Hercules mill until it has. 
been thoroughly tested, 

The enviable reputation they en- 
joy among those who are familiar 
with explosives is due to their un- 
failing high quality and absolute re- 
liability. 

Two of our books will probably 
be of especial interest to you. They 
are free. 

Progressive Cultivation explains 
clearly how Hercules Dynamite will 
help you produce bigger and better 
crops. 

Trapshooting is a profusely il- 
lustrated little book that will inter- 

est those who already know 
this wholesome sport as well 
as those who have yet toen- 
joy its pleasures. Write 
today. 

HERCULES POWDER,CO. 


1-5 W: 11th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERCULES 
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with feeling more delicate and sincere. 
Here is a typical example of his artistry: 


CANDLE-LIGHT 
By THomas S. JONES, JR. 


As in old days of mellow candle-light, 
A little flame of gold beside the pane 
Where icy branches blowing in the rain 
seem specter figures of a ghostly night; 
Yet on the hearth the fire is warm and bright, 
The homely kettle steams a soft refrain, 
And to one’s mind old things rush back again, 
Sweet tender things still young in death's despite. 


§o, when the winter blasts across life’s sea 
Do beat about my door and shake the walls 
Until the house must sink upon the sand, 
Then on some magic wind of memory, 
Borne swiftly to my heart a whisper falls— 
And on my arm the pressure of your hand! 





And here is a Wordsworthian lyric as 
graceful as the lilaes which inspired it. 
Mr. Jones’s directness and simplicity are 
valuable parts of his poetic equipment. 





BEYOND 


By THoMAS 8. JONES, JR. 





I wonder if the tides of spring 
Will always bring me bacl: again 
Mute rapture at the simple thing 
Of lilacs blowing in the rain? 





If so, my heart will ever be 

Above all fear, for I shall know 
There is a greater mystery 

Beyond the time when lilacs blow. 






Here is a poem that for sheer beauty 
equals any the war has produced. The 
author, known as a brilliant poet, was one 
ofethe young Englishmen who went to the 
relief of Antwerp in Winston Churchill’s 
naval brigade. He died recently of sun- 
stroke in the Dardanelles. The poem 
appeared in New Numbers, a quarterly 
published by Mr. Brooke, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Mr. John Drinkwater, and 
Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 








IF I SHOULD DIE 


By RupPERT BROOKE 





If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam. 
A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by En- 
gland given; ; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


Professor W. P. Trent, of the English 
Department of Columbia University, con- 
tributes to the New:Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
these vigorous. lines: They are by no 
means “‘neutral’’ in tone, but they are dig- 
nified and thoughtful. - 


GERMANY, 1915 
By W. P. TRENT 


Fronting the world, she stands erect 

In valor, strength, and self-respect. 

The threats and insults of her foes 

She answers grim, with scorn and blows. 
In peace,'a wisely ordered State; 

In war, she shows herself as great; 


























OU men of action who love 

_ freedom of limb and chafe 
under garment restraint will find 
this union suit exactly to your 


Ve C40 WE 
Athletic 


Union Suit 


Licensed under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 


is made of soft, cool fabrics, sized 
for roomy fit without any clumsy 
fullness and made absolutely com- 
fort-perfect by the original pat- 
ented closed crotch. 
















































Made sleeveless or half sleeves, 
knee or three-quarter lengths in 
all the desirable imported and 
domestic tub-tested woven 


$1.00 and u 
men; 50c and up for 





























Retailers who are seeking to 
provide the most desirable and 
up-to-date merchandise for their 
customers will show you Wilson 
Bros. garments in the full line of 
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If your dealer does not handle them, write us 
and we will tell you how to get them. 


WVilsartCr0i—Chicago 
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Why worn motors never 


your only protection against your heaviest 
expense—depreciation. 
When motor wear comes, it comes to stay. 
The noises and rattle of worn-down motor 
parts grow worse—not better. 


site the car 
biloils that 


| tions cover 
mercial veh 


“come back” 


OUR smallest expense — lubrication —is | Cob 


Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter oppo- 


means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’. ‘‘Arc’’ Sais | 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’’. 


orrect Lubrication 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle a 
should be used. For example. * 


The recommenda- 
all models of both pleasure and com- | 
icles unless otherwise noted. 





Metal worn off by friction is gone forever. That 


MODEL OF 


1911 1912 1913 194 1915 





is why worn motors don’t ‘‘come back.”’ 


A year’s supply of the most efficient lubri- sec 
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cating oil you can buy will cost you very little | Spt Deiat. 
more than the cheapest oil on the market— 


maybe five dollars a year. 


As a matter of fact, poor oils ‘use up” or 

‘wear out’ much more quickly than efficient 
Banede- so cost more than they appear to. 
And the very fact that they quickly “wear 
out” should be a warning signal. 


Poor “wearing” oil means a quick-wearing | Chine 0000 
motor. mia Ig oy >= eo 


| Chesterfield six. . 


Is it worth your while then to buy a cheap | ‘v 
oil and risk serious and permanent depreciation | Cussingiam.: 
in the value of your car? 

It is part of our daily work to analyze the 
lubricating problems in large manufacturing 
plants, all over the world, and to specify the 
oils which will most efficiently meet ‘the con- 
ditions in each case. 


The same thorough engineering analysis has 
been put into the study of automobile lubri- 
cation. 

The condensed lubrication Chart on this 
page is more than interested advice. It rep- 
resents the best engineering practice based 
upon extended scientific research. 

Among motorists who are_ intelligently 
watching expense, this Chart has for years 
been a standard guide to correct lubrication. 
If your car is not listed, a complete Chart will 
be sent at your request. 

A plain question you must decide is this: 
Will you buy correct lubrication—or pay ulti- 
mately for the costly penalties of incorrect | Mame. 
lubrication? inom... 


GARCON 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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L yons as Kaight 
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In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. ‘Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. For information, kindly ad- 
dress any inquiry to our nearest office. 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for gasoline mo- 
tor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle biloil “*B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’”’ 


For Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A"’ for motor 
and enclosed chains. For open chains and differential use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““C.” 
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VACUUM OfFL:*COMPANY, iocheues, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manclactere of Ligh-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Petrone New York 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: petro Fas 


— 


Philadelphia 


M inneapolis : 
Indianapolis 
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Witness the drenching blood th 
Polonian, Gallic, Belgian plains. 
While Britain’s coasts at specters stare 
That leap from sea, or drop from air. 


al stains 


The world ere now such marvel saw 
Never, and halts 'twixt rage and awe. 
Vain rage! This stark, consummate 
Is girt with adamantine right— 

The right to live beneath the sun. 
The right to hold what has been won 
By toil and science, thrift and art. 

In camp and farm, in school and mart— 
A right which still without avail 
Revenge and cant and greed assail. 
Before such prowess rage must sink. 

And generous minds be bold to think, 
Hypocrisy hath here no place; 
Barbarian?—that imperial race? 

By Heaven, yon Germany, to-day 
Holding so splendidly at bay 

Those variegated tribes of men, 

Is not a thing to hunt and pen! 


might 


Enough of blind, hysteric fear, 
Enough of menace, vaunt, and sneer, 
Enough of ghastly tales untrue! 
Give the heroic State her due! 
Strength to her arm and to her brow 
All glory that the gods allow! 


The Fatherland ‘prints a new poem by 
Professor Trent, in honor of Germany's 
ally. War-poetry would be pleasanter 
reading if al! war-poets had Professor 
Trent’s restraint and dignity. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— 1914-1915 
By W. P. TRENT 





































O land of many tongues, with past 
Chequered, and present overcast; 

Land of the Danube rolling strong 

Its wooded banks and cliffs along; 

Land of broad plains and mountains high, 
Of wheat and vines and friendly sky, , 
Where peasants, gay with song and dance, 
Suggest a more exotic France; , 
Land of great capitals renowned, 

Vienna, Buda, Prague, the crowned 

City upon the Moldau’s stream— 

Ah, how I see, as in a dream, 

Your beauties and your subtle charms 
Threatened with dangers and alarms, 
With plague and famine and the dread 
Barbarian invader’s tread! 


Hast thou not since the long ago 
Suffered enough of toil and wo? 

Hast thou not guarded Europe well 
From onsets of the Infidel; 

Cliffiike amid the mad waves’ toss, 

O Eastern Bulwark of the Cross? 

Hast thou not oft, tho scarce through lust 
Of conquest, staggered in the dust 

Of sore defeat, and in the gloom 

That wraps the Hapsburgs’ line of doom? 
Couldst thou not turn another page 

Of history in this onward age, 

And, peaceful, give thy people’s laws 
And progress, with the world’s applause? 
Ah, no! before thy portals sate 
Incarnate Murder, Greed, and Hate. 
And, ere thou couldst avert the blow, 
The crown of all thy hopes lay low! 


Then in just anger, deep, not rash, 
Thou struck’st, and lo! the armed clash 
Of jealous nations answered. Now 
Thou battlest with undaunted brow 
And hand of steel, while at thy side 
Thy great Ally, in all the pride 

Of patriotic strength, doth stand, 
Faithful, impregnable, and grand! 


Strike on, strike on, and show the world 
Thy fearless banner high unfurled; 

Let him who will thy course decry, 

Thy valor is thy best reply; 

May Przemysl’s heroic fall 

Prove but a louder battle-call; 

And, when subsides the din of arms, 
Resume, O Austria, thy charms 

Through suffering heightened, and once more 
Let Music rule the Danube’s shore! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THIS WAR 


HE chemist holds a test-tube up to the 
a light, serutinizes it, sniffs at it, and 
carefully empties it into a second test-tube 
standing on his work-bench. The two ele- 
ments appear antagonistic, they writhe and 
bubble and seethe, until an explosion shat- 
tering the whole experiment seems inevi- 
table. At this point, the chemist pours in 
athird tube of liquid; a change appears, the 
mixture cools and changes color and is 
still. ‘The experiment is finished. 

Imagine for a moment that the physical 
condition of the chemist and his vials and 
tubes is changed. The laboratory is ex- 
tended to the dimensions of a universe. 
The various liquids, salts, and so forth, 
grouped about on the work-bench, take on 
the attributes of humanity, or of groups of 
humanity. The chemist becomes a god. It 
is not difficult, then, to imagine the conster- 
nation that pervades the laboratory when 
such an experiment is made. To each sepa- 
rate drop and grain the breaking up of the 
character of the elements fused, necessary 
to their proper synthesis, is a terrible catas- 
trophe. Where you and I would see harm- 
less bubbles and vapor, they see mangled 
and tortured molecules. We know that the 
experiment will soon be over; to them there 
is no future but uncertainty. They see 
known quantities of their fellow chemicals 
fade, disappear, or change beyond recogni- 
tion, unconscious of the fact that no element 
or force in the world can cease to exist. 

It is of some such analogy that all of us 
must think, when we consider the psycho- 
logical aspects of the European War. We 
begin to see it, rightly or wrongly, as some 
Titanic chemical experiment, and we won- 
der whether the chemist is confident of, or 
merely curious as to, the result. One editor 
has endeavored to trace the steps of this 
experiment, and to predict its future course. 
In the El Paso Herald we find this presenta- 
tion of the matter: 


The war will pass through three chief 
periods, as follows: 

First, the people follow the rulers. 

Secondly, the rulers follow the people. 

Thirdly, growth of democracy. 

We are not through with the first chief 
period yet. 

The stages of the war may be divided into 
somewhat more than a score of chapters, 
which must be acted and lived through in 
order, relentless as the cycle of life and 
death and life again—but hopeful as all 
growth; thus: 

First Chief Period—people follow the 
rulers. 

. Confidence. 

. Surprize. 

. Elation or enthusiasm. 
Chaos. 

Fear. 

Back to savagery. 
Hate. 
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| 200 TRAINED MEN’ 
are employed by us. One man in every 


ten is an inspector who safeguards your 
interests as well as ours. 


If any part of the New Departure Ball Bearing should 



































fail to meet the high standard of microscopic precision 
and service, such parts are immediately discarded. 











New Departure Ball Bearings will withstand the terrific 
shocks sustained by the mechanism of the most powerful 
racing car or the heavy commercial truck—under all con- 
ditions—whether the stresses be vertical, horizontal or 
angular. 


















































DOUBLE ROW 


A dual capacity bearing taking end 
thrust from any direction and radial 
loads in combination. Will replace 
one radial and two thrust bearings 
in any mechanism. Has _ greater 
radial capacity than other forms of 
equivalent boreand outside diameter. 

















No unnecessary surface 
RADAX to create friction. SINGLE ROW 


An angular contact a * . . Designed as the final 
ol ge ih ee No binding, rasping, or wedging standard of this type 
designed to carrya to waste the power of your - paras for radial 
radial load in com- EN. na . load only, reducing 
bination with one mnctor trouble proof no ad friction losses to the 
direction thrust. justments necessary. minimum. 




















New Departure Ball Bearings in your car mean maximum efficiency 
in eliminating friction with consequent reduction of gasoline and oil 
consumption, an increase in motor energy available in driving—less 
depreciation, less up-keep expense. 

An interesting booklet, “New Departure Ball Bearings and what 
they mean to the Car Owner,” will tell you how to know your car 
better. Write at once for your copy and, as a matter of convenience, 
please ask for ‘Booklet B.” 
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T is no longer necessary to invest 
a large sum of money in order to 
get a good six cylinder car. 


That day passed when we sur- 
prised the public with this big, com- 
fortable, substantial Six for only $1475! 


The Overland Six is larger than 
most popular-priced Sixes. 


In addition, it has more definite 
advantages. 


Big Six at 


To start with, the powerful six 
cylinder 45 horsepower motor is of 
the very latest en-bloc design. 

It has high-tension magneto ig- 
nition. 

This, for a popular-priced Six, is 
very unusual. 


The wheel-base is unusually long 
—125 inches. 


Catalogue on request. 


It has 
around. 


Please address Dept. 


Made in U. S. A. 
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It comic 
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, address Dept. 


Price 


fats seven adults. 
s—35" x 414" all 


tnon-skid. 


of the very best 
y, bright French 
buffed leather. 


td cars have no 
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Such deep and soft upholstery, 
with the: Overland underslung rear 
springs and large tires, insures com- 
plete comfort. 


There has never been a Six, below 
$2000, that has more advantages than 
this one. 


Our dealer has a new one for you. 
See it today. 


Deliveries can be made immedi- 
ately. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Seven-passenger touring car Full floating rear axle 
125-inch wheel-base 35 x4% inch tires; smooth 
Electrically started tread in front; non-skid 
Electrically lighted in rear 
Color—Royal blue, ivory 45 horsepower motor 
white striping High-tension ‘magneto 
One-man top Demountable rims 
Pockets in all doors One extra rim 
Rain vision, ventilating High-grade magnetic speed- 
type windshield, built in ometer 


OTHER MODELS — $795 to $1600. All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
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Copyright U.S.A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


**That’s Your 
Friend, The 
B.V.D. Label, 
Boys! ”’ 


” AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, ‘Tom, and you won't be fooled: as 
I’ve been once. Now, they can’t sell me 
anything but B.V.D. Underwear.: I’m 


just as particular about my wnderclothes as | am 
about my outer clothes. 


“T prefer B. V. D. because it feels so soft and fits so 
good. Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool and 
comfortable,’ washes up like new and gives me no end 
of wear. I don’t buy, if the B. V. D. Red Woven 
Label is missing.”’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 





B.V.D. Union Suits. } MADE FOR THE 
(Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. oF. and Foreign Cougtries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 

















Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 







INES PRINT FREE 
from any negative (3% x 54 or less) Send me your 
ec ae eB 
for’ Free print and Price Lis —— 


Joseph C. Ferguson Jr. 14S, 15th St., Phila., Pa. 




















pele ease of handling is but 
one of many features that make 























the Racinewis the classiest canoe you 4,» Ye 

can buy. With the first stroke of the an mye ge LIS 

peddle you'll realize the difference between the : \ . ss TS; ) 
cinewis and ordinary canoes. Write for free FOR ‘| Wliisiig 





VLIETS 3 





copy of ‘‘Canoes and Canoeing.” 


Litiel 
Tells all about From Factory to Wearer 












the Racinewis and Send $2.00 for 3 Guaranteed Fine Percale soft bosom 
contains special Coat Shirts. Laundered, attached Cuffs; Blue, Black 
article on camping. and Purple Stripes. State size, 14 to 17%. Delivered 

Free. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Reference, 


dresses of 5 friends and receive necktie free. 





* RACINE BOAT CO. Metropolitan Bank, N.Y. Furnish names and ad- 
: H 


Ps 1» 2 Write today. 
Rade Wisseasis PRESTON SHIRT CO., 467 Broome Street, New York 

















8. Physical heroism. 
9. Grim determination. 
10. Destructive instinct in fy] 
11. Revival of human feeling. 
12. Moral heroism. 
Second Chief Period — ru] 
people. 
13. Satiation. 
14. Doubt. 
15. Intellectual renaissance. 
16. Intense economic strain. 
17. Internal division and dissension, 
18. Return of common sense. 
19. Sober debate. 
Third Chief Period—growth of dem 


I play, 


ers follow the 


20. Adjustment. basic. 

21. Rebuilding and replacement of values 
destroyed. 

22. New outbreaks of old sores, mutual 
jealousy and fear. 

23. Restoration of rational human 
relations. 


24. Period of more or less peaceable 
progress—one short step up. 


Then— 
25. Wars again, on important scale, 
26. The whole eycle over again. 
27. Another short, slow, and painful step 
upward in human development. 
Where we are now in this program is, of 


course, problematical. Not long ago we 
were apparently at “10”; we may be ap- 


proaching ‘‘11,’’ or even have attained it in 
part. Certain events in the current news 
suggest that some of the combatants have 


reached ‘‘14,” and there is little doubt but 
that Turkey, for one, is now at 13.” The 
editor appends his own deductions from 
the table: 


We have passed ‘‘1” to “5”’ inclusive. 

Stages ‘‘6,” ‘‘7,” ‘°8,”’ and ‘‘9” are still 
unfinished, ‘‘8” will not be lost, but the 
others will wane and die, along with “10,” 

There are faint signs of ‘‘11’’—the revival 
of human feeling. 

Stages ‘‘10” to “14” inclusive will last 
well into or through the year 1915. Mean- 
while “15” and “16” will have begun. 

Stage ‘‘17’’ may come this year, but it 
is probably due in 1916—the breaking of 
national solidarity, now so utterly formid- 
able, among all the belligerents. 

Unless ‘‘17’’ becomes operative sooner 
than expected or a miracle happens—in 
either case to be followed normally by “18” 
and ‘‘19”—stage ‘‘20”’ will be due to begin 
in 1917, and this stage may last sevéral 
years, while the war goes on with diminished 
ferocity. 

Stage ‘‘21” should begin by 1919, per- 
haps a little sooner. It will last from five 
to ten years. 

Then ‘‘22’’ will supervene. 

Stage ‘‘23” should be reached, in the 
normal course of things, in 35 to 50 years. 

Stage ‘‘24” may extend from 30 to 50 
years beyond “23.” 

Then new outbreaks, either isolated and 
sporadic over a long period, corresponding 
to the almost continual war throughout all 
ages, or intense, general, and concentrated, 
like the present fury. 

In this war, nobody will be crusht, no- 
body will be beaten. After Germany, de- 

spite all successes of her antagonists, shall 
have won a few great victories on land or 
sea—as in the nature of things she must— 
she will let it be known that she will listen 
to proposals for peace on the part of the 
Allies; and Germany will not be humiliated, 
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she will have a good deal to say in 
Ee et . pape as military 

; ‘“‘dogtall, so 
haps et and it is idle to think 
i < ‘hat any peace can be half-way a 
that involves despoliation on the- part o' 
— will not quit a loser, and she 
i a win in the long run, — There will be 
adjustment, but considering the war as 
' o cade, there will be no overwhelming 
vietory for the arms of either side, to make 
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ible the imposition of any humiliating =U j 
rac s. When the stages “18” and ‘19""— Yj Yy 
oe = se, and sober debate | 7 Y 
return of common sense, an Soe Uj Yj 
values _shall have been reached, there wi an Yj Yj 
end of the “big talk” on either side, mer y Yj 
utual old Gen. Compromise will take charge o Z j 
the negotiations. : ‘ Y —Y 
uman Nevertheless, out of it all will come a real Yj 4 Yj 
victory, a threefold victory for the human Yj Full of life and snap j 
ceable a a telling stroke against hypocrisy, Y j 
intellectual, religious, and moral hypocrisy. UY 
2, Secondly, a new impetus to the power of Y It seefns so ae - road ee” Y, 
democracy. a UY a rong ky Alen gg Yj 
il step Thirdly, the rise of recgeed spirit of eyes Y the road silently and smoothly, with- YY 
brotherhood and service to the ner the Uy out motor vibration or sidesway at 
: most rational way to serve one’s own per- UY high speed. Its flow of power is so 
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ie Yy sc -—— its cost of opera- 
s ba It is, comments the editor, the beginning YY tion is my ra that its use is both a 
d Nes as well as the end of an epoch; and as this is satisfaction and an economy. 
' . - the greatest war in many respects that the 
i: world has ever known, somay we reasonably The motor is 30-35 horsepower 
s have Pte f a see he the The price of the car complete is $785 
bt but expect the transition from he 0 > th “S (G0. b. Detroit) 
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: ‘tiene tremendous proportions. Considering the 
struggle in broad terms, and endeavoring to 
; edout something of the nct result for the Dooce BROTHERS, DeETRoItT 
z sul world, the writer continues: 
ut the It involves the greatest tax, physical, 
ERS moral, intellectual, spiritual, economic, ever 
revival laid upon the human race, when we con- 
sider only the numbers and areas engaged 
ill last and the values at stake; tho it is probable 
Mean- that the physical and economic strain is less 
i. in proportion to resources and numbers 
, but it than was imposed by more than one world- 
king of struggle in past ages. 
formid- The final result of this war, in material 
things, such as maps (or empire) and com- 
sooner merce, will not be so revolutionary as the 
ens—in final result of such wars—for example—as 
y “18” those which established and destroyed im- 
0 begin perial Rome, or imperial Islam, or imperial 
several Spain. But the final results of this war in 
iinished the domains moral, intellectual, and spir- 
itual will be more revolutionary than those 
19, per- of any previous war in the world’s history 
om five —comparable, in fact, as to revolutionary 
significance, only with the invention of 
. language, the discovery of the arts, the 
in the formulation of the physical sciences, the 
0 years. development of philosophy and law, the 
0 to 0 dawn of democracy, the coming of Chris- 
tianity into being as a world-force, the 
ted and suppression of barbaric nomadism, and 
ponding the application of mechanical power to 
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“VITTEL 
GRANDE SOURCE | 
French Natural Mineral Water “% 
’ A uric acid solvent prescribed with uniform 
success by thousands of physicians for Rheumatism, 
Gout and Kidney Troubles. 

Declared a ‘‘Public Benefit’? by the French Govern- 
ment (Decree of Dec. 29th, 1903) and unreservedly 
endorsed by the Académie de Medécin of Paris. 

Vittel ‘“Grande Source”’ is a pleasant water to drink. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 

See exhibit in French Pavilion, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
ENT, °° West 234 Street 
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Soothing Out and Quickening 
Modern Office Routine 


S an office grows in size 
° and number of persons em- 
ployed, the human factor 

of delay and error is magnified. 
Efficient system depends on prompt distributing of 
mail and work — on prompt forwarding of ordérs or 


other papers from one desk to another — from ore 
department to another — or from office to plant. 














In factories, also in 
banks, libraries, 
hotels, stores and hun- 
dreds of other places 
—Lamson Carriers 
move things swiftly, 
faithfully, economi- 
cally. ‘ 


Here is a mechanical messenger that 
never idles. Never gossips. Never stops for 
a second. Never drops a paper or parcel or 
leaves it at the wrong place, and is in many 
places at the same time. This itiessenger 
is aLamson Picktip and Delivery Carrier. 

_ It,avoids mistakes, savés time of emiploy- 
ées anid: keeps: thin; s moviiig. Its. cost is 
only a fraction of the wages of human 
messengers. 


Whatever your particular line of busi- 


Consider your own 
business. Isn't a Lam- 
son System needed 
there; even if it bea 
sinall oe? 

Why not let the 

mson engineéis 
study your problem 
and submit data and 
charts to show wheth- 


et you cah employ hess, it will pay you to investigate what 
bly? per ane = Lamson ers can do for you. A request 


on your letterhead or the coupon below 
will receive prompt attention — also bring 
an interesting story, entitled “New Wings 


for Business.’ 


LAMSON SERVICE 


ing you under the 
slightest obligation. 





























THE WINGS Of BUSINESS 
Tk. ae ae Re Lamson System as installed in the 
r offices of the Boston Woven Hose and 


Rubber Co., ge, Mass. 
This is an Automatic Pickup and Delivery System of four lines and fifteen sta- 
tions, with two pneumatic tubes connecting offices, stock room and shipping room. 
re than 2,000 pieces of mail and other material are handled mechanically 
each day and none is in transit over three minutes. The Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Company estimates that this System paid for itself in a year, but its chief 
value is in expediting the work of the entire office force. 


Architects arid Engineers will find cothplete reference to Lamson Service in Sweet’s Index and Cond. Cat. A.S.M.E. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, 161 Devonshire § 


Will you please tell me if Lamson Service can serve me economically and hi 
(Write name, address and character of business below.) a 
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the race—paradoxical as this 
at the audaeat ™ MAY Appear 

It is not civilization that is 
destroyed; it is pretended ciy 
: It is not ideals that are bei 
1s pretense. 

It is not religion that is 
fraud. 

The world has not really gone back: ; 
has simply begun to find itself to uni. 
stand the facts about itself. ™ 

It will take centuries, perhaps 1000 y 
for the world really to seed the ace 
development that it thought it had reached 
But the world will reach that p j 


ilization. 
ng crusht: jt 


denied; it jg 


m int sooner 
by reason of this war, than it would actu. 
ally have reached it had there been no war 


Partly as a result of this w ar—hastened 
by it, at any rate—there will be developed 
a new reign of reason, a new reign of relig. 
ious truth, that will be as far above that 
which existed up to last July as the Teason 
and religion of that day were superior to 
those of the Crusaders. 





UNCLE WALT MASON 


E IS probably the great American 

poet. One of his admirers has gone 
on record, at any rate, as averring that no 
American anthology would be complete or 
worthy of consideration that did not in- 
clude Walt Mason’s work in its pages, 
Another writer has not wholly inaptly 
designated his verses “poetic chewing. 
gum.” Meanwhile, while critic and ad- 
mirer dispute, few self-respecting news- 
papers dare omit Uncle Walt’s daily 
“‘prosem,” and few readers pass completely 
over the little boxed paragraph in,which a 
small amount of moralizing is presented 
in a form sufficiently diluted and sweetened 
to repel no one. All this points to one 
thing, namely, that Alfred Noyes is not 
the only poet who has made poetry pay. 
Uncle Walt has grown prosperous, as the 
New York Tribune’s representative, “F. 
P. A.,” discloses in his interview with 
Emporia’s Great Man: 


A jitney takes you out to Walt’s very 
new, very fine, large house. It is in the 
best part of town and the finest house in 
Emporia is about to be erected next door 
to it. Walt was pleased, I think, when he 
heard the news; but the truth of it is that 
the man who is building the house wanted 
to live next to Walt. The town is prouder 
of Walt than it is of Will White or the 
new country club. For Walt got his fame 
in Emporia, and Emporia likes to feel that 
it helped him get it. 

Walt’s recreation is versifying. He keeps 
pretty busy at it, but it leaves him a 
deal of time for work, such as listening to 
his phonograph, tinkering with the furnaee, 
and reading. He loves best detective 
stories, and he is all excited over the pros 
pect of Conan Doyle’s impinging yarn. He 
is a conservative in politics, literature, and 
sport. He thinks woman’s place is in the 
home; but he is Sir Walt Chivalry himself 
to women, and, since the home is theft 
place, he considers it man’s duty to provide 
an adequate home, as Mrs. Mason will 
mit. Once he let one of the girls in the 
office take his horse to ride, but when be 
met her, riding astride, he ordered her & 
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< His 
dismount, and he took the horse home. 
jdeal of statesmanship is William Howard 
Taft. He is for Dickens, Doyle, Gaboriau, 
and Scott; Meredith and James and Wells 


him. i . 
OT sere much with him, I think we 


ht continually. But the quarrels 
~_ ow be bitter enough to quench the 
very great affection he inspired. I think he 
js the most lovable man I ever met; cer- 
tainly I never knew anybody to “put it 
geross” so Well in the first ten seconds of 


3 about Walt is that I would 


give him my ultimate jitney; and beg him 
to stop riming “brought” with “hot. 


THE SULTAN OF SULU MEETS 
DAME FASHION 


HE Sultan of Sulu, be it said, is not 

in this case the comic-opera variety. 
However well he and his train might in- 
spire a despairing librettist, he is neverthe- 
Jess real, a self-evident, not to say imposing, 
fact. And no comic opera would do justice 
to the episode of the Sultan’s meeting with 
Dame Fashion. There is something epic 
about it, worthy of being inscribed for pos- 
terity on the historical scrolls of Sulu. It is 
not only epic in the history of Sulu, but sym- 
bolic of much of the history of the human 
race. It isa glimpse of that long transj- 


tional era from the eagle feather to the- 


aigrette, from the leopard skin to the silver 
fox. It happened when the Sultan and his 
Sulunese escort lately journeyed north to 
Manila, to explore that metropolis of the 
Pacific Ocean. The only version of the epic at 
hand is the following prose version, by the 
editor of the Manila Cablenews-American: 


Are clothes evidences of civilization or 
merely the penalties thereof ? 

The evolution of dress is being interest- 
ingly portrayed during the visit of the 
Sultan of Sulu and his party. The royal 
visitors from the far Southland arrived 
early one morning and, under the chaper- 
onage of Governor Carpenter, they were 
quickly established in the Manila Hotel. 
Their bright-colored garments, decorated 
slippers, and numerous rings caused a di- 
version which nearly upset the muchacho 
department in the hotel management. In 
ashort time several automobiles took the 
party away on a sightseeing trip. The 
Escolta was not neglected. The Indian 
bazaars and Japanese stores proved particu- 
larly fascinating to the ladies, tho various 
American and other merchants did not fail 
to receive their share of the ambitious but 
not overextravagant patronage. 

The first day’s tour showed its influence 
among the ladies, who became resplendent 
in Persian shawls. One or two of the Dat- 
tus and headmen fell victim to the pre- 
vailing desire for light-tan-colored shoes. 
These shoes seemed to make a great impres- 
son, for the next day three of the ladies of 
the party discarded their slippers and ap- 
peared in tan shoes with straps over the 
isteps, buttons on the sides, and brown 

stockings. The shoes evidently were 
bought without regard to fit, as they were 
much too large. One of the young girls 
brambulated rather painfully in a pair of 
Pointed tan shoes, in which her heels failed 
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HAT is the value-test—in all motor 

cars. It means quality. In Paige Cars 

it means even more. It means Paige 
Character. It means distinctiveness, comfort, 
vast power and flexibility, reliability, wealth of 
highest grade features and amazing value. 
Paige Character means the high ideals, the 
financial strength and the liberal policies of 
the Company that manufactures Paige Cars. 
Paige Design, in its demonstrated soundness 
and years of popular endorsement, means 
Economy—Economy in Purchase Price, 
Economy in Maintenance, Economy in 
Operation. 


A Paige Car is always, everywhere, an asset. 


The supreme dollar-for-dollar value of Paige 
Cars is established’ by comparing them, 
feature for feature, with any and all other 
motor cars of lower, equal or higher price. 


FAR DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 
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Sneets of Note Paper or Cori 
Cards WITH YOUR ADDRESS c 

99 of every 100 autoists find ex- 9m approval | or GoTHic or Old English letters in Color 

traordinary merit in our product. or Bronze, with 50 Envelopes to match, by mail 

Sent on free trial—then you too will gladly pay $1.00 for ONE LLAR. Write for Samples. 


quick after proving our claims true. FAIR- rn rs ate Sed Okeees 
FIE! ” New York City. 


OPCO makes your engine Mr. Glenn Curtiss, famous 
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clean as a whistle for only Aero Mfr.: “A single ap- 
5c to 12cacylinder. Takes plication loosened and re- 
but a few minutes; no fuss moved all carbon, cleaned 
or inconvenience—car the plugs... increased the 
ready at once. Harmless, power at once... .Send 10 
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porch. Best method for beginners to learn and for more 
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to connect with the end and had almost as 
much freedom as in the native chinelas. 

Each day has added something to the 
wardrobe. The Sultan is the proud posses- 
sor of a shiny pair of black, low-cut, bull- 
dog-toe shoes. All the ladies have been 
fitted out with low-cut shoes of black and of 
tan leather. They also seem to be well sup- 
plied with black and tan silk stockings, 
which they display even while retaining 
their brilliantly colored and checked sarong 
against the charms of skirts. 

Wednesday was a historic occasion, for 
on this day three of the ladies bore evi- 
dence of the corsetitre’s skill. With the 


_inauguration of the stays came also some 


European dresses of white material and 
lace, set. off by brilliant red sashes with 
large bows at the back. The Moro maidens 
prove no exception to the vanities of all 
girlhood. The younger ones are more pro- 
gressive in adopting the new dress forms. 
Whoever provided those corsets adhered to 
the prevailing no-waist-line style; but even 
with this fashionable looseness there is no 
mistaking the fact that the newly initiated 
wearers are far from comfortable. To the 
horrors of tortured feet has been added the 
imprisonment of encased torsos. 

At the Nacionalista Ball the royal party 
was in gala attire, save the Sultan. He was 
content to grace the gathering in a plain 
white morning suit of Orleans cloth. The 
prime minister, Hadji Butu, appeared in 
conventional evening dress, but the promi- 
nent-toed tan shoes had made so lasting an 
impression that he declined to part with 
them, thus defying the decrees of fashion. 
The ladies of the party showed the real and 
substantial progress which has been accom- 
plished in the ineredibly short space of a 
few days. They are worthy competitors of 
their Filipino sisters, who are abreast of the 
men of the islands in almost every field of 
endeavor and far ahead o! them in certain 
activities. While not sraily costumed or 
attempting to emulate the dernier cri, they 
were plainly but well drest in white, proud 
of their new corsets and their light-colored 
shoes and stockings. In jewels they were 
quite able to hold their own, particularly in 
the matter of pearls. 

So far the niilliners and hatters seem to 
have made no impression whatever. The 
Sultan still wears his black velvet cap with 
white piping, not unlike the conventional 
Seotch cap. The prime minister clings to his 
skull-cap trimmed with royal purple velvet. 

The Sultan’s adopted son, who is the son 
of the prime minister, is the Beau Brummell 
of the party. His street costumes are the 
same cut as those of the University students, 
and in the evening he affects the white 
short coat of waist length, a boiled shirt, 
the black trousers, and regulation evening 


pumps. A sailor straw or derby, according 


to the hour, forms the lid. 

The ladies appear satisfied with nature’s 
crowning glory smoothed away from the 
forehead and braided at the back, where 
various combs of brilliant colored stones 
ean be displayed. They have shown no 
evidence of any intention to revel in the 
expensive delights of plumes, niniches, 
saucepans, or the other narrow-brim, pot- 
shaped creations, so much in vogue just at 
present. However, it is unsafe to venture a 
prediction, for the reason that many studied, 
if not longing, glances from the bright brown 
eyes have been cast at the gay plumage of 
their fairer sisters. If the appropriation 
bills for the Moro Government are delayed 
in passage and the royal party remains in 








Manila another week, it may 
last victory will be gained, pe 
chagrin of the Sultan and the 
tion of his pocketbook, and ¢} 
morphosis will be complete. 
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CHUMMING WITH COssAcks 
T LEAST one war correspondent 
apparently, has found what he sought 
at the front. Robert Dunn, privateer corre. 
spondent, writing for the New York Evening 


Post, some of whose adventures have been 
chronicled previously in these columns 
seems to have found good-fellowship in the 
ranks of every combatant nation he has been 


with. With the French and the Belgians 
the Tommies, the Prussians and Bavarian, 
and even with the Russian Cossacks of 
dread repute, he has established himself 
spontaneously on friendly terms, and found 
these various fichters likable, friendly 
and simpdtico. 

In a recent dispatch he writes of his 
acquaintance with Captain Shechin, a Cos. 
sack leader, known among the Austrians qs 
a ‘‘terrible bandit” of the worst sort. Dunn 
and his companion had been wandering 
about the portion of Bukowina at that 
time in the hands of the Russians, having 
crossed the river Pruth after a hairbreadth 
escape from the Austrians at Czernowitz, 


They had found that the spy-fever did not 


rage among the Russians with anything 
liké the violence that it did among the 
Western nations, and yet, as they advanced 
farther and farther into the doubtful 
territory, their progress became more chiti- 
cult and uncertain. As it happened, how- 
ever, a chance remark on their part did 
much to clear up their difficulties. They 
mentioned crossing the Pruth on a pontoon 
bridge supposedly destroyed by the Rus- 
sians. As purveyors of this important 
bit of information they attained immediate 
respect, received the confidence and friend- 
ship of Shechin, and were allowed to be 
spectators at the skirmish that followed 
when the Austrians found the pontoon 
bridge and followed on. Describing the 
events coincident with the approach of 
the Austrians, the writer says: 

There was a half-finished house of mud 
and wattle at the roadside, and by it 
Captain Shechin and his crew of some 
score huskies hitched their horses and took 
up a position. He himself, much as you 
might draw a beer-bottle from under your 
coat, produced a machine gun—captured 
from the Austrians, which he was as proud 
of and eager to use as a boy with a nev 
pistol—from the back of a horse's saddle 
and set it up here with his own hands. — 

Always livelier, coming now in streamilg 
volleys, grew the woodeny tuck-tuck-tuck 
of firing down on the river flats. But up 
to now no troops had been visible; 00, 
indeed, till Shechin pointed them out 
us, a long line of dots against the om 
snow, rising black from seas of reddis 
willows, did- we see his regiment of 6 
men strung out below. 


The “bandit” captain’s pride in his 
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Loosen up a bit 


on this say-so: 


You lay-to long enough to buy 
some Prince Albert tobacco. 
Jam your old jimmy pipe brim- 
ful to the spilling-spot, or roll 
a makin’s cigarette, make fire 
with amatch—and goon, For 
you’ve got yours! 

That’s all there is to it—this 
digging fun out of a pipe or a 
cigarette—if you follow suit and 
play the game via P. A., because 
then you've switched to the 
right track! And your tongue 
will be fine-like-silk whether you 
smoke one load or a hundred! 


For Prince Albert is made by a 
patented process that cuts out 
tongue-bite and throat-parch! 
Now, you just let it sift in that 
no tobacco ever was, or can be 
made like 


the national joy smoke 


Quit teasing your smokeappetite. 
Don’t let your palate protest 
every time a whiff of jimmy pipe 
joy or cigarette makin’s happi- 
ness breaks into the atmosphere! 


Cut-loose with a pipe or cigarette 
and a tidy red tin of P. A. and 


Copyright 1915 
y R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


swing open your chest to some 
spring smoke-sunshine. For 
then you'll qualify to be a real 
and true pipe-ron the P. A. band 
wagon, which means 33d degree 
tobacco happiness—and a guar- 
antee that you'll be jimmy pipe 
joy’'us and cigarette cheerful! 


Prince Albert smokers everywhere are enthusiastic over the classy pound 
crystal-glass humidor with the sponge-moistener top which keeps the 


tobacco in fine fettle—always. 


It’s a thi 
smokes a pipe or rolls his own cigarettes. 


of joy for every man who 
rince Albert is also sold in 


toppy red bags, 5c (handy for cigarette smokers); tidy red tins, 10c; and 
handsome pound and half-pound tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Avoid 99% of Your a, 
Tire Troubles __, = 


O more punctures and blow-outs— no more 

| tires cut by broken glass or bottles—no more 
getting out in the dust or mud to repair tires or 
change wheels—no more annoying delays and late 
arrivals—no more tire troubles of any kind—you get 
thereand back on time when yourcarisequipped with 


Prevent Skidding Any Standard Tire 
Save Tires Guaranteed 20,000 
Save Trouble Miles when equipped 
Worth Double TT ikeeEe with Highway 


t They Cost PROTECTORS Tire Protectors 


Highway Tire Protectors are the last prevent skidding—give a good grip on 
word in tire protection as well as an sticky, muddy roads. 
efficient non-skidding device. We guar- Highway Tire Protectors fit any style 
antee any standard tire to run 20,000 of size of tire, solid or pneumatic. Can 
miles when equipped with Highway pe put on or taken off in three minutes 
Tire Protectors, and we guarantee that without deflating tire. Used for trucks 
tires will run cooler. The Highway is as well as pleasure cars. Thousands in 
the only tire protector that does not ise and every set giving greatest satis- 
heat the tire. But, most important of faction. You can’t afford to be without 
all, you will be free from the trouble and Highway Tire Protectors. They will 
expense of punctures and blow-outs. hay their cost many times over by the 
eee ate eeaee tigthening saving of tires, of time, of trouble. 
ar —and o . ening 
link keeps Protectors tight aa snug to Write for Free Trial Offer 
tire— no rattling—no noise of any kind. Highway Tire Protectors are sold on 
If Protector works loose, it can be tight- the “show me” basis. They make good or 
ened up in a few seconds. Steel studs we don’t want your money. Write quick 
give greater traction than smooth tire— _for circular net liberal free trial offer. 


BUKOLT MFG. CO. 


33 Second Street Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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“The Richt of the Child Bs GEORGE E. DEL USIONS IN DIE’ i ‘ 
BRINE OF MG GANG | Protesor ot he By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D.,LL.D., F.R.S. 

To Be Well Born” = School of Religious Peda- || An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 

; vt... linia i | ee — ene and hag ad rd food required 

book | ebecrage “oth he y the normal person. iscusses Fletcherism and the 

A popular new Kk "supreme object of being, fit theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and concludes 


selection and wise prepara- r ° rye) 
on the Science of am Gat a nemenitn thanate, that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 


_ 1mo. cloth. Te net; post- opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 
EUGENICS | Funk & Wagnalls Co. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
5 354-60 Fourth Ave.N.Y. || 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Don’t Do This! 


Don’t let yourself and passengers be knocked about 
by every bump and jar. Don’t let your car be racked by 
excessive vibration. It’s not necessary. 


Automobile springs are heavy, stiff—they 
must be made that way. They can’t stop the re- 
bound, nor can they prevent vibration, but Johnson 
Shock Absorbers can anddo. They add 100% to the 
comfort of your car to say nothing of the big saving in 
tire bills, repair bills and in prolonging the life of the’car. 


OQHNSON 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


operates on an entirely different principle from other shock ab- 

sorbers. Each Johnson has not just one supplemental spring but a set of 

a three compensating springs so interposed that all shocks, big and little, are simply 
eaten up”’ before they reach the car, 


The Only Coil Spring Shock Absorber With a Recoil Check 


Heavy | ; Johnsor talking points are inside— that permits of instant adjustment 
ntercoiled that’s why when we sell and adver- to all road and load conditions. Ex- 

tise a we cy * a — clusive Johnson features! 
weshow theworks.” Note theillus- © ° 
tration of the Johnson exposed— 11,000 Sets Sold in Chicago 
note the heavy intercoiled springs alone last year. 40,000 in America. 
that carry the load and absorb ordi- Recommended to their customers by 
nary vibrations.Notetherecoilcheck 12Sleading automobilesalesagencies 
that immediately compensates and good evidence of Johnson value. 
stops the reboundin caseof aheavy We'll let you decide their worth on 
bump. Note the adjustment nut yourowncar at our expense, 


There is a@ Johnson for every type pleasure and commercial automobile. 
Give us your name and make of your car and you may have Johnson’s for 
ten day trial test free, 


TRIPLE ACTION SPRING CO., 53-69 E. 28th St., Chicago 


Please send descriptive literatuve and full details of your free trial offer— 


NGME «0000000 0000 c00e cesecccscccs osce cose ceccccceccce cgesvcvecceeAfake and 
Model 
AdadresSecvecece cece ceses . Car =, . 
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was as superb as was his disdain for all 
other branches of the Czar’s armies, This 
the two Amerikanskis soon learned: 


“They are mounted down there?” 
asked, most irreverently as it soon see; 
‘ONT : BES: med, 

Not shooting from behind their horses?” 

One look from him withered. ‘OM hig 3 
not,” he said, ‘““—a cireus!”’ Big 

Curtin and I backed off into the hut: 
as a fact, for the four hours that we 
watched this skirmish, so typical of he 
Bukowina campaign, we tried to effaes 
ourselves, not to annoy him. But Shechin 
would not let us out of his sight; he kept 
calling us back—once to be photographed 
grouped with his six-foot garcons about 
the machine gun—to point out new moves 
in the battle, or confide some phase of his 
errant philosophy. 

A first requisite in being a notorious 
bandit, apparently (Vienna papers, please 
copy), is to speak the most exquisite 
French; next, you must sincerely mourn 
the destruction by Austrians of Louis 
Quinze furniture and Fragonard tapestries 
in the various Polish castles where chanee 
quarters you. 

“The great existence,” he would say, 
“One night you sleep on the floor of a 
peasant hovel, eating black bread. The 
next, you are between linen in a chateau, 
after a supper of champagne.” I was 
showing him my map of Bukowina, and 
he was tracing his course through it, indi- 
eating the points at which he had blown 
up fourteen bridges in the retreat. “We 
camped once in the snow, on that moun- 
tain-top, two thousand meters up,” his 
finger paused on the sheet. ‘‘But without 
hardship, life would all be stale enough.” 

And always his glasses were at his’ eyes, 
either fixt on the unwavering, comblike 
line of his men on the shining fields along 
the river, or searching the abrupt hills on 
the Austrian side, in the blinding winter 
glare. 

‘See them, see them!’’ he would cry, 
pressing the binoculars on us. “The 
Uhlans crossing that field—’’ and we could 
discern, pricked out in a black spidery 
train upon the snow, the enemy’s horse- 
men slanting down into the valley; or, 
upon the very road that we had followed 
yesterday, the bobbing heads of infantry 
dipping into the hollow by the village of 
Ostritsa. 

The whole action was, of course, to keep 
them from fording the Pruth. Should 
they force it, the artillery and infantry 
that had moved back toward Sadagura 
would be cut off. As for positions, the 
Austrians held the advantage. Their side 
of the river had good cover; opposite the 
Cossacks they were firing from the houses 
of the Bukowina town of Mamornitza, 
adjoining the Roumanian one from which 
we had crossed the frontier. The whole 
Russian force was utterly in the open of 
the flats. 

New infantry, continually marching 
from the east, supported it. Snakelike 
line after line passed through Bojan below, 
across the camping-ground, and, reaching 
the flats, deployed into open formation, 
advancing in a long wavering line, firing, 
around a long hay-shed, and joining the 
immobile line of Cossacks. Two com- 
panies stationed themselves along the = 
just under us, the men squatting the 
snow on its right side some six feet from 
one another. Sight of them stirred no 
enthusiasm in our friend. 
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“ Reserves, 


ioncy¥—Zer0- ‘ : . . 
ey always Shechin kept reverting in 


: is own men, to his scouts 
< tte galloping like steeplechasers 

ross the dazzling scene of this winter 
pr Picked men, he told us, twenty 
taken from this regiment, twenty from 
that, as he had requested the General of 
the Tenth Army. A side issue, the Buko- 
wina campaign: few men could be spared, 
so the cavalry who bore the burden of it 


had to be the best. 


There is another glimpse of Shechin, given 
as the skirmishing below 


he pointed seornfully. “‘ Ef- 


later in the day, 
grew apace. We read: 


It was now five o'clock, without change 
in the positions or pause In the continual 
firing. Still, by studying the white south- 
ern hills, now bathed in a dazzling glamour 
under the sinking sun, you eould discern 
the descending black threads of horsemen 
or infantry. Still, at intervals, some 
moving speck from the plain would mount 
toward us, and, becoming a furious horse- 
man seorning road and rise, dash up 
through the corn stubble, salute, and 
thrust a message at his captain. And 
Shechin, reading it, would draw out his pad 
with carbon-paper between the leaves, 
scribble an answer, toss it to another wait- 
ing henchman, who flung upon his horse 
and galloped down the icy slope without 
touching a rein. Circus or no, it was more 
Buffalo Bill than war; no motor-scouts, no 
seroplanes; the yellow wagon in place of a 
motor-car; instead of some lofty tactician 


with elegant entourage—our alert and gar-_ 


rulous friend, refined in the keenness of 
his mind, yet loving danger and action 
for their own sakes; loving his roving job 
and his loyal retainers. 

We built a fire on the floor of the un- 
finished mudhouse, against which leaned 
a long rank of lances with their three- 
bladed points. Curtin and I inside began 
to feel ourselves part of the furry body- 
guard; they lent us cigaret ‘‘makes,”’ 
prest bread on us, winked behind Shechin’s 
back in bantering indorsement of all his 
tiptoe eagerness. Terrible Cossacks of 
story, these? Oh, very well. Then as 
“terrible” are our own soldiers or marines; 
for in warmth and friendliness, in quick 
response to them from us, they differed not 
the least from any enlisted men. Young- 
sters the world over, whether from the 
farms of Kansas or the plains of the Don, 
dad in sheepskins or contract khaki from 
Philadelphia, will be brothers in the free, 
stern leash of war. So when one, with a 
turn-up nose and a whole white astrakhan 
dogskin coiled on his crown, started a 
spat with his blue-eyed pal in a black 
ditto, there followed exactly the same 
playful rough-house—you could even guess 
what the spitting Russian curses were, for 
instance—as if you were in a Texas 
barrack-room instead of on the firing-line 
in Bukowina. 

_In the middle of it, Shechin bounded 
into the house, exclaiming: 

“Artillery! I must have artillery. I 
could inflict severe losses upon those 
companies descending the hills.” 

He squatted by the fire, scribbled his 
dispatch, and with a tactful, amused 
glance ended the scrap by entrusting it 
to him with the white shako, who jumped 
on his horse and galloped away, like any 

courier, 


° "~~ 





Medak On 


Admiration is pride transferred to the onlooker, an induced 
respect for ‘judgment, or appearance. 


Scripps~Booth cars are built with pride, and constructed with 
self-respect, and are the apex of motor car luxury, art, finish 
and performance at any price in any weight. 


Scripps Looth 


Scripps=Booth cars therefore induce in the onlooker and by- 
stander a respect for ownership,an admiration for the possessor, 
that is attained by no other car of medium weight in Ameriéa. 


To admire is to enjoy. Our nearest salesfloor is therefore a 
place of pleasure to those motor car connoisseurs who appreciate 
quality of mechanism, luxury of riding, and of appointment. 


Sonipns Book cinpany 








Exercises for Women 


For EVERY WOMAN, EVERYWHERE, who 
desires PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, and 
the mental satisfaction consequent upon both. 

st women are very definitely in need of 
a... mort of simple ‘and siiitable exercise that 
A can be done in the home, without apparatus 
if necessary. This new book by Florence Bol- 
ton, A. B., formerly Director of Women’s 
Gymnasium, Stanford University, out- 
lines and pictures an excellent series of 
plain, practical exercises, adapted to 
meet the peculiar requirements of 
women. the combination of exer- 
cises includes many for reducing 
flesh, and others bound to result in 
the securing and preservation of a 
full, rounded graceful figure. 
Beauty, . 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
Power I $1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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( SHAVING NEWS 
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Mennen Experiments Three 
Years—Produces Shaving 
Preparation Different 
From All Others. 





























Even With Dull Blade, It Gives 
Comfortable Shave. 


Men can now shave without torture, 
and far more rapidly than ever before, 
as the result of three years’ experiments, 
carried on by the Gerhard Mennen Co. 
This company’s preparation, Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, makes it -possible to 
shave even with a dull razor, without 
unpleasantness. 

All the nuisances of shaving are caused 
by the composition of the soap used. 
Mennen’s is entirely different-in com- 
position from the dry soaps still so widely 
used today. To this difference is 
due the remarkable results 
that can be obtainec 
with it. 













































































































































































New Way to Shave 


Because of ‘its particular properties, 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream really softens 
the beard without the objectionable rub- 
bing in; makes relathering unnecessary; 
and because it contains no ‘‘free’’ caus- 
tic, it does not smart or irritate the face. 
In addition a large percentage of glycer- 
ine is present, giving the skin that soft, 
velvety feel. 


Make This Novel Test 


You can prove the truth of these state- 
ments by a novel experiment. Shave 
one side of your face with Mennen’s, the 
other side with the preparation you now 
use; you will be amazed how differently 
your razor acts and how the two sides 

of your face feel; also at the shorter 
time it takes you to shave with 
Mennen’s. 

A medium-sized tube of Men- 
nen’s may be obtained 
by sending a dime to 
% the Gerhard Mennen 


\ 
al 2 SN Chemical Company Labo- NY 
R AA 






























ratories,1605 Orange Street, 

Newark, New Jersey. With 
it will be sent, free, atrial can 
of the Mennen Talcum for 
Men, very desirable for after- 
shaving, because it is a neutral 
tint and does not show on the 
face. 





WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can'think of some simple thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas, they bring wealth. Write for “‘Needed Inventions” 
and “How to Get Your Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 














































































































Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








T° be had at every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


¢ Roc: 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 





Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 


From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis. 
i oo 100 Broadway, N.Y, 


























Losing the Cossack commander in ¢h, 
confusion, they leave the encampment te 
next morning and trek on, striking ACTOss 
the border into Russia proper in the direetion 
of Novo Sielica, Bessarabia, where they are 
treated to more colorful glimpses of the Slay 
at war. They start upon the trail of the 
friendly Shechin, hoping to find him here 
We read on: | 


An orderly at the gate of the 

said that he was in the railway stati 

; on, 
Just then an armored train went kitj 
across the flats toward Sadagura oe ee 
the station were nothing but infantry who 
promptly arrested us again. Shechin’s 
scribble again released us, and we wandered 
up through alleys fenced with tight willow 
thatches to the highroad, there to wait in- 
terminably for a battle to develop, and 
watch the refugees. 

The yellow carts hitched outside tiny 
shacks showed, too, that the staff Bed 
edging toward the border. Women with 
sheeted bundles on their heads, panting and 
groaning under the weight, streamed 
thither. One sledge, drawn by a man with 
a baby in his arms, held three babies Jess 
than four years old, and two little boys 
manfully pushed the runners over the fro- 
zen ruts. There was no mother. But of 
the many women that passed thus the few 
that were not barefoot, evicted by fear 
from their homes in this Russian midwin- 
ter, had their feet thrust stockingless into 
enormous, low-cut shoes. 

We warmed ourselves in one hovel at 
a whitewashed mud-stove. A Roumanian 
woman in a blue coral necklace was slicing 
potatoes, tossing them on it to broiall 
there had been to eat for days—turn in tum 
for a freckled Russian boy, who gave me 
a vile pipe tobacco, and two of her~ew 
youngsters. One of them not ten years old 
was smoking, too, and when I reproached 
him, his mother shrugged her shoulders 
with a hopeless smile, in the manner of any 
parent powerless before revolt in the rising 
generation. 

We gave up finding Shechin. No one 
seemed to know where he was or the artil- 
lery had gone. Outside in the road con- 
tinued the endless marching and counter- 
marching of Cossacks, to-day in tight hoods 
with long muffler ends, of infantry, supply- 
wagons; priests, with yellow robes and 
golden tassels; and regularly every half- 
hour a whole company of Turkomans 
pranced up the road looking for a fray, only 
to be ordered back toward Novo Sielica. 
These fellows on horseback, unlike the few 
we had seen, wore long gowns heavily 
wadded and of a deep carmine, curved 
swords in sheaths studded with silver nails, 
knives with finely inlaid handles. In some 
strange way it was ominous, epochal, to 
watch them, aborigines from the wild Altai 
valleys, flat-faced, slit-eyed, with fierce 
black mustaches and skin more black than 
yellow, proudly passing, in their gold and 
scarlet trappings, the shivering, white-faced 
natives of the Occident; mounted Buddah, 
flanked by mean stucco and thatch huts, 
under whose eaves, framed behind glass, 
gleamed so faintly icons of our own 
Christian faith. 

One of the twelve-year-old mascots ¥"' 
the Army, as I have mentioned, heid ws #? 
for our papers. We laughed at him, 
never had I seen dark eyes flash so angr) 
or a hand so grip a saber, as he trudged "? 
the road with his rifle, looking back 
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earing s over his little shoulder. We 
imbed % hill to a long dwelling with 
: d-in verandas, where troops swarmed 
and cattle were being slaughtered, only to 
be arrested again and taken into the corn- 
crib, where two artillery officers, asleep on 
some hay, rubbed their eyes, yawned, and 
grinned at Shechin’s signature, promptly to 
fall asleep again. Our captors led us down 
the hill to a hut where one of the yellow 
carts was hitched, and where the subaltern 
with the blouse who knew us stood. He 
went in with the news of our fifth arrest, at 
jeast, and instantly a roar of laughter from 
the whole staff in the house went up. 





FUTURIST COOKING 


F course, it may be a story formulated 

by France’s enemies, to prejudice the 
human race against her and prove her the 
greatest barbarian of all; or it may be the 
attempt of a desperate journalist in Paris 
to find some combination or permutation of 
words to elude the censor successfully; or, 
again, it may be a message in code com- 
municating, unseen tho in plain sight, 
the details of some diabolical plot from 
whose consequences the world will presently 
tremble to its core. It purports to be some 
aecount of the discovery of ‘‘futurist cook- 
ing,” but no intelligent reader will quite 
believe that. Despite the horrors that have 
been done in the name of war, no one who 
has looked upon a futurist painting will be- 
lieve that any man would purposely intro- 
duee.anything of that sort into another 
human being’s interior economy. It would 
be beyond the pale of barbarism. Neverthe- 
less, the Memphis News Scimitar comments 
with some seriousness upon the matter: 


The triune has been completed. We 
have been given futurist art and futurist 
literature, and now we have been blest with 
futurists cooking. As was to have been 
expected, Paris is the center and starting 
point of this last innovation, as it was of the 
other two, and some genius over there has 
compounded dishes that the average man 
will have to cultivate a taste for before he 
will be likely to enjoy them. 

One dish is composed of tomatoes and 
brandy, which might be tolerable if the in- 
gredients were reasonably well divided, so 
as to leave a preponderance of the fluid. A 
popular soup has been compounded, the 
distinguishing feature of which is that it is 
flavored with cod-liver oil. Herrings are 
mashed in raspberry jam and served with 
whipt cream, and beef is cooked in cumin 
and served with bananas stuffed with 
cheese. The new order cooks the vegeta- 
bles au naturel without scraping them, and 
these are served in petroleum jelly. <A 
choice dish is composed of canned fish eaten 
with a sauce consisting of oil, vinegar, 
Yorkshire relish, salt and pepper, and what 
remains of this sauce after the fish is dis- 
posed of is poured over Christmas plum 
pudding. Other appetizing dishes are beef- 
steak with strawberry jam, fried salmon 
with marmalade, roast mutton with currant 
jelly. Perhaps the most extremely futurist 
of the futurist dishes is strawberries served 
with ether instead of cream, and any one 
who does not like this can have strawberries 
served with vinegar poured over them. 

The world may come at some future time 
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The Gillette at the Fair 


AID a man just back 
from the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition: “Some 

of the biggest things at the 
Fcir are the little things.” 
The Gillette Safety Razor, 
for instance — a little thing, 
made in America, that has en- 
circled the globe. The most 
universal men’s specialty in 
the world. Whether the visitor 
be an American citizen, a Rus- 


sian Nobleman or an Indian 
Maharajah, the Gillette —no 


GILLETTE SAFETY 


stropping,no honing—is a home 
friend among a wilderness of 
strangers. 

By all means, cau at the Gil- 
lette Booth when you visit the - 
Fair—located in the Varied 
Industries Building. 

On your way to San Fran- 
cisco the Gillette will make 
things easier for you. Get one 
and take it with you. Dealers 
everywhere. * 

Gillette Safety Razors, $5 
to $50. Blades, 50c. and $1 a 
packet. 








For 







One Half Cent Each 
, i 230 Plans for 
a $125 


Any 
Climate 





Build up-to-the-minute, artistic, comfortable bungalow 
homes. Cost no more than old-fashioned cigar-box kind. 
230°plans (600 illustrations), every one practical, ‘2 our 
3 Big Bungalow Books [special OFFER 


Book A. 70 artistic homes $2400 up. All 3 —— 
Book B. 83 cozy homes $1000 to _Any 2 wk 
$2400. De for any one , 
Book C. 77 new plans $1500 to $3000 |_Postpaid. Send today 
Each has 100 pages ; 200 illustrations ; exteriors, interiors, plans, costs 
Send stamps or money-order today 











S ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Complete architect's blueprints, any home—$5.00 per set. 
LO 
906 L. A. Investment Blig., Los Anseles, Cal. 








age California Homes an | 





The man who would not protect his 
eyes from the light’s glare. Student, 
Booklover! Fortify your eyes witha 


THERWEIGHT EYE SHADE 








Begin now to strengthen your eyes, and 

be sure of future happiness and success. 

At your druggist, stationer, or postpaid 
you on receipt of 25c. Address 


to 
| FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE CO., Box A, Merchantville, N. J. 





“Don’t-Snore” 





U. S., Canada and British Patents. 


Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. 
Money Refunded if it Don’t. Keeps the nostrils 


| open for normal breathing by reinforcing the mus- 

| cles of the nose which relax while asleep. Made 
of Rolled Gold. So comfortable the wearer is un- 
conscious of its presence, 
Ask for booklet. 


THOS.B. MORTON CO., Inc., ill Starks Bidg.,Louisville, Ky. 


Sent under plain cover. 
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OR MAZDA is not the 

name of a Lamp, but the 
Mark of MAZDA‘ Service— 
that scientific research organ- 
iZed and carried on in behalf 
of the manufacturers entitled 
to make MAZDA Lamps. 


Each of these Manufacturers receives 
from MAZDA Service the newest de- 
velopments, inventions, improvements 
and advances in the science of lighting. 
And as these are incorporated in the 
lamp, it steadily becomes better and 
better. In this advance, the lamp may 
change to forms unthought of now. But 
the Mark on the lamp will always be 
MAZDA—the mark of this Service. 


And so the Mark of this Service is 
your assurance when you buy a lamp 
(whether it be today, tomorrow or years 
hence) that you have the best lamp 
science knows how to make. 


& GENERAL ELectric ComPANY 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of a service’ 








BUTTE RFLIES,|NURSERY DISCIPLINE 


‘INSECTS AND MOTHS “* Hints on Early Education and Nursery Discipline” 


Re produced in color. Two manuals giving common and 
cents each. 


NEW York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


scientific names. Price 27 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


z2mo, cloth. 60 cents. 


NEW YORK 





COURAGE—HONOR—MANLINESS 


Here Are Three Books That Will Inspire These Things In Your BOY 


“The Boy’s Book 
of Adventure” 


“The Boy’s Book of 
Battles” 
By ERIC WOOD 


Stitring stories 
of  Sreat battles on land and 

True to historical facts. 
Nv INSTRUCTIVE and vivid 
| descriptions of famous battles, 

such as: Marathon; 

tings; Spanish Armada; $ 
Tiafa 














“The Boy Scouts’ 
Roll of Honor” 


Igar; Waterloo ; 


By ERIC WOOD 
The stories of a multitude 
of scouts who, true to their 
record, at the risk of life 
and limb have saved life 
on land or sea. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Lieut.- 
General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout, has 
written the foreword. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.25 net; 
by mail $1.37. 


By ERIC WOOD 
True tales of actual adven- 
ture make up the many 


vig $ chapters of which 
this book is composed. Man- 
eating Lions in East Africa; 
Roosevelt’s Ride for Life; 
Sir George Grey Attacked by 
Australian Aborigines, Fire 
at Sea on the Stricken 
woe Tracked by 

olves; A Leap for Life; 
A Treacherous nide, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated. z2mo, 
Cloth.$1.25net; by mail$1.37. 





At all B 


or the Publish 











to adopt these innovations, 

probable it may seem at the pr 
who do not consider the 
remember the time whe 
called “love apples,” and were pronounced 
rank poison. An infant caught eating on 
of these was rushed to the doctor instantly, : 
A taste for olives must be cultivated by 
most people. And the man who says that 
he relished and enjoyed the first grapefruit 
that he ate will be suspected of a not un- 
impeachable veracity. People who have 
nothing else to do are always doing some. 
thing that appears outlandish or silly, but 
they sometimes get by with it, make it pop- 
ular and become pioneers. 


however jm. 
esent. Those 
mselves very old 
*n tomatoes were 





A JOLLY ARMY COOK 
HE profession of cook is known to be 
a jolly one, and the natives of Munich 


are reckoned as a jolly people. There. 
fore, it is not difficult to suppose that 
Nicholas Miiller, Bavarian cook, is q 


jolly fellow; but he is even jollier than 
you would expect, for he is now an arm: 
chef, and he declares with emphasis the 
the life of a cook at the German front is 
about eighty-six times as merry and gay as 
the life of a cook in Munich. In a pair of 
the finest Russian leather military boots 
ever made, procured from a vacated village 
shop, he wanders among chateaux stocked 
with the finest wines and the most satisfy- 
ing eatables, and sleeps—but let him tell 
the story of his adventures in a castle near 
Cambrai, as he is quoted in the New York 
Times: 


We took possession of house and stables, 
With the aid of oil-lamps we found our 
way through the castle. In front of our 
noses was everything that we could wish 
for, and the cellar was full of champagne 
and cordials. We made a fine feast of it, 
keeping the house as dark as _ possible, 
You ought to have seen that kitchen! 
Everything was of aluminum, and I never 
cooked in a finer place. 

When we had drunk all we could stand 
we went to bed. I slept in a bed with 
silk bedcovers. I felt like the Count of 
Luxemburg. There was an electric bulb 
over my bed, but the electrical machinery 
was out of commission, so I didn’t use that. 


Possibly the reader may recall whether 
Baron Munchausen was a Miinchner or not? 
If Munich can not claim the genial baron, 
the loss is not great, for it has a marvelous 
substitute in Nicholas Miiller—as he who 
reads may well believe: 


In the middle of the night the moon 
came up. Perhaps we exposed our position 
or perhaps our horses in the stable spoiled 
things, for all of a sudden a shell burst 
over the stable and knocked part of it down. 
I got out of bed as if it had struck me, and 
so did the others. In a little while we 
were hidden behind the wall that sur 
rounded the castle, rifles in hand, waiting 
for the attack. 

No soldiers appeared, but the shell- 
firing continued at intervals for an hour. 
None of the shells struck the castle, but 
several plunged into the fish-pond quite 
near us. You ought to have heard those 
splashes! Take it from me, We were 
soaked to the skin, and we were several 
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hundred feet from the pond. The water 
eame down like cloudbursts. 

There was no use gong back to bed, and 
we remained on guard all night. Now, 
what do you think of this? When morn- 
ing broke we saw a most wonderful sight. 
Those French shells that struck the fish- 
pond had provided us with breakfast, for 
all around the pond there were fish, 
hundreds of them. They had been stunned 
and washed ashore. It was Just like finding 
money. Being the cook, the job was up to 
me, of course. Hurrah for the French! 

I took a mess of those fish into the 
kitchen, got down some of the aluminum 
utensils, and started to fry them. Alas, 
there was no butter or lard. But I found 


- something better. I found a gallon of 


olive-oil, and, say! if you never tasted 
French fish fried in olive-oil you have 
missed a treat. We drank some cham- 

e for breakfast, too, and a few more 
cordials, and then we went on our way. 





A VOICE FROM THE DEPTHS 


{JHEN the F-4 is finally recovered 
\ from the bottom of Honolulu Har- 
bor, there will probably be nothing found 
to tell us of the last moments of its crew 
and captain. Whether they met destruc- 
tion quickly, or saw it creep gradually about 
them, we shall not know; all we can know 
is what each American must feel, that even 
in the inglorious moment of needless death 
the men met their fate quite as courage- 
ously as tho their lives were given in a 
more spectacular manner for their country. 
An inkling of their experiences, upon which 
to found our imaginings, is given in a 
remarkable document, now preserved in 
the archives of Japan, of which the Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times prints a partial trans- 
lation. It is the last report of Lieutenant 
Sakuma Tsutomu, completed in the ulti- 
mate, lingering moments of life, as he sat 
drowning in his sunken submersible five 
years ago. Like our men of the F-4, -he 
faced death in the grimmest form. We 
must believe that he faced it no more 
valiantly than did they. His report reads: 


Altho there is, indeed, no excuse to make 
for the sinking of his Imperial Majesty’s 
boat and for the doing away of subordi- 
nates through my heedlessness, all on the 
boat have discharged their duties well and 
in everything acted calmly until death. 
Altho we are departing in pursuance of our 
duty to the State, the only regret we have is 
due to anxiety lest the men of the world 
may misunderstand the matter, and that 
thereby a blow may be given to the future 
development of submarines. While going 
through gasoline submarine exercise, we 
submerged too far, and when we attempted 
to shut the sluice-valve, the chain in the 
Meantime gave way. Then we tried to 
close the sluice-valve by hand, but it was 
too late, the rear part being full of water, 
and the boat sank at an angle of about 
twenty-five degrees. 

The switchboard being under water, the 
electric lights gave out. Offensive gas 
developed and respiration became difficult. 
The above has been written under the light 
of the conning-tower when it was 11.45 
O'clock. We are now soaked by the water 





















Tames the 
Mad Lightning! 


Next July, if history again repeats, lightning 
will cause more fires than any other one thing. 
During last July over 14% of all fires in Ohio, where 
accurate records are kept, were started by lightning. 


An Armco Iron Roof, with conductor pipes properly 
connected with the ground, will make your house light- 
ning-proof—make it one huge lightning rod. 

An Armco Roof will make your home spark-proof, and 
sparks cause nearly 8% of our fires. Roof your house with Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron and you reduce your fire risk 22%. 


And, besides, you will have the most durable iron roof made, 


" ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


Year in and year out an Armco Roof will save you money. It pulls the 
teeth of rust—the silent, persistent, gnawing enemy of ordinary metal roofing. 


Armco Iron resists rust not only because it is the purest iron made, 
but because it is the most nearly perfect in respect to evenness and all the 
other qualities that are the basis of rust-resistance. Inspection is constant 
and severe; bars and sheets which show even the most minute defects 
are rigidly excluded. Armco Galvanizing is superior to that on ordinary 
material, because the purity of the base metal and of the zinc coating results 
in a more perfect bond and a much more efficient weather-resistance. 

Consider, too, the use of Armco Iron Lath. Don’t risk having a fire race through 
your partitions till it is past control. If you plan a new house, ask your architect to 
specify Imperial Spiral Armco Lath, made by us, or Herringbone Armco Lath, made 


by the General Fireproofing Company. Have fire-resisting walls and roofs—have a 
lasting home. 


Send for this book, “Iron Roofs That Resist Rust’’ 

See piping, siding, roofing made out of this rust-resisting iron. Do you want corrugated; 
pressed standing seam; V-Crimp; roll galvanized? Or do you want Terne plate with its heavy 
coating of lead and tin? All styles are shown in the book we will send you. Mail the coupon today. 
Pay no more tribute to rust. Roof your buildings with rust-defying Armco Iron. Send for the 
book and pick your roofing now. 

Your tinner or hardware dealer can furnish you with Armco products. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us and we will see that you get what you need, at once. 


But the book—you should get that today, no matter whether you need roofing now or six 
months from now. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Box 593, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents grantedjto The International Metal Products Company. 
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At the Panama-Pacific International Exposition visitthe 
Armco Exhibit in the Mines and Metallurgy Building. = 


The trade mark ARMCO carries 
with it the assurance that Iron 
bearing that mark is manufactured 
by The American Rolling Mill Rust"’ to 
Company with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated with » 
its products, and hence can be de- 
pended upon to possess in the high- 
est degree the merit claimed for it. 


Box 593, Middletown, Ohio 





The American Rolling Mill Company 


Gentlemen:—Please send ‘“‘Iron Roofs That Resist 





This is What An Owner Tells Us 


Ripolin Enamel Paint was applied to the interior of my home fourteen years 
ago and is in just as perfect condition now as the day it was first put on. 


“In my living rooms I have the pure white Egg- 
shell finish—soft and beautiful. In my kitchen 
and pantries, the high Gloss Finish, buff color. 
If people could “ see Ripolin in actual serv- 
ice and know it as I know it, they would never 
accept anything in its place.” Then he men- 
tioned the satisfaction of escaping once for all 
the need of repainting. ‘“‘Wesimply usea damp 
cloth,” he said, “‘and Ripolin freshens up like 
new—never discolors, cracks, chips or peels.” 

This man’s evidence is typical of others who use 
Ripolin because it insures you against the trouble 
and cost of ting—simple cl is all it needs 
—and remem that Ripolin can’t harmed_by 
any amount of rubbing and scrubbing. 

Made by the old Dutch hand , a galion will 
cover from 500 to 700 square feet, depending upon 


Make Your Own Test 


Bend this strip—prove to your- 
self that Ripolin is so elastic and 
tenacious that it cannot peel, flake 
or blister. This coated strip will 
show you why Ripolin retains its 
freshness year after year, without 
repainting but merely cleaning. 


J.A.& W. BIRD & CO. 


Importers and Distributors of Ripolin 
for United States and Canada 
93 Pearl St., Boston 
68 Beaver St., New York 
661 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago’ «<0 
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the surface. Your painter or decorator will tell you 
the quantity eaeank 

That brilliant high gloss finish is unexcelled for 
the at pentty or wherever a glasslike surface 
is d again, for halls, reception rooms, 
libraries,—wherever the softer effects are preferred,— 
Ripolin is obtainable in a beautiful eggshell finish, or 
even an a utely flat finish. Any desired tint can 
be obtained fan color ground in Japan 
with white Ripolin—a buff or light green shade is 
excellent for kitchen walls. 

Unsurpassed for aut biles — choice of 12 
beautiful colors. Aleo yachts and motor boats, 
because it is the only enamel that will stand the 
test of salt water and sea air. 


Send 50 cents to-day for large 
to give a thi test— 
—then you be the judge. 
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afety 
Economy 
Convenience 


These are the three essentials 
in perfect refrigeration; safety 
in the preservation of perish- 
able foods; econonty in the pre- 
vention of food and ice waste; 
and convenience in arrange- 
ment and method of icing. 
These three prime refrigera- 
tion needs are the biggest and 
best features of the 


The McCray Patented System is the most efficient 
method of refrigeration known. The walls are insu- 
lated with heat repelling materials to insure a low, 
even temperature. Then this uniform cold, dry air 
is in constant circulation and carries all the impuri- 
ties and odors to the ice chamber where they are 
condensed by contact with the ice and discharged 
through the water sealed drain pipe. 

The McCray may be had with either snow white 








Mim 


Mme 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerator 


opal glass, porcelain or white enamel linings. San- 
itary and easily cleaned. 

For over 30 years the McCray has been recognized 
as best and is ui wherever perfect refrigeration is 
demanded. The McCray is built in a great variety 
of sizes, for every requirement of residences, hotels, 
clubs, restaurants, delicatessen stores, groceries, 
meat markets, florists, hospitals, public institu- 
tions, etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG THAT INTERESTS YOU 


No. 92 for Residences. No. 73 for Florists No. 69 foriGrocers. No. 61 for Meat Markets. 


Chicago, 1000 South Michigan Ave., 


No. 50 for Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 742 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


For Salesroom in your ¢ity see your Local Telephone Book 
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BEFORE WARSAW 

\ JADING through snow, marching 

and fighting in blizzards, holding 
entrenchments with sleet descending from 
above and with ice-water under foot—in 
such manner has much of the war in the 
Kast been fought this winter. To the 
monotony of the fighting found in France 
were added the dreariness of white wastes 
of snow, the sinking temperature, and gray 
skies. Yet, in spite of this, one correspon- 
dent at least comes home with stories of 
that campaign that are far from being 
dull or dreary. James O’ Donnell Bennett, 
accompanying the German forces in their 
advance to Lowicz and Bolimow, almost 
within cannon-shot of Warsaw, writes, for 
the Chicago Tribune, of the excitement 
of ‘‘a typical artillery day,” when the long, 
low, constantly vibrating note of the 
howitzers goes up a tone in intensity, and 
the shower of shells grows heavier. The 
purpose of an “artillery day,” as explained 
by an adamantine German officer, is 
“the destroying of the positions of the 
enemy, but especially the nerves of the 
enemy.’ With Russian shells bursting 
over the road not half a mile away, Mr. 
Bennett describes the scene: 


On each side of the highway leading 
into Bolimow stands an Austrian 30%- 
centimeter gun which is reeking with 
grease and which every half-hour emits 
hell-fire and destruction to the amount of 
nearly four tons, turn and turn about, 
each gun every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

These guns are stupendous engines, but 
they work with the delicacy of a Swiss 
watch and travel on their own motor- 
trucks at the rate of three miles an hour. 

Our automobile, toiling up the Bolimow 
road from Lowicz, halted 150 feet from 
these guns, and we all dismounted to watch 
the firing. Three minutes later I went 
back to the motor to see whether the 
sausage and black bread were safely stored 
away, but when I reached the car another 
matter demanded attention. 

“Who in thunder did that?” I began. 
‘What blithering idiot has poked a rifle 
barrel through that glass?”’ 

Then it dawned on me. The concussion 
of the 3014-centimeter gun at 150 feet 
had shivered into fifty pieces the sheet 
of heavy glass—3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
\% of an inch thick—in the front of the 
car. And the draft created by the shell 
as it left the gun took basketfuls of the 
thatched roof of the cottage standing 
thirty-five feet distant right up into the 
sky. 

Five minutes before either of the guns 
is fired everybody is halted by sentries 
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ted 150 feet up and down the highway. 
But if you are not mounted you can come 
nearer to the gun than that. — 

Then a shell is uncrated in a casual 
way that never fails to give me qualms, 
and it is run smoothly forward on light 
trucks to the mouth of the gun. A good 
minute before the big smash the more 
innocent bystanders begin to scurry away. 

The soldier who works the wires that 
fire the gun is stationed fifty feet away 
from it; others like seventy-five feet. 
I am quite reconciled to one hundred feet 
myself, the surge and roar of sound being 
so terrific that they have a tendency to 
make one sick at the stomach at first. 

At the end of an hour or so all that 
passes, and even a civilian’ gets so he can 
follow the flight of the shell with pretty 
steady eyes—that is, if the light is right. 


The thunder of the guns is actually deaf- 
ening at this short distance, and apparently 
they are firing at nothing, for, hidden as 
they themselves are, they fire over their 
barricades at a mark unseen from the gun’s 
side, as we learn: 


The Austrian motor-gun on the left- 
hand side of the Bolimow road is a little 
shielded by that cottage the thatched roof 
of which its draft is carrying away. Some 
farmyard buildings shield the gun on the 
right of the road. The concrete and mat- 
ting bases of both guns are laid in the soil 
of soggy fields, and both are a little screened 
from the enemy’s fliers by evergreen trees 
which have been stuck up around them. 

The red-trousered Austrians and the 
gray-coated Germans who are serving thé 
guns are as black as coal-heavers, and 
covered with the grease they are constantly 
smearing over the mechanism. 

The tower of Bolimow’s big white church, 
a third of a mile away, is the signal-point 
for the directing of the fire. It is con- 
nected by telephone with pits dug within 
a few feet of the guns, and the pits are 
roofed with curving sheets of corrugated 
iron overlaid with earth and evergreen 
boughs. 

From the pits come cheerful ‘“‘allo’s,”’ as 
the men in the church-tower signal the 
pitmen to give them the range. Then the 
pitmen give it to the artillerists. 

Artillery-fire is always exhilarating, and 
80 everybody is cheerful, especially the 
Austrians. Watching them at work with 
the Germans, I think the officers seem 
physically finer grained than their allies. 
And many of the privates resemble a 
pleturesque type of Italian—dark, hand- 
some men, with smiling lips and beautiful 
eyes, almost gipsylike faces. 

None of them appears to be taking life 
4s seriously—or certainly not as heavily— 
as their German comrades do, and you 
‘an get a most complimentary laugh out 
of them with the feeblest of jokes. 

The volume of fire varies from hour 
to hour to-day on both the German and 
Russian fronts. This morning it seemed 
rather tentative on both sides. Soon after 
hoon it grew very hateful—as if both sides 
had found each other out. 

_ The machine-gun fire is very nasty, and 
its patter, patter, patter develops a crack- 

sound as the wind shifts. One soldier 
‘ays It must be infantry-fire. ‘‘No,’’ says 
another, and laughs at him. 


The big guns are supported by batteries 
of Sx guns each, of the 15-centimeter type. 
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“Standard” Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in 
Bath in yourhome. They are far superior in sanita- 
tion and convenience to the bath on feet. Yet, they 


cost but little more and their quality is assured by the 
“Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 


“Standard” Built-in Baths (like *‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made 
complete in one piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the 
beauty of china with the strength of iron. ‘The outside surface is as permanent 
and easy to clean as the inside. They are made for building into right or left 
corner, in a recess, or into wall at back. They are five inches lower than the 
ordinary: bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all 
patterns in the “Standard” Showrooms. Our books ‘Standard’ ‘Built-in 
Baths’? and ‘*‘Modern Bathrooms’’ showing complete line of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons interested. If possible, 
send name of Architect or Plumber when. writing for booklets, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 








Dept. 35 Pittsburgh 
. ‘Standard’ SHOWROOMS 

a Sa ON SSE fc oe 128-180 West Twelfth St. 
Se Louisville........... 19-323 West Main St. 
Philadelphia Nashville........ , 815-317 10th Ave., South 
Washington, New Orleans.......... 846-866 Baronne St. 
PRE. occ ncseccces Houston, Tex,, ........ Preston & Smith St. 
Chicago..... San Antonio, Tex............ 212 Losoya St. 
St. Louis.... Fort Worth,Tex., . ..Front &JonesSts. 
Cleveland... San Francisco............-+++- ito Bldg. 
ee Toronto, Can...,...... 59 Richmond S8t., E. 
Seebetacavedeqaced 811-321 Erie Street Hamilton, Can., ........20 Jackson St, W. 
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A leading medical authority says: ‘‘A 
poor refrigerator means notonly wast- 
ed ice but often wasted lives from 
spoiled food.’’ Read in our free book 
what physicians and others say about 
wonderful ice-saving and health pro- 
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The Monroe food 

Genuine Solid Porcelain ware—in 
one piece—over an inch thick— 
every corner rounded. Not cheap 
porcelain enamel on metal base— 
hut one piece of white unbreakable 
porcelain ware which can be easily 
kept free of germee-—n0 cracks, joints, 
or corners—nothing to break or chip. 

30 Days’ Trial—Cashor Creat Con ers hae 
Sold direct from factory at factory 


k if not absolutely satisfactory. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR OO. 
(Est. 1868) Sta. 12F 
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With “Best” light the humblest home 
is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
safe, powerful, portable light 
makes and burns its own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 
genis wanted 
THE BEST LIGHT Co, 
92E. Sth St., Canton, O. g 
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Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


once for F REE Book 


you how to select the home 
refrigerator—how to keep 
food longer without spoil- 
ing; how to cut down ice 
bills; how to guard against 
sickness; doctors’ bills. 


if oy 


Freight paid and all money 





Lockland,0. 








Lightning Cant Strike 







Explains kind of rods that protect. 
16th St. Lincoln, Neb. 


Shinn Gets There first 
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OU young fellows 

should wear Double 
Grip PARIS-GARTERS. 
They hold your socks 
doubly secure and doubly 
snug; the hose aré sup- 
ported at two places: They 
are light in weight and 
strong in support. “You 
will get unusual enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction from 
your hose if you wear 
these Double Grip garters. 


25 and 50 cents 


When you buy, look for the 
name PARIS that is stamped on 
the inside of the shield. - It 
insures the fullest value -for 
your money and the fullest 
satisfaction from your garters. 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Gartess 
Chicago 


New York 


PARIS 
(|) GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 



















_ The Real Latin ,°3.5., 
Quarter of P Smith 


profusely illustrated 


Inside glimpses of the world’s greatest Ss 


Charles Dana Gibson: “‘I# is like a trip to Paris."’ 
Frederic Remington: ‘You have left nothing undone.”’ 


Funk.& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 








Use, 


Proposition. 


PEARL 8T. 


Filing Devi 

For Better Filing Service 
Note the expansion—it spreads front 
and back automatically—counts for 
20% additional filing space, saves time 
in filing and finding. Guaranteed the 
best of any file made and shipped 
anywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
If interested in modern filing equip- 
ment of any kind, including Desks, 
write for catalog and Factory to User 


THE ‘AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





The battery-guns are served by Germans, 
who, between volleys, bake potatoes and 
eat them flavored with cannon-smoke. Mr. 
Bennett continues: 


Behind these batteries another of the 
familiar “ironies of war’’ utters its poignant 
sareasms. For within twenty paces of the 
guns the cannoneers have set up the little 
evergreen trees they eut for Christmas, 
and there flutter on them shreds of gilt cord 
and tinsel paper which were sent in the 
Christmas boxes from Germany to this 
wind-swept Polish plain. 

You could see the little tin sockets 
in which the Christmas-eve candles had 
burned low and sputtered out. Looking 
at the trees while the fifteen-centimeter 
guns were kicking the gravel back on dne’s 
face, one knew not whether to laugh or 
to.weep. Perhaps one should have done 
both. 

There is a good deal of pleasantry as 
well as baked potatoes behind the bat- 
teries. In fact, the cannoneers began to 
lead quite a distracting life immediately 
the correspondents appeared on the scene 
this morning, for, what with firing the 
guns and keeping the baked potatoes from 
burning and running forward between 
whiles of firing to have their photographs 
taken with their arms thrown caressingly 
around their favorite guns and scribbling 
post-cards, which the correspondents were 
to mail as soon as they got back to civiliza- 
tion—what with all this, I say, the men 
behind the guns were as distraught as a 
young ladies’ seminary on commencement 
day. 

Groups of tall, sleek, broadclothed 
officers who seemed not to have much to 
occupy them at the moment wandered by, 
talking of other matters than battery-fire 
and: trying to keep warm. Sometimes as 
they visited they would turn their backs 
to the batteries. Then the appalling rip 
and crash of the volleys would often catch 
them unawares, and one or two ef them 
would swing round on their heels and ery: 

“O Luisa!”” and then placidly resume 
their visiting. 

After more yarns and potatoes, the cor- 
respondents pushed on ahead of the guns 
to the bridge that crosses the Rawka on the 
other side of the village of Bolimow. Says 
the writer: 


It was then that we had the curious 
sensation of hearing the shells from the 
Austrian guns passing high over our 
heads on their six- or seven-mile flight to 
the Russian positions, for we are now 
nearly two-thirds of a mile in advance of 
the artillery. 

At the edge of the town the land drops 
off abruptly. These bottom lands which 
are flooded.in the spring lie between the 
town and the waters of the Rawka. 
Across these flats a road has been built to 
a height of ten or twelve feet and it con- 
nects Bolimow with the Rawka bridge. .. . 

We were gazing up into the blue sky 
and the bright sunshine, when suddenly a 
German flier rushed out from a vanishing 
bank of cloud and dropt smoke-signals of 
the most delicate green tint, occasionally 
varied with white. Some said he was a 
thousand meters up and some said he was 
more than that. 

He swung in exultant circles over the 
great plain, and when he released his 
signals they descended for hundreds of 
yards in undulating ribbons of white and 
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This Newest 


Vacuum Sweeper 
is a BISSELL 


At last you can secure a thoroughl 
tical, reliable vacuum sweeper with sufficient 
power to really clean thoroughly, yet easily — 
one that is good enough to bear the Bissell 
name and guarantee. 


This will be all the recommendation 
by the hundreds of thousands of vane 
use the Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper—the women 
who have n asking our company to make 
them a BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper. 

The exclusive features and conveniences 
embodied in this new BISSELL’S au ee 
cially appreciated. Ask your dealer to show 
you how the dust receptacle comes out with 
the nozzle in one piece, making emptying 
sanitary and easy. This is but one of the 
advantages that characterize the Bissell's, 
You won't find it on other machines, 


Prices, depending on locality, are $7.50 
$10.50 for the Vacuum “Cleaner” fisete 
brush) and $9.00 to $12.00 for the Vacuum 
“Sweeper” (with brush). Carpet sweepers, 
$2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

The complete BISSELL’S line will be found 
on sale at dealers everywhere. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 
Department 19 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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Weiler & Son of Boston, Mass., one 
of America’sleadingimporters, and 


save 20 to 40% on jewelers’ prices, = ‘a E 


We ba pa he era on ap- —Gy : 
rovaianywhere. rie pas y ‘SS 
loday. for beautiful illus- ; VU’ SS 


trated FREE catalog and 
price list ($10 to $1000). d 
Send name and address. Ladies’ or Men Dos4 
tings. Money refun 
JASON WEILER & SON  j¢ ean be duplicated else 
347 Washington St., Boston, Mass. where for less than $1%. 
Diamond Importers Since 1876, Agencies in Antwerp and Paris. 


This 1 carat, perfect- 
ly eut, Diamond Ring 
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: po i 
The Improved Dodson 
SPARROW TRAP 


Help us get rid of sparrows and native song birds will 
return toour gardens. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Bulletin advocates destruction of English Sparrows. 


Thousands of sparrows now being caught by this new 

w Trap. It works automati- 
as a double funnel trap on left, an 
automatic drop trap on right; catches sparrows at both 


pee Dodson S; 
cally, all the time. 


ends. No other trap like this. Dodson trap is m 
of strong electri 
Price, $6, f. o. b. Chi 


0. 7 
To attract song birds, get genuine Dodson Bird 


Houses. There are 20'styles 


klet tells How To Win Native 
illustrated bookle' s Ieidig 


Beautiful 
Birds—it is free—write for it. Mr. Dod 


of the Illinois Audubon Society, has been building Bird 
Houses for 20 years. Dodson Houses are proven suc- 
cesses in thousands of gardens. If you love —— oid 


sparrow trap an so one or several 
Houses. Write for the free booklet today. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 730 Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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iy welded wire; lasts a life-time. 
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creating precisely the effect you 
able to create as a child when you 
played with the long ribbons of paper 
that encircled a bolt of ribbon your mother 
ht. ; , 
a Oe ee ribbons, which signaled how 
to go about the destruction of another 
Russian position, fell with exquisite languon, 
out of the sky, and then the wind caught: 
them and blew their message’ of death 
away into the golden sunshine. : 
It was an entrancing picture, pretty in 
every detail, and you could not for the 
moment make it seem the background of 
war. The white towers of the church at: 
Bolimow placidly ruled the plain; the 
Rawka, sparkling in the lights from sun 
and snow, was going its cheerful way to the 
lazy Bzura, and the whole world seemed 
s bright. 
Bat eer our heads the Austrian shells 
uttered their long, remote, persistent 
erying and groaning. 





A MEAGER BANQUET 


N FEBRUARY 23, the German Army 

under General von Eichorn, having 
pushed across the borders of East Prussia, 
completed at Suwalki the annihilation of a 
Russian force 200,000 strong under General 
Russky. It was a great victory, one of 
the greatest of the campaign, in the opin- 
jon of Correspondent Herbert Corey. It 
was only fitting that so brilliant a success 
should: be ‘celebrated. At the front, many 
things seemingly necessary for celebration 
are utterly missing. Nevertheless, an 
attempt was made, the correspondent 
assures us, and he details, in the New 
York Globe, the banquet which the officers 
held: 


“You are invited to dine with General 
von Kichorn and his staff,’ said Ritt- 
meister Tzschirner to Edward Lyell Fox 
and myself. 

General von Eichorn and his staff and 
ourselves are quartered at the Hotel 
Europe here. A dingy, greasy, smoky little 
hostelry—the best in town, they say. One 
enters through a black and dripping built- 
over archway. 

Within the arch one stumbles through a 
black tunnel to the door of the common 
room. A dozen small tables are scattered 
about. At the farther end is a bar, covered 
with platters of cold meat and small bits of 
bread on which cheap red caviar is spread. 
A dusty, artificial palm pretends to merri- 
ment at one end of the bar. Under it the 
fat proprietor guides the eccentricities of 
the cash register. He spreads out over his 
chair like a half-filled meal-sack. As he 
Wears no coat, it may be seen that his shirt 
8 lamentably dirty. He has long for- 
sworn collars. His face is oily and smeared. 


This is to be the scene of the banquet, 
where they will dine in celebration of the 
vietory—* Dine! ” exclaims the writer. “It 
Salmost a forgotten word.” But evening 
brings back at least an echo of it: 


We enter the long dining-room to find it 


With gray-clad officers. All are 


sanding. Near the door is General von 
fichorn with his chief of staff. He is an 
‘ect man of sixty-odd. His face is kind 
md gentle. At first one says that his is the 
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by Gilbert & Bennett. 
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For Screening Doors, 





Windows and Porches— 






























FREE Samples and 
ookiet 
Write Our Nearest Office. 















creens Are Still 
New When Others Are Gone— 


Does that sound like a pretty strong statement? 


First of all, genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire™Cloth derives its rust-resistin 
Fi » & : ; EAIN g 
qualities from the coating. This metallic protection is a secret composition, owned.and controlled 
t will not crack, chip or peel off under any conditions whatsoever. 


GILBERT @ BENNETT 


SY Gas Saas ASS 
WirRE CLOTH 


PEARL is hardsome—its original bright metallic lustre with a short exposure to the 
weather turns a permanent “invisible gray” and stays that way. 

The thing that’s making PEARL sales bigger every year is the 
fact that it requires no paint or repairs—it represents true screen economy. 
Don’t be deceiwed. There cannot bea “just the same as PEARL.” 


The manufacture and application of the non-crack, no chip coating 
from which it derives its wonderful rust-resisting qualities is a secret 


= 
Process; the exclusive property of this company. = 
But to be ave of PEARL wear you must ‘ 
get genuine PEAR ire Cloth two Copper Wires bi 
in the Selvage and the Round Tag bearing the The Best & 
Gilbert & Bennett name on each roll. Hardware 
Write our nearest office for samples of both Regular Deal :: 
and Extra Heavy PEARL, full details regarding ater 3 
same, and the name of the nearest dealer. in Your 
The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. City Sells 
(Established 1818) a: ia 
Dept. H, 277 Broadway, N.Y. Dept. H, 38S. Dearborn St.,Chicago PEARL 
Georgetown, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Made in Two Weights— 
Regular and Extra Heavy 
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CARBONIC ACID GAS IN MEDICINE 


By Dr. Achilles Rose. A scientific treatise on the 
healing-qualities of carbonic acid gas. 12mo, Cloth, 
200 pages. $1.00, net; post-paid, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. pnbs., NEW YORK 
















Send at once for White Frost 

catalog, and see how much 

hetter refrigerator you can buy 

direct from the factory. Many 

tizes and styles, all priced in your 

‘avor. Easy payment plan. 
v 


. SANITARY r 
*Beautiful—economical. Saves 
its price in cost of ice. Round 
metal body, snowy - white. 


( Nodi rt-catching corners. Revolving 
helves. Cork-cushioned door and 





‘over. Porcelain drinking reser- 


voir. Nickel trimmings. 25 year White 
30 Day ciicne” iiitstor ie ea tekignt 
Free Tridl-— catalog. ama Dept. D 2, 
Freight Paid jas 





By William 
Jennings 
Bryan 





GPEEC 


Bound in Dainty Separate Volumes. 


Only 35c each postpaid. Here are the titles of 
the volumes: ‘‘ The People’s Law,’’—‘‘ The 
Price of a Soul,’’—‘‘ The Value of an Ideal,’’ 
—‘* Man,’’—‘‘ The Prince of Peace.’’ 


These are the most popular of Secretary 
Bryan’s numerous recent lectures and 
speeches. Each has been delivered before 
many large audiences. 

In five uniform volumes, thin 12mo. Orna- 


mental boards—dainty style. Price of each 
title 30c net; by mail 35c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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: mam 
national sweets 





Wherever and whenever you want good candy, 
you can get Whitman’s. The pretty little green-and- 
white signs which announce our Whitman agencies 
dot the whole continent. Notice this on your next 
motor trip. Every agent everywhere is supplied direct 
from headquarters. In the little far-off places you will 
find Whitman’s, as fresh and dainty and inviting as 
in the big centers. Only sweets of Whitman’s quality 
could make so many friends in so many places. 

Ask for the Super Extra Package by name. Chocolates of 
supreme Whitman quality in a charming assortment of nut, har 
and cream centers. Eighty cents the pound. This is the pack- 


age which first made Whitman’s famous—each piece, a delightful 
“reason why.” 


Ask for booklet or write us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of W hitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Danger Signs in Trees ! 
Heed Them 


A little decayed spot on your tooth—what 

do you do? A knock in your automobile 

engine —what is your first thought? Large 

or small, the weak and decayed places in your 

trees should be treated by real Tree Surgery 
before it is too late. 


Real Tree Surgery is Davey Tree Surgery. It is 
mechanically perfect and scientifically accurate. It saves 
trees. Real Tree Surgery is available only through 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


In order to safeguard yourself and your trees and get service 
of permanent value, come direct to headquarters. If you don’t 
care to experiment, if you wish to avoid mal-practitioners and 
irresponsibles, if you want to save your 
trees—there is one safe place to go—Davey. 

Write today for free examination of your trees. 

Learn their condition and needs from an expert 
source without obligation. Ask for literature 
illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
345 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davew Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branches in Principal Cities. Accredited eee 
Representatives Everywhere. Fother of Tr cesSugery) 

















face of ascholar. We rather h 
gratulated him on his wonderf 
“You are very kind,” he 
smile, as he shook hands. 
course, very much pleased.” 
That was the tone of the 
During the entire evening there Was n 
one single evidence of jubilation Over the 
defeated foe. The men of the Staff w, . 
pleased, of course. But we did = 


ul vietory, 
said, With a 
“We are, of 


gathering. 


not h 
one other word to that effect. It ad 
have been a dinner after a day at maney. 
vers. Perhaps watching the other fellows 


dine makes one generous. 

At ten o’clock, General von Eichorn and 
his chief of staff rose, bowed, and left: the 
room. One by one the others drifted out 
Ten o’clock is a late bedtime on campaign, 
Eleven o’clock is dissipation. We had de 
morning tea and cakes at eight O'clock 
usually. Not one of the staff officers could 
be seen at that hour. They had long ago 
gone on duty. The menu of our dinner? 
Here it is: : 

No soup; hare and mashed potatoes, and 
meat-cakes and rice. The meats were 
served in a common platter with gravy: 
tea, a slice of bread to the man, and q 
dessert of sweetened white of egg. At the 
end of the dinner the soldier-waiters—the 
dinner had been prepared by a soldier-chef 
—passed a plate on which was a bit of 
paper. Into that plate each dropt the 
price of his dinner. It was one mark 
eighty pfennigs per man—or about forty- 
three cents. ; 

And that’ was the dinner which cele- 
brated one of the greatest victories of recent 
times. 





“JUDGE ANITA” 


NTERNATIONAL diplomacy may be 

difficult to learn, and may prove peril- 
ous to the uninitiate, but it is surely no 
more difficult nor perilous than the ad- 
ministration of a Court of Domestic 
Relations. There is much about domestic 
relations in the more complex centers of 
our present civilization that would put the 
intricacies of international politics to shame. 
He, or she, who comes between husband 
and wife, even as peace-maker, invites a 
thankless defeat. In spite of this, there 
is one young woman who has voluntarily 
made this her business. This is Miss Anita 
Grish, Judge of the Court of Domestic 
Relations of Jersey City. She is con- 
vineed that> the secret of her success lies 
in her sex. It is not a man’s job, she says, 
and explains that— 


The majority of our cases are those of 
non-support, women who have had some 
trouble with their husbands and decide to 
‘“‘have the law on them.” In most cases 
they relent after the man is once arrested. 
And even when they don’t, what chance 
does a regular man-judge have to find out 
what the real trouble is? 

All a regular judge can do is make 4 
husband live up to thelaw. The lawallows 
the deserted wife just $2.50 a week for 
every child depending on her, no matter 
what the husband’s income is. There 
are not any such fool laws in my court. 
There are not any laws at all in my court. 
That is why it is so successful. 


Complaints have been made, but they 
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tingly 
‘Victory, 3 have not come from the ranks of those 
id, with 4 who have applied to her for justice. Her 
© are, of success has made her known outside of 
gathering New Jersey. In fact, the following account 
© Was not of her work is quoted from the ‘Seattle 
1 Over the Post-Intelligencer, which is about as,.‘far 
— Were and wide” as fame can go in this country. 
not hear A 
; We read: 
It might ; 
at maneu. Judge Anita presides over at least twenty 
ler fellows cases a week. Not only are there no laws 
: or lawyers, but there are no spectators 
chorn and or reporters. Both the husband and the 
id left the wife must be present. Usnally they are 
rifted out, young. Often it is their first quarrel, and 
campaign, a quarrel not so much with each other as 
e had our with unseen economic forces which they do 
it o'clock not comprehend, but which are making 
cers could them mutually disagreeable. 
| long ago What happens inside the “‘court-room” 
dinner? no one knows. But it is something well 
mixed with tears and other things, more 
atoes, and than with legal statutes. Certainly there 
sats were is no reference to ‘‘$2.50 per week per 
th gravy: child.” The object seems to be to get as 1 ° b 
in, and a far away from such calculations as possible uid L Tr Y 
* At the But Miss Grish is not a simple senti- qd « peony 
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P-f-f-f-f 
Toc! Toc! Toc! 
And Your Pipe is 

Ready to Fill 


You know the old familiar motions every 
pipe-smoker employs. They would be the 
delight of an efficiency expert. 

A sweep of the hand from the pocket or 
the table top and your pipe is gripped in 
your teeth. 

A blast of breath through the stem and 
three smart taps on your heel—and your pipe 
is ready to fill. 

NOW. What are you going to fill it with ? 
If you could fill it with a tobacco you might 
like better than your present brand or mix- 
ture, you would be willing to give it a trial, 
wouldn’t you? 

Thought so. 

Would you be willing to give Edgeworth a 
trial if a sample were placed in your hands ? 
You certainly would if some friend asked 
you to smoke a pipeful or two. 

Well, the manufacturer of Edgeworth asks 
youtodoit. If you will send him your name 
and address on a post card, with the name of 
astore where you sometimes buy your tobacco, 
a generous sample of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed will be sent you, prepaid, to try. 

Send and get the sample. It may be a 
revelation to you. 


Edgeworth is not the biggest selling smok- 
ing tobacco in the 
world. It is not the 
second biggest seller, 
it is not yet the third 
biggest seller. 

But with the men 
who smoke it — with 
the pipe-smokers wha 
have “found” Edge- 
worth, either through 
the sample that is 

iven, or through some 
ised, it issimply 
without a rival. 

To the Edgeworth 
Smoker there is simply 
no other tobacco but Edgeworth; other to- 
baccos are for the other fellow. 


This is a strong statement. The sample of 
Edgeworth offered you must prove it. Send 
for the sample, you will like it. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 

If you will accept the proffer of a free 
package, write to Larus & Brother Co., 
5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This 
firm was established in 1877, and besides 
Edgeworth makes several other brands of 
smoking tot cco, including the well-known 
Qboid—granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel post 
at.same price you would pay jobber. 


CONVERSATIO 








WHAT TO SAY 
AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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each other still, and, if it had not been for 
the shop closing down, and Susie’s health 
giving out just when it did, and all the 
other little splinters of hard luck that 
sort of caught them both off-guard, they 
would never have quarreled about a 
dinner. 

Then there was Jack, the best fellow 
who ever lived; only, when he married, he 
never stopt to think that he could not treat 
the crowd just as often as ever, and when 
the week’s pay was gone, it was somebody’s 
business besides his own. Sure he loved 
the girl, but he could not get used to that. 

Well, he had to get used to it; the “court” 
made that plain. Whatever he had been, 
he was a married man now. And if he 
was going to make a success of the thing, 
he would have to change his whole life 
from the ground up. He was a “free 
citizen,’ of course, and no regular judge 
could keep him from taking a drink if he 
wanted to. But the way this new kind 
of a judge pointed it out, there was not 
much left but the water-wagon for him. 


This is a new sort of. ‘‘ Jersey justice,” 
differing radically from the sort adminis- 
tered in Judge Grish’s court before she 
came there. She disapproved strongly of 
the old kind, and that is why she came 
and virtually appointed herself. 
old politician explained it: 


As one 


If Mayor Fagan hadn't appointed her, 
she’d have taken the job somehow. She 
seems to be doing everything she makes 
up her mind to do. 

We said she couldn’t hold the job, but 
she’s held it seven months. We said it’d 
have to go on the civil-service list and we 
limited the examination to residents of 
Jersey City. We thought that'd eliminate 
her, specially when Mulvaney passed the 
examination. But she’s holding down the 
job still, with another examination ordered 
that'll let her in. Mulvaney’s entitled to 
the job all right; but she or her friends or 
somebody sets up an awful howl because 
Mulvaney only stood 73 per cent. But 
what o’ that? He was the highest, wasn’t 
he? And he passed, didn’t he? But 
what’re you going to do with common folk 
in politics? Ain’t the office always been 
run all right? 


In answer to these baffling interroga- 
tions, Miss Grish made the situation that 
prevailed before her arrival a little more 
clear when she confided to the interviewer 
that— 


The office was run all right from a 
politician’s point of view. All classes of 
people were being benefited, except the 
poor. One regular applicant, at least, was 
cashing his poor-check at a near-by bar. .A 
woman running a boarding-house and 
paying $50 a month rent was receiving 
regular payments. Others who had begun 
to get help when they had little children 
depending on them were still getting it, 
altho the children had become grown men 
and were able to support them handsomely. 

This had its advantages, as it saved 
bookkeeping, but it was a little tough on 
hundreds who needed help urgently and 
couldn’t get it. Much time was also saved 
in not investigating the applications, by 
just passing out the seventy-five cents a 
week and no questions asked. _ The system 
had its good points, you know, as the 








Better Cigars 


for 


Less Money 


My rare Havanas— 
unpurchasable in any store 
—cost you half what they 
should because you and | 
deal together personally. The 
dealer’s profit goes to you. 

Yet you get that same delight. 
ful cigar I myself have smoked 
for over 40 years. Today 12,000 
discriminating smokers say [I 
am a full-fledged connoisseur, 


I’m Hard to Please 


This business was started by 
my friends who used to depend 
on me to divide up my private 
stock. The circle grew. Before 
long I kept a friend in Cuba busy 
selecting only the finest tobacco, 

Today I command the choicest 
plants oes in the mountain- & 
ous Vuelta district—noted for its 
most expensive tobacco. I sold 
Over 2,000,000 cigars last year. 

Since I pay no salesmen’s 
salaries or expenses, I can af- 
ford to sell my private mono- 
gram J.R.W. panatela for $5.00 
per hundred, $2.60 for 50; charges 
prepaid, That’s not far from cost. 


Decide for Yourself 


Once you smoke a few of my 
cigars—so mild and sweet— 
you'll want more. Not merely 

cause you save 30% to 50%, but 
because they measure up to your 
most critical standards. Because 
they are all uniformly 
enjoyable. 





J. ROGERS WARNER 





956 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. Zxact Size 














@ “The Roofing Development of 
the Twentieth Century” 


Builders and owners both say that for 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 

For they are spark-proof shingles that 
do not crack, curl, nor work loose. They 
have the wedge-like thickness of wooden 
shingles and can be laid twice as fast. 

The finished roof is handsome and 
durable» Sold by dealers everywhere. 
“Repairing and Building”—FREE 

This book contains the whole story of Neponset 
Shingles and other Neponset building products. 
BIRD & SON, 156 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
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voters neerned usually voted right; but 
- is apt to look at the situation 


fame alittle different angle. 


"AFTER THE CONSUL’S GOAT 


BRIEF acquaintance with some of 
the difficulties that are thrust upon 

our consuls abroad might lead the reader 
to believe that , consul is regarded as an 
international easy - mark among a large 
majority of the traveling public. We are 
made acquainted with this side of the con- 
gil’s eareer by Thornwell Haynes, ex-con- 
sul-general, who has had nearly a decade of 
experience with the woes of his trade, at 
Rouen, Nanking, and Singapore. Writing 
for The Associated Sunday Magazine, Mr. 
Haynes retails a trio of his adventures as 
the central figure of the ‘‘bunco game.” 
In 1900 he took up his consulship in Rouen, 
his first post, and was soon scented as 
prey by one of the bunco class. He has 
the consolation, however, of knowing that 
in this case he was not the only victim, 
for his brother consuls fell even as did he, 
tho more experienced. As he tells the 


story: 


I was one morning seated at my desk 
busily engaged in figuring over my quar- 
tely accounts when suddenly a woman 
carrying a bundlein her arms appeared 
before me. 
suficiently long to imbibe the unadul- 
terated French politeness; but I had 
progressed sufficiently to ask: 

“Madam, what can I have the pleasure 
of doing for you this morning?” 

“Monsieur,” she exclaimed, walking 
toward me, holding out the bundle as if to 
deposit it on my desk, ‘‘ this is an American 
baby. What shall I do with it?” 

Abashed at the prospect of so suddenly 
becoming a father with the orange-blossoms 
and rice omitted, and knowing that the 
American Government had established no 
precedent of maintaining orphan asylums 
either at home or abroad, I hesitated a 
moment and replied: 

“Will the madam please be seated over 
there by the door, and tell me why, being 
a Frenchwoman, she has become possest 
ofan American baby?”’ 

It never occurred to me to examine the 
little bundle of humanity. I had in pre- 
vious times rather prided myself on my 
ability to distinguish the nationality of 
people, had even boasted I could tell them 
by their shoes; but I had never tried my 
perceptive powers on infant physiognomies. 

“Voila!” she said, seating herself. 

She talked volubly while I tried to as- 
sume the defensive power of silence. But 
to a Frenchwoman—well, silence simply 
means what the jockey gives the horse in 
the last heat—encouragement. 

From the verbal French cyclone she 
hurled at me I gathered a few fragments 
that enabled me to understand. 

For three months she had been employed 
% nurse by an American woman who had 
bald her good wages. Four weeks pre- 
viously, however, the mother had returned 
‘oNew York, saying she was going over for 
only two or three days on an urgent busi- 
less Matter and would return at once. She 

not seen or heard of her since. Being 


I had not resided in France: 





of’a Beautiful Home 


cannot be fully realized unless your home has a 


beautiful roof. 


The outside appearance of a good home is quite 


as important as the interior decorations. 


FLEX-A-TILE Asphalt Shingles 


guarantee you a roof that will set 
off the appearance of your building 
to the utmost advantage. Nothing 
adds so much to the distinctive ap- 
pearance and general beauty of your 
home as a handsome roof. 

The beauty of Flex-A-Tiles is un- 
fadingly permanent. Flex-A-Tiles 
stand up in any sort of weather be- 


cause they are made to give lasting 
service satisfaction. 

The Heppes process of impregnat- 
ing wool fibre in asphalt at great 
heat and then grinding Vermont 
slate into it under enormous pres- 
sure insures the permanent unfad- 
ing beauty of Flex-A-Tiles. 
Flex-A-Tiles come in red, greenish 
gray, garnet, emerald and brown. 


Book of ‘‘FLEX-A-TILED HOMES” FREE 


Shows exactly how Flex-a-Tile Asphalt Shingles look on the actual roofs. 
Our home-builders’ service department will gladly supply free any 
assistance you require in choosing the right roof. Write today. 


The Heppes Company 


Utility Wall Board 
Flex-A-Tile “Giant”? Shingles 


No-Tar Asphalt Paint 
Rubbertex Roll Roofing 


Other Guaranteed Heppes Products 
1002 So. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago 








W ANTED iD E A Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. 

Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 




















“Yes, the American Optical 
Company makes all our 
glasses. 


With our class of customers we 
cannot afford to use anything but 
the best quality of lenses and 
mountings. And we know that in 
all its big factories the American 
Optical Company maintains the 
same high standards of quality and 
accuracy that our customers expect 
of us in our own business. ”’ 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or 
optician—he knows. 

AMERICAN 

OPTICAL CO. 


Southbridge, Mass. 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spectacles, 
Eyeglasses and Lens- 
es in the World. 


AOG 
Goggles 

























































| A It’s All in the Care 


Proper and constant care must supplement 
the initial effort of the landscape gardener 
in the maintenance of a perfect lawn. Such 
lawn care can be efficiently, quickly and 
economically bestowed by use of the Ideal 
| Junior Power Lawn Mower. 
3 H. P. Motor (S. A. E. rating). National high- 

tension magneto. Travels 1 to 4 miles per hour. 
25-inch cut. Cuts 5 acres per day at cost of 
20 cents (10 hours). Climbs 40% grade. 


Cutting adjustment 14 to 2 inches. Auto- 


matic sharpening device operated by motor 
furnished with each eacline. 4 

For large estates, golf clubs and country 
clubs, we offer the Ideal 38-inch Combina- 
tion Roller and Mower at $400. Write 
for catalog. 


| TSG ~ Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
| 








R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
420 Kalamazoo St. 





Lansing, Mich. 
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a woman who had to work for h 

. . . er 
living, the baby was a burden on her re 
She could hardly support . 
less provide for the infant 
was of American parentage, she t} 

I , She thou 
representative of the American ri 
ment ought to take care of it. os 

I suggested that I would write 
authorities in New York, a 


herself, much 
ond as the child 


to the city 


: sking as to 
genuineness of the address that the — 
said the mother had left with her. . 
** And what shall I do during all the time 
you are waiting for an answer -starve?” 


My answer finally was a twenty-frane 
($4) gold piece, with which she departed 
saying she would try to take care of the 
baby until I could hear from the New York 
authorities. 

: It was just one week later, at an informal 
dinner of the sixteen consuls who resided 
in the city, that in the course of a conversa. 
tion with my Italian colleague I told him 
the story of the woman and the baby 
What do you suppose he answered? ai 

‘Well, well!” he laughed. ‘‘ Why, that 
same woman came to my office: only she 
had an Italian baby. And I thought I was 
fortunate to get rid of her for fifty franes,” 

In the general conversation that followed 
I discovered that the woman had visited 
every one of the sixteen consulates in the 
city, and, by her ability to change the 
baby’s nationality from English to German, 
and from Haitian to Japanese, and all the 
other colors of the rainbow, she had ex- 
tracted from the consular corps of that 
particular French city the sum of seven 
hundred and seventy-five francs. 


A burned child not only dreads the fire, 
but he is often more certain than is war- 
ranted that he will never allow himself to 
be burned again. As a matter of fact, he 
has not yet learned about hot stoves, steam, 
and a variety of other things, each as un- 
pleasant as the fire itself. So with Mr. 
Haynes, who confesses: 


That incident, as far as human deceit- 
fulness and cupidity were concerned, so 
clarified my psychological perceptions that 
I was sure no one would ever be able to 
fool me again. Then one afternoon there 
floated into the consulate a tall, gaunt 
genius, who possest an effusive, undulating 
manner indicative of a legacy from some 
refined but certainly remote ancestry. He 
wore long hair and carried a kodak. 

““T’m an artist, Mr. Consul,” he began 
zgesticulating; ‘“‘but I have been in the 
hospital for over a year, and am just getting 
out. Consequently I have to start at the 
bottom. In order to recoup my lost 
fortune, I’m starting just where I started 
twenty yearsago. Iam enlarging pictures. 
Been out of the hospital now for only a 
month. Mr. the Consul down at Marseilles 
gave me great help. I’m not asking for 
money. Wouldn’t take a cent! Ah, I see 
your photo here on the mantel. Let me 
take it along with me. I'll enlarge It 
beautifully, artistically—no crayon—I shall 
do it for nothing. Bring it back day after 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

So impressively did he apologize for his 
intrusiveness, and so effectively did his oily 
pervasiveness disarm my doubts, that he 
and my photograph had gone out the door 
almost before I knew it. As no senti- 
mental value was attached to the card- 
board, I thought it was better I should 
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part with it rather than with forty or fifty 


aeeeeerrsoss | § Investment Advantages 


+: but, unlike the mother of the babe 
7 ad ‘ad ancestry, he turned up exactly i 
on the day he had specified. And he 
brought ‘the goods” too. yg . ar 
‘+eally finished photograp , such as the ; ms 
er gt-class artists in America charge WW Ewaterttt ss ; Daylight— 
ten and fifteen dollars for. Light in the fullest de- 
ean, “Mr. the Commis semt.ee ® oad he gree—as long as the 
nt—only if you are pleased with it just to 1c gi 
‘ere me a line saying you know I ean do day lasts! Steel Sash so 
the work. I want to ” vs —_ in strong that it may run the 
is world. It was such a long time | was Increased Sa et eae 
- hospital, where I lost all of my little height of the building 


fortune!” and literally walls of daylight, 


Poor fellow! Of course I would help Improved with air where you want it JM stanaara_revestrs 
nim. Had he not done me an excellent horizontally pivoted, 


pieee of work? And had he not done it Output f mM any 1 a amount 
for nothing? Was he not sick? Did he rom any angie! 
not really deserve help? Moreover, he had Pp er More work, from healthier work- 
great deference for American consuls. Sol rotection ers. Efficiency multiplied and 
withdrew one of my ecards from its case ~ 6 Ages 
and wrote on it something like the following: nail . 
“T am well pleased with the enlarged Bh Walls of steel that are wind and 
photograph made for me by the bearer. I Weather storm-proof. Construction water- 
ean ony that, has done a specially tight. Insurance rates lower be- 
‘ne piece of work for me. . 
ye weeks later I was visiting in a 1 ow Clue alt cause of fire-protection. 
friend’s home. Said he: / 
d visited “What kind of fellow was that you ree- Installation a ae 
es in the ommended to enlarge photographs? He | - and C, CST ‘TT a = 
ange the came to my home and enlarged me out of : : 
German, three hundred franes by representing that Maintenance “ “ 
dall the he had a little more material to buy to REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
had ex- finish frescoing a figured overhead ceiling By using our standard types—and 
of that for which he was to be paid three thousand they come in wide variety—Fenestra 
al francs. Of course, having your card sti mOliaeteeie costs no more than good wood sash. 
of him, I let him have the money. And the | i Sost 
I tried to reply that the card represented nd the low maintenance cost 
s the fire, oily my own personal dealings with the makes them cheaper in the end. 
n is ware man, and that others might not have the Reduced Fenestra Ventilators are-operated 
imself to same experience ; but all to no purpose. It | ighting by a spring cat¢h and chain .ot’a 
was plain that he disliked me for his loss ; hed d latch. Th 
f fact, he dilias hondved teomna. Bills notched stay and cam latch. ey 
pS, Steam, The members of the American and En- eae aS can be opened to almost any angle, 
ch as un- glish colonies began suddenly to shun me. are automatically weather-tight when — Sinbiclir atinians és 
with Mr. Nor could I well blame them, seeing that ses closed and weather-protecting when ive penien venti- 
the enlarged, swaying, long-haired devil - open. 
had skipt the city after swiping them in \ W4tck Gised ail Eanes wl 
‘ one way or other to the tune of seven or o \ vantages and write us for 
in. deceit- eight hundred dollars. y b Price’ List to eae = 
erned, 80 Still, I was inclined to look upon the \ N\ approximate idea of cost. 
‘ions that matter in rather a humorous light, until one Detroit Steel 
e able to day I received a bill from one of the city’s Products Company 
oon there best photographers, charging me eighty \ \ Dept. 51 
ull, gaunt francs for an enlarged photograph. That \ Detroit, Mich. 
ndulating genius had secured the services of one of \ \ 
the best photographers in the city to en- 
large my picture! Of course the photog- 
rapher could well believe I wanted the ’ <i Fenestra Steel Partitions. 
work done, seeing it was my own likeness. He 
By this time I somehow felt my inability and How to Attain It, by Pearee| MYSTERIES OF LIFE SERIES 
to see into all the nooks and corners where Kintzing, M.D. A practical, read-| pour little books by Isabelle Thompson Smart, M.D., ex- 
art at the lurked deceit. But I said more emphati- able book on how to preserve health, | plaining to the growing child the truth regarding sex. Books 
y lost i rT + 99 avoid disease, and prolong life. Fost II forgirls, Books III and IV for boys. Cloth, small 
my) cally than ev er, Never again! L | F E 12mo, cloth, 285 pp. $1.00 net. I2mo. 75 cents each. 
I started FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 4th Ave., N.Y, | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
x pictures. 


After five years of Rouen, during which 'Theas Two Bot ' e ° : 
oe ae time he more or less successfully withstood These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 
ski f the wiles of similar fakers, the Consul felt as. - 
“ah, Tae Practically immune from ‘‘touches.” The Preparation of / = A DESK BOOK OF 

he ." Hence his huge delight in the following Manuscripts for the Printer t ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
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T shall adventure: Contains directions to authors on ff 
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Mv “ ee pe ing proofs, submitting manuscripts for m : 

next out of the routine” visitor was publication, with valuable information| : and correspondence which are not 

7 3 afellow pretending he was deaf and dumb. on copyright laws. \ % j touched on by the dictionary. 

ze for his I had heard of these chaps, and as I looked The New York Evening Mail:—*Is at \ : The New York Times:—“The scope 
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Doesn’t this Make You| 


Long for an Indian? | 


HE pleasure you get out of | 


going to a ball game, an out- 
ing, a week-end vacation, a fishing 
trip, to and from work—any- 
where—depends upon how you 
get there. The easiest, quickest, 


most comfortable way is to ride a 
1915 


Sndian Motocycle 


That’s the way to pare hot, jostling crowds, 
stuffy cars, loss of time, ill-humor. 


Sit on an Indian and enjoy a ride that a touring 
car can't surpass for speed and solid comfort. 
The Cradle Spring Frame makes you forget 
the rough spots, for it absorbs all road vibrations. 


Go where you will, when you will, on schedule 
time. Fill every mile with sunshine, fresh air, 
keen relish. Leave the hot city behind—spin 
into the cool, sweet, oj country. Get all 
out of life you're entitled to—on an internation- 
ally popular Indian. 


Indian Holds World’s Economy Record 


H. Cameron, riding a 7 H. P. stock Indian Twin, covered 
91.2 miles on half a gallon of gasoline on February 17, 
at Sacramento, under F. A. M. sanction and supervision. 
2,800 Indian dealers—everywhere—assure over-night 
service—anywhere. 


Write for 1915 Catalogue, fully describing and illustrat- 
ing the 9 Basic Innovations and 20 detail refinements 
embodied in the 1915 Indian—‘‘Master of Them All.” 
One, Two and Three-Speed Models. 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 
717 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 


Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Toronto, Melbourne, London. 











Lunch With Nature! 


Take this basket— Pack the most dainty 
luncheon, bottles and all, ina Hawkeye Refrigera- 
tor Basket. Take the family for a spin in the car or 
launch, away from the city’s heat, toa shaded nook 
—enjoy the refreshment which is kept 
deliciously cool and appetizing. 


“A Rest and a 


Refrigerator Basket ; 
Add Zest to the Trip”’ . 

A small pieceoficeinasanitary, -aw 

non-rusting, nickel-plated com- 

partment, away from dust, 

germs and insects, is the secret. 

Does notdrip. Write for folderP, 

describing baskets priced as low 

as $4. Dealers, write for Special 

Proposition. Burlington Hawkeye 

Basket Oo., Burlington S.W., lowa 
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half an inch long, and a dirty scrap of 
paper whereon was scrawled: 

‘*i hav los my rale rode tickit an pocket 
booke.”’ 

‘**Yes, and you have lost also the ability 
to tell the truth,” I said, looking fiercely at 
him, after having read the scrawl. 

But there was nary a quaver on his part. 
I wondered if this was the real nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth case of the undeserving 
thousand. 

I took a piece of paper from the desk 
and wrote on it: 

‘“You miserable whelp! You can talk 
and hear as well as I can. If you'll con- 
fess, I'll help you. If you don’t, I'll have 
you arrested.” 

As he read this he shook his head sadly. 

After several further written expressions 
of opinion I finally wrote this for him: 

“The smallest change I have is a hun- 
dred-frane bill. If I had any smaller 
change, I would give it to you. Good- 
day.” 

He rose slowly and departed regretfully. 
In going out he had a flight of steps to 
descend. When he was half-way down I 
ealled out suddenly: 

“Oh, here is a five-frane piece I have 
found in my pocket!” 

That fellow, before he knew it, actually 
turned round and started back up the 
steps holding out his hand, as tho receiving 
unexpected dividends from long-forgotten 
mining shares. 

All I said to him was: “It’s a pity, 
young man, that you can’t hear!” 





ESCAPE FROM A GERMAN PRISON- 
CAMP 


HE mere escape from a hostile prison 

is glory enough for the average soldier, 
but Jules Liaudat, captured at Malines and 
taken with his comrades to a German prison 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, has accomplished far 
more. His is the exhilaration of being 
pointed out as the man who, having escaped 
from the Germans, did not run to the near- 
est internment, but took it upon himself to 
reach his own fighting Belgians again, by 
the reckless and seemingly impossible task 
of crossing the whole of Germany, down to 
Italy, and so back into France. 

There were fifty Belgian soldiers who 
became separated from their regiment 
during the fighting about Malines and 
forced to They were 
shipped back of the German lines and set 
to road-work and other occupations of as 
little or less congeniality. This was not 
the idea previously entertained by the 
fifty of what it meant to be a prisoner of 
war. They found honest toil under such 
circumstances unbecoming the dignity of 
a soldier. Through the days, and long 
days they were, they worked on doggedly; 
at night, plans were made for escape. At 


were surrender. 


length the moment came, declares the 
New York Sun, detailing by special cor- 
respondence the escape of Liaudat: 


The prisoners had noticed that they 
were left unguarded by the sentinels for 
a few minutes each day while the guards 
went to get the soup. On December 1 the 















Belgians lay in wait for the return of 
sentinels at the entrance to the com = 
As one of the Germans came back wi 
the customary caldron of soup he 
set upon and strangled. He was able to 
utter a cry, however, and his comrades 

came running to see what wag wro 
One after the other they were shot dow, 
by one of the Belgians, who had picked-es 
the revolver of the strangled soldier, a 
Then began a wild dash for libert 
under the bullets of a company of land. 
sturm, brought_to the scene by the sounds 
of the shots. The Belgians ran in zi 
to avoid being hit. Almost all of them 
made toward the Dutch frontier, Not 
so Liaudat, who did not wish to be in. 
terned in Holland until the end of the war. 
He had conceived the more desperate 
plan of crossing Germany and reaghj 
Italy. To this boldness he probably owes 
his life, as the Landsturm men, fej 
confident that he would be caught later 
fired only a few shots after him, whereas 
in the opposite direction almost all the 
runaways were brought down. 


If the Landstirmer believed his escape 
to be impossible, their certainty had no 
effect upon Liaudat. 
free, he had turned deliberately and run 
straight into their arms, and yet managed 
to elude them without difficulty. He had 
made a courageous beginning, and s0 it 
was perhaps natural that— 


Once well on his way, Liaudat gained 
in confidence and succeeded in walking 
to Merestret without being questioned, 
He went round the outskirts of the town 
and on to Limburg, where he found some 
old clothes in an abandoned house. This 
allowed him to discard his Belgian uniform, 
now all tattered and torn. 

Thus disguised, he continued his jour- 
ney as a tramp, without papers of any 
sort and with no money. He was obliged 
to pose as a deaf-mute when he met people 
and beg food by signs. He slept in 
ditches, behind hedges, and in old tumble- 
down barns. The weather was extremely 
bad and his sufferings were great, but the 
courageous Belgian kept on and, with the 
aid of sign-posts along the roads, found 
his way through Bonn, Coblenz, Mayenee, 
Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Strassburg, aad 
Erstein, finally crossing the Swiss-German 
frontier and reaching Basel. 

While in German territory he was often 
stopt and questioned by police and mili- 
tary patrols, but he always signaled that 
he could neither hear nor speak, and when 
paper and a pen were offered to him he 
would write, ‘Ich bin Schweiz” (I am 
Swiss). This was his passport. 

Not content with reaching Switzerland, 
Liaudat continued his tramp by Thu 
and Briga over the Simplon Pass to Domo- 
dossola. He succeeded in reaching Genoa 
on January 27. 

Since his escape from Aix-la-Chapelle 
he had heen walking for fifty-seven days 
and had covered a distance of roughly 
750 miles. The latter part of his journey 
was less difficult, for in both Switzerland 
and Italy he found people fairly generous 0 
giving him food and shelter. The Belgian 
Consul in Genoa kept Liaudat housed and 
fed for some days until he received his 
passport allowing him to enter France. 

Liaudat is going back to the front 


fight the Germans again. 
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IRVIN S. COBB 
Famous Author, War Correspon- 
dent and Lecturer 
“I can’t think of any reason why 
I shouldn’t say I like Tuxedo—be- 
cause | do like it, very much.” 


Cc. C. SNIFFEN 
Brig. Gen’l United States Army 
Paymaster Gen'l United States Army 


“Tuxedo is a tobacco that is always 
ood. It is supreme in mildness and 
agrance. 


beeliffe— 


D..W. GRIFFITH 
Famous $100,000-a-year Creator of 
Moving Pictures 
“A pipeful of Tuxedo is a wonder- 


fully pl t form of tob enjoy- 
ment, mild and soothing.’’ 
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TUXEDO— The Great 


American Smoke 


Get busy! Get happy! 


Those two great qualities— vigor and 
cheerfulness—stand out big in American 
life. In less than:a hundred years this 
American energy and optimism have popu- 
lated hostile plains, reared skyscrapers, 
founded fortunes, and made America the 
hope of the whole world. 


Anything that inspires these qualities in 
American men—anything that encourages 
wholesome cheer and generates useful en- 
ergy—is sure to be hailed with delight. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo fillsa man full of snap and good humor. 
Bound to, because it smokes so mild and easy, 
full of mellowness, without bite or irritation. 


Thousands and thousands of up-and-doing, 
successful Americans in every walk of life gladly 
endorse this temperate, helpful tobacco—made from 
the rich, mild leaves of Kentucky’s choicest Burley 
—treated by the famous ‘*Tuxedo Process’ so it 
absolutely cannot bite your tongue. 


A tip to those Americans who want to put 
more vim and gusto into their lives: Get busy— 
Get happy—Get Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, Glassine wrapped 5 Famous green tin, with gold 10 
moisture proof pouch C lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE 
Send us 2c in 
stampsfor post- 
age and we will 
mail you pre- 
id a souvenir 
tinof TUXEDO 
tobacco to any 
point in the 
United States. 
Address 
‘TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Room 1189 
111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Illustrations are 
about one-third 
size of real pack- 
ages. 


Hane prepa 
OR Pipe g CIGAR 


CLEMENT W. K. BRIGGS, M.D. 
Prominent Physician and Surgeon 
of Chicago 

“ Physicians give their approval to 
Tuxedo because its harmless and 
wholesome. I have never smoked a 
finer, cooler, more refreshing tobacco 
than Tuxedo.” 


Fm WK IRM, 


R. F. BROUSSARD 


Member of Congress from Louisiana 
and U.S. Senator Elect 
**The mildand fragrant qualities of 
Tuxedo tobacco appeal to all smokers 
of cultivated taste. It is the only 
tobacco I use.” 


HERMAN NICKERSON 


£ec’y Boston National Baseball 
Club, World Champions 


“Give me Tuxedo every time. ! 
find the last puff at night tastes just as 
cool, fragrant and satisfying as the 
first in the morning.” 
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[F a stranger in 

your community 
saw fit to conceal his 
identity, you would 
look upon him with 
suspicion. You 
would insist upon 
knowing his name 
and antecedents be- 
fore you consented 
to do business with 
him or receive him 
into your home. Yet 
some people still buy 
crackers out of a bar- 
rel, coffee or teafrom 
a bin, prunes from a 
hogshead, and un- 
numbered other 


things without a 
name or a brand that 
identifies the goods and 
thereby protects the pur- 
chaser. 





Trade-marks made known through 
National Periodical Advertising 


It is safer and cheaper to 
buy the well-known, ad- 
vertised article put up by 
the manufacturer with 
his name and trade-mark 
on the package. Safer, 
because the manufac- 
turer who puts his name 
on his goods puts his 
future into your hands. 
He must put quality into 
the goods or lose your 
trade, because you can 
always identify his goods. 
Cheaper, because adver- 
tising reduces the pro- 
ducing and selling costs 
of manufacturers by 
enormously increasing 
their output. 


Trade-marks and National ' 


advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business to-day. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 


Theliterary Digest 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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on as many different subjects. 










Expositions. 


eae mh as Sen the aisle known as Second Street, 
between Avenue C and Avenue D, in the Liberal Arts Palace, 


By All Means Visit It 








One Of The Most Interesting Spots At The PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION At San Francisco Is The 


EXHIBIT OF 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPAN Y-— Liberal Arts Palace 


wherein are displayed some of the highest achievements of publish- 
ing energy—The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary; The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia; The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge; The Literary Digest, and hundreds of beautiful books 
j Beautiful paintings from famous 
books—striking and artistic original drawings for cover designs— 
a wonderful revolving display revealing the various stages of high 
class lithography, etc., are also on view. 
In addition to these things there are shown copies of educational publica- 
tions, works on art, flower-growing, gardening, eat biograpt 
theology, child- ee and medicine. There are also boo! r children 
a covering various other subjects of interest. 
Beautiful book covers are a special feature of this part of the exhibit and 
another interesting item is the display of diplomas and medals awarded to 
Funk & Wagnalls Company for various exhibits at other International 


hy, travel, 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Sc eeeeennneee 


Too Dangerous.—Prorrssor— Aren't 
you taking my course next year? ” 
“ce ’ 
STUDENT—“ Can’t possibly, J] walk in 
my sleep.” —Harvard Lampoon, 





A Second Look.—Cynrqra—* These 
bathing-suits make some people look 
shorter, don’t they? ” 

Tom—‘ Yes, and others look longer,” 
—J udge. : 





Would Qualify.—Possis_Lxe EmPLoyeR— 
“Hm! so you want a job, eh? 
ever tell lies? ”’ 

APPLICANT—“ No, sir, but I kin learn,” 
—New York Times. 


Do you 





Doctor Knew.—‘‘ My doctor told me I 
would have to quit eating so much meat,” 

“* Did you laugh him to scorn?” 

‘“T did at first; but when he sent in his 
bill, I found he was right.’ ’—Washington 
Star. 





Murdering Him.—Very Britisx Guzsr 
—‘ What! Brahms? You're surely not 
going to sing German? ”’ 

Hostess  (apologetically)—“ Well, of 
course, I shall take care to sing it flat,’— 
Punch. 





As of Old.—Dentist—“ Open wider, 
please—wider.”’ 

Patient—‘‘A—A—A—Ah.” 

Dentist (inserting rubber gag, towel, 
and sponge)—‘‘ How’s your family? ’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 





Happy Thought.—‘ I want to see the 
Government own everything,” said the 
discontented man. 

“Maybe it might be a good idea,” 
replied Mr. Dustin Stax. ‘I have a few 
things that I would like to sell it.”— 
Washington Star. 





Appraised.—Callers were at the door 
and Bobbie was told to show them into 
the parlor. He did so, and while his 
mother was fixing herself up, he sat there 
rather embarrassed. Presently, seeing the 
visitors glancing around the room, he said: 

“Well, what do you think of our stuf, 
anyway? ’’—Boston Transcript. 





Sweet Charity.— Wrattuy BENEFAC- 
TRESS (stopping in at the hospital)—“ Wel, 
we'll bring the car to-morrow, and take 
some of your patients for a drive. And, 
by the bye, nurse, you might pick out some 
with bandages that show—the last party 
might not have been wounded at all, as 
far as anybody in the streets could see.”"— 
Punch. 





Must be Total.—A _ clergyman Was 
discussing with an illiterate member of his 
flock, in an orthodox church of Georgia, 
religious topics of varied interest. The 
member said that even the best were none 
too good in this vale of sin and tribulation. 

“You believe, then,” interposed the 
preacher, ‘‘in the doctrine of Total De 
pravity? ” 

“Yes, I do,” responded the member, 
* that is,—er—er—where it’s lived up to.” 
—Christian Register. 
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Was gooc Oo ing direct from the largest, most reliable manufacturers judges and hun is of others everywhere. 
were none her ples 5 oking. When you find of Tents, Awnings and Campers’ supplies 5. General Acoustic Company, 
tribulation. Please let me know and i will come in in the country. Supolying the U. S. Wer g@& we Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St.. New York 
posed the and get her. Of course if vou c: ant; Endl a, and Foreign Governments. 468 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
¢ 


he : . Watershed and Mildew-Prost 
Total De '" Maybe you ean find another. I can cess. Write at once for Sree . , 
NI . 2 r ° e er 
a a wife. Yes and i will even get Rst'on everytni Tie oneeat 
e member, ted if she wont marry me without one. , 
a Get tter t Ke P % yen 
ved up te” anking you now. Yours truly, ete. " Garmatacen i a 


P. §. She had tan shoes.— hic Shelter T : 
Tibun shoes—Chieago | | werrmcn Bros. co. 2=|| Now Direct By Mail 
























































































RING to mind the 

most comfortable 
shoe you’ve ever 
worn—how soft, easy and 
restful it was—such is the 
comfort you'll find in the 
Florsheim Flexsole—spec- 
ially prepared flexible soles, 
“Natural Shape” lasts and 
Soft Kid stock give ease 
from the start. Price $6. 


Look for Name 
in Shoe 


Booklet Showing 
“*Styles of the 
Times’’ free on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 


Shoe Co. 
Chicago 


The 
Florsheim 
“ Flexsole” 
Black or 
Tan 


Style S193 
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FARM MORTGAGES 
MORE DESIRABLE 


THAN EVER BEFORE 

————_—_= ——— 

The distarbed aie throughout the 
world has had a tendency to decrease the 
value of many other securities, but well 
laced First Farm Mortgages are by reason of 
increased demand for farmland and farm 
roducts made even more desirable than ever 
fore. Our experience furnishing invest- 
ments of this character covers 31 years 
“Right OnThe Ground.” Send fordescriptive 





- fine,” 





phiet ‘‘A’’ and listof offer- 
my in large or small amounts. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
Est.1883. Grand Forks, N.D. 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000 








The demand in unsettled times for gcod first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned, We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 

- AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 

31 State National Bank Ruilding, Okiaboma City, Okla. 











DALLAS REALTY MORTGAGES- 


Securitybased on 40 to 50% conservative valuation 
onlmp d Property. welll din the metrop- 
olis ofthe Southwest. These Mortg:ges are neg: ti- 
ated in multiples of $500 and up. and accompanied 
by Mortg» gees’ Title Poly. Interestandprincipal 
Buarunteed. Ask for descriptive matter and 
circular 32- §TTLE8, THORNTON & CO., 
102 Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 











Detter eoenrhy deshunt niet. a5. yener' enpes- GA 
in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 24 
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PROSPERITY THAT AWAITS US 
ACOB H. SCHIFF, the New York 


banker, on his way to California, in an 

interview at Colorado Springs on April 
25, as to the future of business in this coun- 
try, declared that he looked forward to a 
return of ‘‘days of prosperity the like of 
which has seldom been seen in America, 
especially by this generation.”” Already he 
noted that our exports were ‘increasing 
rapidly,”’ the business of railroads and steel 
companies was ‘‘improving,”’ activities on 
the stock exchange were ‘exceptionally 
manufacturing was ‘on the in- 
erease,’’ and farmers were ‘‘ preparing to 
handle big crops.”” His general opinion 
was confirmed a day later in letters from 
many bankers all over the country printed 
in The Journal of Commerce. Summariz- 
ing the tenor of these letters that paper 
said: 

**General business throughout the West 
seems to have turned the corner. Aside 
from specific industries that are respond- 
ing to war-supply orders from European 
belligerents, specific evidence is not yet in 
sight of anything approaching boom times. 
But there is, in fact, distinct evidence that 
improvement has set in and that it will 
show a tendency to progress as the spring 
proceeds. 

“Home conditions have improved ap- 
preciably during the last nine months. 
This is a feature that may be regarded as 
among the very few compensations of the 
horrifying conflict abroad. President Wil- 
son’s attitude seems to have changed from 
one of antagonism toward large business 
affairs to one of earnest uplift. Minor 
political leaders are following his lead. 
Railroads are to receive the greater con- 
sideration that they need. 

‘These, in brief, are some of the con- 
siderations advanced by a representative 
number of presidents of leading banks, es- 
pecially those in the West, who have re- 
sponded to a telegraphic request of this 
journal for their views on the current busi- 
ness outlook based on the results of their 
own observations. 

‘‘A measurable degree of optimism is 
prevalent in respect to crop-prospects. Col- 
lections are fairly satisfactory, and a num- 
ber of the bank officials refer specifically 
to the large supply of unemployed funds in 
the banks in all sections of the country. 
War’s influence is on the wane. Political 
conditions are improving.” 


Among the men whose opinions were 
given are bankers in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, and Topeka. 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY AS A CAUSE 
OF THE WAR 


Writers on remote causes of the war in 
Europe have already made occasional ref- 
erences to the Bagdad Railway conces- 
sion granted several years ago by Turkey 
to Germany. One of the best outlines of 
the subject was contained in Mr. Gibbons’s 
‘“New Map of Europe.” The subject is 
now set forth again by a writer in The Wall 
Street Journal. By this railroad Con- 
stantinople would be connected with: the 
Gulf of Persia and with Egypt.. Originally 
it was believed in England that the enter- 
prise was a private one, but more recently 
it has come to be regarded as a Prussian 


“eoncession in economic 





ee 


State enterprise. The meaning of th 


and military 
vantages to Germany and its a * 
the future of Asiatic Turkey and > 
cially to the valley of the Euphrates. 
set forth in the article: 4 


“When the line is completed a bird’s 
eye view of the map would show a ling 
from a point opposite Constantinople wh : 
general direction was easterly ru one 
across the Turkish Empire in Asia to thi 
River Tigris, thence southerly to the 
Persian gulf—the back door ‘to India, 
Then back on the main line at & Dont 
about north of the Holy Land, a Boa 
line would be seen branching from the first 
and pointing southward through Syria 
paralleling the eastern coast of the Medi. 
terranean (altho at considerable dis i 
from the sea), and bringing up near he 
frontier of Egypt. Looked at through 
English, French, or Russian eyes, the con- 
cession is a grave menace. But to Ge. 
many it is a necessary prerequisite to Pap. 
Germanic expansion. Here is one reason 
for the declared determination of both 
sides to fight the war to a bitter finish, 

“The concession promises Germany 
priceless advantages—economic, political 
and strategic. With an area about equal 
to the State of Texas, she can feed her 
population of 65,000,000 less than te, 
months of the twelve only by a mighty in. 
tensive system of agriculture. Of wheat 
alone she must import about 80,000.00 
bushels every year to supply the normal 
needs. And even this is eked out by 4 
larger per-capita consumption of rye t 
that of any nation of central or westen 
Europe. Dairy- and poultry-produets, as 
well as other foodstuffs, are imported 
in considerable volume. Raw material 
for industrial use are imported in larg 
quantities. Since 1900 her cotton spindle 
age has increased about 50 per cent., and 
approximately 2,000,000 bales of cotton are 
necessary to satisfy her manufacturing r- 
quirements. Yet no cotton is produced 
in the Empire. 

‘** Hitherto Germany has depended largely 
upon Galicia, Roumania, and America for 
petroleum. The danger of this depen 
dence became apparent when the Russian 
Army entered Galicia, the British and 
French fleets cut off the oversea supply, 
and Roumania began arming as if to enter 
the struggle. Germany is the world’ 
second largest consumer of copper, but 
must obtain five-sixths of the raw material 
from the outside world, which can not ship 
it to her in time of war without risk of 
capture and confiscation. Without com 
mand of the sea, in a great war like the 
present she resembles a besieged city. But 
in the Bagdad concession Germany could 
see a future storehouse of food-produets, 
petroleum, copper, fibers, and other neces 
sary raw materials. 

“Before the present Empire was welded 
together with ‘blood and iron’ a Prussian 
strategist connected with the Turkish 
Army saw the military advantage of 4 
railway along the line of march traversed 
by Alexander the Great. Perhaps the 
concession was evolved from the vision. 
Certain it is that in 1875 German engineers 
were authorized to build for the Turkis 
Government a short railroad from Haidar 
Pasha, opposite Constantinople, to Ismitt. 
This little line was dignified with the namé 
of the ‘Anatolian Railway,’ Anatolia be ng 
practically synonymous with Asia Minor. 
Thirteen years after this a German col 
pany, whose angel was the Deutsche Bank 
was given the privilege of exploiting ' 
line, and it was extended into northem 
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. st as Angora, in the prov- 
Ana ee cme south po the Black Sea. 
38 this line been extended farther east, 
. eling the Russian border, it would 
have proved of incalculable value to the 
Turks in their abn = campaign against 
Dosete 7 » present war. 
ieee ee another extension from Ismidt 
was projected southeasterly to Konia 
(which the historian will remember as 
Jeonium), in the Turkish province of 
\dana, Which borders on the Mediter- 
ranean. Mehemet Ali once said this 
rovince Was worth more than all Egypt. 
(jood cotton is now produced in its Cicilian 

Jains, a fact of no small importance to 
Ciermany. Twenty-three years after the 
building of the first section of the Anatolian 
Railway, or in 1898, the German Kaiser 
visited at Constantinople. Apparently the 
visit Was mutually agreeable. Ww illiam 
proclaimed himself as Abdul S- only friend 
in Europe,’ and Abdul gave William a con- 
session for the construction of a railway to 
connect Constantinople with the Persian 
gulf by way of Bagdad, which concession 
was turned over to a German syndicate. 
This was the beginning of the Bagdad Rail- 
yay, probably one of the several indirect 
cquses of a war-drama whose stage is three 
continents and half the world its actors. 

“Several years of negotiating followed 
this eoncession. In the end the syndicate 
was given the authorization for the Bagdad 
Railway, the construction and operation 
to be under a kilometric guaranty. This 
guaranty was a thrifty one for the pro- 
moters, but if Turkey was satisfied perhaps 
the rest of the world had no occasion to 
complain. The capital valuation of the 
road was fixt at 54,000,000 franes per 
section of 200 kilometers (about 130 miles). 
It was expected that, with branches, there 
would be twelve such sections. But, as a 
matter of fact, the total mileage now pro- 
jected willconsiderably exceed this estimate. 
Before beginning work on any section the 
Turkish Government was to issue its bonds 
to the syndicate to an amount equaling the 
capital value of that section. he sale of 
these bonds by the syndicate was to pro- 
vide it with capital for construction pur- 
poses. Also, an annuity was guaranteed 
for maintenance, and another for operation, 
the two together aggregating 15,500 francs 
per kilometer. It is now estimated that, 
when the road is fully completed, the 
annual charge to the Turkish Government 
will be 31,000,000 franes. 

“About 100 miles in the interior is 
Aleppo, the roadhouse of caravan routes 
and the emporium of northern Syria. For 
centuries it has been the receiving- and dis- 
tibuting-point for the export and import 
trade of Alexandretta. Situated in the 
nidst of a rich agricultural district, it is also 
the center of manufactures of carpets and 
tugs, cotton and wool, silk and leather 
gods. It has long been thought that 
vhen the time came for the Turks to leave 
Europe this city would be selected for their 
tew capital. Aleppo, therefore, could not 
ignored. As now being built, the road 
tins southeast from Konia, negotiates the 
Taurus Mountains, and connects with 
Aleppo. A branch line connects this city 





d Railway to the open sea on the west, in 
mite of the policy of the smiling Abdul. 
‘After the Aleppo connection the line 
lims northeast and crosses northern Syria. 

dging the Euphrates, it then runs al- 
lost directly east to the city of Mosul, on 

s,in Mesopotamia. Here, too, is a 
had where cotton can be produced. Indeed, 
losul was once famous for its beautiful 
tlton fabrics, to which it gave the name 
i 'mosulines,’ or muslins. Three hundred 
tks south of Mosul is the city of Bag- 
l formerly the seat of the Saracen 
fillate, around which there clusters so 
Mich of romance and story. Calif Al- 
Masur built, this city about 763 A.p., and 


M the ninth century it was enlarged by 








vith Alexandretta, thus bringing the Bag-° 
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‘Look, John, here’s another overcharge in 


Thompson’s bill. Seems to me this thing 
happens too often to be ‘just an error.’”” 








Suspicion — 


a deadly poison in retailing 


John and his wife are among your best customers. 


Their trade is profitable. 


You cannot afford to 


lose it. You cannot afford their suspicion. 


It "ust happened" there was an 
error in the statement sent to Mrs. 
John this month. It "just happened" 
once before. Of course, it wasn*t 
intentional and you wouldn't have 
had it happen for the world, but— 


"Why should there be an error 
in my statement?" is the thought 
running through Mrs. John’s mind. 
"['m one of Thompson’s best cus- 
tomers; he should treat me right." 


Whether the error is an over- 
charge or an undercharge, you are 
the loser. If it’s an overcharge you 
are affronting your customer; if it's 
an undercharge you are cheating 
yourself, 


Suspicion, doubt, mistrust —these 
are the poisons this error injects into 
Mrs. John’s mind. They blind her 
to the honest service received at 
your hands. Errors, suspicion, doubt 
and mistrust are poisons that destroy 
the reputation it has taken you years 
of honest effort to establish. 


Errors in your statements can be 
prevented by the use of a Burroughs 
Statement (Figuring) Machine. It 
will block any further possibility of 
poisoning or undermining your busi- 
ness through this suspicion, doubt or 
mistrust. The Burroughs produces 
an accurate, neat, business-like state- 
ment that inspires confidence in the 
minds of your customers. It saves 
time (and money) in handling all 
kinds of figure-work; and the time 
and money saved can be used in 
giving better service to your custom- 
ers—in doing the things that yield 
you a profit. 

Hundreds—yes, thousands—of 
business men like yourself have 
told us about the many advantages 
of handling their figure-work on a 
Burroughs Statement (Figuring) Ma- 
chine. Two of our Information Bul- 
letins, "Customers’ Statements" and 
"Stopping Store Leaks," contain the 
best of this information. Either or 
both of them are yours for the asking. 
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Michigan 














»Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 
-] protect furs, woolens and 
1 plumes from moths, etc. 

al Finest gift. 15 days’ free 
» t . Factory prices. 

* Write today for 64-page free catalog. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAK CHEST CO., Dept, E, Statesville, N.C. 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Established 1861.—614 F St., Washington, D.C., 
New York City and Chicago. Manufacturers buy 


good patented ideas. BOOKLET FREE. 
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You might as well be using 
an 1898 calendar! 


Bring your business calendar up to date! | 
Man alive, realize how far behind the times | 
| cotton, 


you are by having your stenographer write 


time she spends at your desk taking short- 


hand dictation, and waiting to take it. Give | 


her a chance to earn her salary by spending 
all her time in producing what you pay her 
for—finished typewriting. 


Shorthand wastes everybody’s time—your 


time and your stenographer’s. And it wastes | 


your money, too. The Dictaphone saves 
everybody’s time—and, of course, it saves 
your money. We can’t hope to tell you all 
of the how, here. 


Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on your 
work in your own office. Reach for your tele- 
phone and call up the “Dictaphone” and 
make the appointment. If you don’t find 
that name in the ’phone book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 
Suite 1507A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“*Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you. 








Chinese 
Pottery and 
Porcelain 


R. L. Hobson, one of the leading authorities, has some 
valuable and recent information that he wishes to reveal 
to collectors, connoissetrs and others. They will partic- 
ularly prize what he says about Marks, Forgeries and 
Frauds. Address as below, and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, without cost or obligation, some facts that 
will surely be valuable. Address 
Hobson—Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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This and199 more designsto select from 


Iron Fence for Residences, Churches, Cemeteries. 
for catalog and special prices. e can 
positively save you money. 
Iron Fence Cheaper Than Wood 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE Co. 


Dept. J, Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio 





. : | cattle, sheep, hides, and skins. 
every letter twice—once in shorthand and Ps 


once on her typewriter. Cut out the wasted | 








our old-time friend, Harun-al-Raschid. In 
the tenth century this Mesopotamian 
metropolis boasted a population about 
equal to that of Chicago at this time. 

osul, Bagdad, and such ancient cities as 
Nineveh and Babylon are assurances of 
the potential wealth of Mesopotamia and 
promises of what the land might be again 
under the stimulus of European enterprise 
and capital. : 

‘The drifting sands of centuries have been 
allowed to choke the ancient irrigation- 
works, and millions of acres of the earth’s 
fattest soil now lie waste for want of water. 
Engineers say the Tigris and Euphrates 
might be made to support an irrigation 
system far more extensive than that em- 
ployed in the proud days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when the land sustained a great 
population. It was for the Bagdad district 
that Sir William Willcocks, of Assuan-dam 
fame, planned a great irrigation-system. 
Through the ports of Bagdad and Bassorah 
in Mesopotamia, and Alexandretta in 
Syria, already go in limited quantities such 
important products as wheat, corn, rice, 
barley, fruits, nuts, vegetables, tobacco, 
wool, mohair, raw silk, horses, 
In 1910 a 
million erates of oranges went from the 
little port of Jaffa alone. Capital and en- 
terprise could make this whole land a great 
producer of foodstuffs and raw materials 
for manufacturing.” 


OUR LOANS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND OUR TRADE WITH THEM 


It appears from statistics presented by 
The Wall Street Journal that this country, 
since the war began, has lent to foreign 
countries over $200,000,000, practically 
all of which was lent since the beginning of 
the present year. The greater part was 
spent here by the borrowers, loans or 
credits being arranged as payments which 
otherwise it would have been difficult to 
make except by shipments of gold. The 
exact total of foreign securities taken here 
is $211,000,000, of which $75,000,000 came 
from Canada. France was the next 
largest borrower. A pending Argentine 
loan will place that country in third place. 
Following are the figures for foreign coun- 
tries, which are understood to be somewhat 
below the actual figures to date: 


Canadian provincial loans 
Municipal loans........... 
Railway and industrial. . . 

France one-year 5°% notes. . 
Credi' 


-207,000 
25,690,000 
50,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 


Argentine 1-2-3-year 6% notes 15,000,000 


Swiss 1-3-5-year 5% notes 
German 9-months 5% notes..........eeeeeeeee 
5% 3 5,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


MUD ck cole ts rip n Colao escucakendaewe $211,272,000 


By the end of April, it was believed that 
the total would reach $236,000,000, or a 
sum indicating a yearly rate of over $700,- 
000,000. It is interesting to place that 
possible yearly total alongside the borrow- 
ings from Great Britain last year by coun- 
tries outside the British Isles. From 
foreign countries these were $350,000,000 
and from English colonies $420,000,000. 
The countries which cover the sources of 
loans sought in this country since January 
1, borrowed last year, from London $575,- 
000,000. While the war has been largely 
responsible for several of the large loans 
secured here, so that a comparison can 
hardly be made with former years, our 
lendings abroad this year, in the opinion of 
The Wall: Street Journal, ‘“‘have been of 
sufficient volume to entitle us to a high 
position, for the time being at least, as a 
world banker.” : 

But this is only a part of the war-story 
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No Money 
In Advance 
This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, ing taneous 
picture-taking and making cameras tole 
out absolutely on approval without a pennyin 
advance just to prove that it is the most won. 
derful invention—the camera sensation of the 
age. So you mustsenj 

forit quick! Jus 

think of itthe 

new Mandel-ettg 


TAKES 
MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 


Instantly 


‘ 

You press the button, drop card in developer and in 

minute take out a perfect, finished post cant photo 2m, 

inches in size. Camera, itself, is about 4}¢x5x7 inches, 
in daylight 16 to 50 post cards at one time, 


No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 

Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak 
orcamera. It is instantaneous photography. Universal 
focus lens produces sharp pictures at all distances, 
Pictures develop and print automatically. Can’t over 
develop; results simply amazing. 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or what your 
age, we will send you the complete Mandel-ette outfit ab- 
solutely on approval and give you 10 days to test it. If 
not satisfactory return at our expense. But when yousee 
what elegant pictures it takes—so quick, so easy, with no 
trouble at all—if you wish to keep it you simply send us{i 
per month until our special price of only $5 is paid. 


Easy Payments—No References 


No red tape of any kind. Monthly permet so small 
you’ll not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits, 
No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
80 you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. 
We guarantee that even a child can operate it. Mail 
coupon right now. Norisk or obligation to keep camera. 
rie The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,.— 
Desk 39 ,Ferrotype Bidg., jee 7" 
Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Camera outfit including supply of t cards and in- 
structions. I agree to examine and test it thoroughly 
and if satisfied keep it and pay you $1 a month until 
your special price of $5is paid. Otherwise I will re 
turn it, at the end of 10 days, at your expense, 


Name 





St. and No. ccccccccccccccccccccssccsscccccsssccooesssses 





Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


for Sermons and Addresses. A collection of incidents 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening 
sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354-60 Fourth Ave., New York,\.1. 








Jew By John Foster Fraser ’ 
A nation withouta country: res! 
Just dent in every country on the 
Published globe, takingaprominentlyactie 
part in its economic and social 
life, using its language, even adopting tts 
nationality, yet remaining withal a separate 
and distinct nation. English, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, American—yes, but always 
and finally a JEW. Surely one of the mar- 
vels of the world’s history. Mr. Fraser has 
studied the Jew in every comer of the globe 
and in this book he records the results of his 
observations. 
Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net 
Average carriage charges 12c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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‘ i ional relations. The same 
, Be tow the excess of our exports 
sour imports for March, amounting to 
$140,969 347, followed upon a “favorable 
io in February amounting to $173,604- 
966, while the excess of exports for the four 
ths, December to March, inclusive, 
mo9501 000,000, and for the nine months 
pre April 1 the excess amounted to 
$720 900,000. Including gold and silver 
hhipments, Europe had during that period 
a up a bill of $807,000,000, as follows: 
Nine months to 


April 1, 1916 
$720,000,000 


18,000,000 


Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914 
$470,000,000 
45,000,000 
25,000,000 


$540,000,000 


eae _$807,000,000 
hile shipments of merchandise, gold, 
e. sata hed thus run up a total heavily in 
purfavor, ‘there remained to be deducted, 
in attempting to arrive at a balanee,’ the 
various credit items, such as interest due on 
our securities owned in Europe, tourist ex- 
penses, freights, etc. On this point and 
others the writer says: 


“With the exception of freight charges 
seerued in carrying our merchandise ex- 

rts to Europe, these items may reason- 
ably be expected to run below the average. 
Interest will have been reduced by the 
liquidation of European holdings, tourist 
expenses cut down for obvious reasons, and 
remittances to friends curtailed by the dif- 
feulties of sending money, and by other 
causes. These items, for the nine months 
ended April 1, may be estimated as follows, 
compared with figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914: 


Nine months ending 
April 1, 1914 
Tourist expenses (net)...... 
Remit'ces to friends (net)... . 
PUR Ts able sc cess cese 


Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914 
$250,000,000 
62,000,000 170,090,000 
62,000,000 


18,000,000 25,000,000 





Total remittances... . . .$320,600,000 
Excess of exports....-..... 807,000,000 


$595,000,000 
540,000,000 


$55,000,000 





$487,000,000 


“ Against the remaining balance of $487,- 
(00,000, there must, of course, be set the 
foreign bonds which have been sold in this 
market, the advances of American bankers 
to their foreign correspondents, and the 
liquidation of foreign-held American securi- 
ties in the New York market. Leaving 
these items aside, the apparent balance 
owed us by Europe is rapidly mounting. 
This apparent balance of $487,000,000 ar- 
rived at compares with a similar balance of 
$395,000,000 for the eight months ending 
March 1, 1915.” 


“cc 


Bradstreet’s expresses a fear that ‘in 
the general reports of pleased remarks re- 
garding war-orders” there is danger of 
losing sight of the unfavorable side. The 
war has benefited some lines of trade, but 
% many others have been hurt severely 
that our trade at the end of eight months 
after the war began stands “‘considerably 
behind that for the like period of the last 
seal year.” It is first to be borne in mind 
that the great gain in, our exports of bread- 
stuffs, ‘‘the sheet-anchor of the entire war- 
order exhibit,” should not be credited en- 
ttely to the war, because last year the 
world’s crop of breadstuffs was about 10 
per cent. short of the previous year. Es- 
helally were there short yields in Europe, 
vhile the Australian crop was in large part 
4 failure and the Canadian output was 
short. This country, meanwhile, had a 
teord-breaking crop of breadstuffs. Our 
“port trade in them would have been 

>» even if war had never occurred. 

Among the losses suffered by this coun- 
try from the war were exports of cotton, 
‘opper, iron, and steel. Bradstreet’s presents 


























150,000,000 * 


The Risk 
and the Doctor's Bill 


You aren't running any particular risk in your daily life, perhaps. Your 
time is spent like that of thousands— office, home, theatre, church, recreation. 
Your body is a pretty good one and you average pretty well in the healthy 
class. But, you'll admit, yoy may meet with an accident or you may be taken 
ill, any time — that’s the risk of life itself. How have you protected yourself 

against these contingencies? 


The average accident happens in the 
streets and at home, nof in public con- 
veyances nor on railroads. Get that firmly 
in your mind. Traveling salesmen and 
railroad nger conductors are in the 
preferred classes as to accident insurance. 
They rank with an office manager, 


If you should meet with a sudden mis- 

hap that would lay you up for a long period, if you should be suddenly taken ill, 
what is your provision for carrying the cost plus your regular expenses? Will 
you pay the doctor’s bill and your salary out of your 
savings? You certainly are too good a business man to 
carry your own insurance against such loss. You don't 
expect a fire in your house, but it’s insured. You haven't 
thought much about accident and health insurance—that's 
all. Our brand-new Equity-Value Accident and Dis- 
ability Policies will protect your savings if you should meet 
with accident or be laid up by illness. 











It will certainly pay you to know just how you can protect yourself against time-loss, 
apemet money-loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill as a oneal of accident or 
illness—for a premium (in the preferred class) of $10.00* rer $1000 death benefit. 
$10,000 protection for $100 per year. Varying sums are paid for loss of limbs, sight 
and other permanent injuries. Five dcllars per week for every $1000 of insurance: if you 
are laid up by accident or illness. Sign and mail the coupon. It will bring a sample 
EQUITY- VALUE Disability am or Accident Policy, with full information. Your 
ig e no tion, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


*Eleven Dollars in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Visit the Maryland Casualty Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 





















MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
4 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me a sample Equity 
Value } fect t Policy and _infor- 
mation, without obligation on my part, 
as adve: ; 


SPP R OHO e eee meee eee Eee eee eee eeee eee eeeeees 


PH Ree meee eer ereresessesresseeees seer eseseresere 

















AWorking Grammar of the English Language 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., is a plain, practical man- 
ual for busy people. Eliminates all mystery and makes 
the principles of English construction absolutely clear. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net; postage 12c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HUMOROUS HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and best 
selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on 
delivery, voice-training, etc. Cloth, 326 pp. $1.00 net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 254-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Only American “‘Cure”’ giving the Nauheim Baths i 


: qe AMERICAN NAUHEIM with a natural, iodo-ferruginous Radio-active Brine. / 
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A Mineral Springs Health Resort and | 

: Ohe GL kK N SPRINGS Hotel. Open All The Year. Five © 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 

_ Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through © 
_ the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 

+ Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. ; 

are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- * 

: THE BATHS ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, © 

3 gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- } 
= eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
i For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake 
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(@rter Carburetor 


Multiple Jet 


Keeps 
Fuel Bills 


Down 


The Carter Car- 
buretor cuts fuel 
bills at least 10%. 

Because it does not waste fuel. 

The Carter is built on a principle that 
insures economy—the Multiple-Jet. 

By means of this principle the exact 
amount of fuel required under every con- 
dition is automatically supplied and pro- 
portioned by the varying suction of the 
engine at different speeds. 

The engine gets what fuel it actually 
needs—no more and no less. 

And it will pick up quicker, develop 
more power and greater speed. Carter 
Carburetors are priced from $13.00 to 
$47.50. Write at once for booklet and 
our 30-day Trial Offer. 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 


Long Horn; Jones Speedometer; J-M Non- 
Burn Brake Lining; J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug; J-M Auto Clock; Johns-Manville 
Shock Absorber; Carter Automatic Gravity 
Gasoline Tank; J-M Lens (Non-Blinding); J-M 
Tire Pump; J-M Narco Tire and Top Repair 
Materials; J-M Dry Batteries; J-M Automobile 
Tape; J-M Packings and S. A. E. Gaskets; J-M 
Fire Extinguisher; ‘‘Noark’’ Enclosed Fuses; 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out. 


Write for booklets. 








H.W.JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Avenue New York 
47 Branches Service Stations in all Large Cities 
3140 














Swords and Plowshares 
By ERNEST CROSBY 


. . _ 

Ringing Lyrics Against War 
By aStrong Singer whose music was dedicated to Peace. 
This is a good time for those to read him who agree 
with him—and those who do not. 


12mo, Cloth; $1.00 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 








10 Minutes a Day 


devoted to the practical instructions and dia- 
grams in Prof. Dalton’s new book, “Swimming 
Scientifically Taught,’’ and you can easily 


LEARN HOW TO SWIM 


Prof. Dalton’s book is written for the 
expert as well as the novice. In addi- 
tion to the instructions in the funda- 
mentals of swimming, he analyzes, with text 
and pictures, the various strokes used by profes- 
sionals, and carefully considers the value of each 
as to speed, endurance, etc. 
12mo, cloth-bound, illustrated. Price $1.25 net; by 
mail $1.35. All Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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two tables, one showing the articles of ex- 
port which have increased, the other those 
which decreased. Following is the one 
pertaining to articles of which increased 
amounts were sent abroad, from which it 
appears that exports for eight months in- 
creased from $151,681,000 to $537,657,- 
000, which was a gain of $385,977,000, the 
largest single gain being in breadstuffs, 
which represented nearly two-thirds of the 
entire amount of gain: 


‘ July, 1913, July, 1914, 
to Feb., 1914 to Feb., 1915 


Increase 





Breadstuffs.........$120,935,614 $367,395,147 
Explosives......... 4,065,450 12, 586 

Hides and skins..... 1,846,588 3,307,746 

weeweds.. 2... c.... 641,460 1,251,176 609,716 
Firearms........... 2,421,438 6,448,449 4,027,011 
Horseshoes. ........ 67,827 805,860 738,033 
are 1,130,786 826 1F HAG 
Harness. . 35,4 ) ! 





Canned beef........ 7112 6 














Fresh beef......... 7,460,490 

Condensed milk... .. 2,027,025 

ee re 19,645,314 

Beans and peas. .... 576,080 5 

Potatoes.......°... 1,027,659 p 

Wool manufactures... 3,058,043 

Zine manufactures. . . 281,502 7 

IN sas sibaien Signo 1,816,420 32,606,063 30,789,643 

eR. 1,025,427 300,541 

Cotton goods... .... 7,972,713 6,187,189 

Auto trucks........ 14,011,924 13,214,202 

Aeroplanes. ........ 182,915 109,390 

Boots and shoes... .. 8,401,364 1,425,984 
| Ee ae $151,680,386 $537,657,444 $385,977,058 


Bradstreet’s declares that while this 
showing is an impressive one, particularly 
so when it is remembered that the volume 
promises to become greater rather than less 
as the year advances, the showing as 
to decreases is to be kept in mind as 
follows: 

July, 1913, 


Feb., 1914 
Agricultural implts .. $20,831,505 


July, 1914, 


Decrease 









Autos, pass......... 14,919,087 

Se 42,227,580 ‘ g 
ane 96 168 58,569,441 

Cotton, raw........ 498 ,858 243,948,812 

Elec. machinery..... 17,723,804 12,205,421 

Fertilizers. ......... 7,249,455 2,201,329 

PRs Sicor ca aac 8,118,142 5,839,769 
eae 10,432,187 8,059,542 

Furs and skins... ... 11,445,892 2,481,949 

Iron and steel*...... 169,138,703 112,657,178 

Naval stores........ 13,949,633 6,329,103 

Mineral oils........ 99,740,696 84,952,187 

Tobacco, leaf... .... 38,355 28,077,684 f 
Wood and mfres.... 68,366,54: 32,047,038 36,319,505 





Total above... ..$1,118,364,512 $64,858,709 $473,505,803 








* Excluding lines included in first table. 


Here are fifteen lines of exports not 
helped by the war, some, indeed, having 
been greatly injured by it. The total de- 
crease shown here is $473,505,803, a sum 
nearly $87,000,000 larger than the total 
gains shown in the other table. Cotton 
alone lost more than breadstuffs gained. 
In the aggregate, these fifteen lines of ex- 
ports lost 42 per cent. of business as com- 
pared with their total for the previous year. 





Commiseration.—‘ Prisoner, have you 
anything to say? ” 

“Only this, your honor. I'd be mighty 
sorry if th’ young lawyer you assigned to 
me was ever called upon to defend an 
innocent man.”’—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


“Loves Me Not! ”—Little Janet came 
running into the house one morning, sob- 
bing. Throwing herself into her mother’s 
arms, she cried: 

“God doesn’t love me any more, 
mother !” 

“Why, Janet, dear,” said the mother. 
“Why do you say that? 
one.” 

“No, mother, He doesn’t love me,” 

vailed the little girl. ‘‘ 1 know He doesn’t. 
I tried Him with a daisy!”—New York 
Times. 


God loves every 














in motor car €quip- 
ment that makes for 
your comfort and for 
economy of tires is the 





“Never Again’’ 


EnsineDriven 


Tire Pump 





i} 
No. 101 | 
— All Metal 
Dodge Outfit, $10. Special Ford Outfit, $9.59, 
Complete with attachments that will make thi 
pump a permanent part of your engine : 
a starter! : 
All ready for Buick, Chalmers, C 
mobile, Hudson, Overland, 
and about thirty others. 


. 5 ° 
Fills Any Tire in Two Minutes 
“Guaranteed Not to Spray Oil with Air’ 
The Kellogg Pump is a result of six years’ expe- 
rience in making standard equipment for manu- 
facturers. This new model is the simplest and 
most durable yet designed. It has metal piston 
rings, grey iron cylinder, carbon steel shaft and 

phosphor bearings. 

One place to oil. Simply throw lever with your 
finger and your engine fills tires. Attachments 
furnished complete with pump; no extras to buy, 
no machine work. Any dealer can make instal. 
lation. 

Do not accept a substitute. Send $15 and name 
of your dealer and model of car. We protect 
dealers. Big distributors carry stock in all centers, 


same ag 


handler, Hu 
Reo, St udebakes 


Descriptive matter free 
KELLOGG MFG. CO. 
10-20 Circle Street ; 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0. 
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Bound in cloth. For only 35 cents. 
By Sir Edward Creasy 


In this classic book is told the stirring drama of the 
world’s greatest battles from Marathon to Waterloo 
The imposing array of armies, the wisdom and in- 
spiring leadership of great commanders, and the 
valorous advance of battalions and squadrons are 


presented in vivid and stirring style. 
r2mo. Cloth, 35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 


F —The bombardment of the 
poe les is resumed by the Allied 
fleet. 4 : 
Je in the Karpathians becomes 
yay time a heavy artillery duel. 
Costly losses on the Russian side at 
Uzsok Pass are reported. 


—Under cover of the renewed 

wy by the fleet in the Dardanelles, 
troops are landed, and a combined 
land and water attack against the forts 


is begun. 
IN THE WEST 


ril 21.—The fighting about “Hill 60,” 
southeast of Ypres, continues with un- 
abated violence, and is designated as 
the “Second Battle of Ypres. Owing 
to flanking movements, the conflict is 
slowly extending on both wings. There 
js no sign of abatement and no perma- 
nent advantage for either side. 


Ap 


\pril 22.-Paris announces that, by the 
use of asphyxiating bombs, the Ger- 
mans gain a mile and a_ half in the 
direction of Langemarck, in the Ypres 
battle. 

April 25.—Fighting continues furiously 
about Ypres. By violent thrusts, at 
Les Eparges, near St. Mihiel, and 
Hartmannsweilerkopf, in Alsace, the 
Germans, at heavy cost in men and 
with only temporary success, attempt 
towin back important positions recently 
taken by the French. 


\pril 28—Field-Marshal Sir John French 
announces that the German drive to 
the sea, in which “Hill 60” figured 
most prominently, is definitely stopt. 
However, only the first phase of the 
battle is considered ended, as_ the 
Allied attempt to regain ground lost in 
the drive is already under way. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


April 22—Rome reports that Roumania 
presents an ultimatum to Austria, 
demanding definite concessions of ter- 
ritory in ‘Transylvania, and that she is 
seconded by Italy. 

Rioting is reported at Trieste to be 
assuming a revolutionary character. 
The Government troops are stoned, 
but are forbidden to retaliate or to 
restrain the rioters. 


April 22—Great Britain suspends all 
shipping between the United Kingdom 
and Holland. Forty American women 
delegates to The Hague and many of 
the British delegation are kept from 
joming the Peace Congress, but are 
later allowed to proceed 


April 23.—A long and wandering campaign 
in East Africa is illuminated by the 
single incident of the holding of the 
British post of Yassin, by 300 Indian 
troops, against a force of 2,000 Germans. 
48 officially reported, the Indians held 
out until but twenty remained alive. 
Details reach London of a recent Indian 
fot in Singapore, evidently stirred up 
by Turks, in which from 50 to 200 
Whites are murdered before the Indians 
ae quelled. All news is heavily 
censored . 


piril 26.—Italian Ambassadors to Paris, 
london, Vienna, and Berlin are re- 
falled to Rome for consultation with 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Sonino, 
fo owing the refusal of Italy to accept 
_ Austria s terms of reconciliation. 

ihe French cruiser Léon Gambetta is 
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Great!! 


HAT’S the verdict 
of users of Gem 
Damaskeene Blades — 
a blade that adds a new 
delight to the morning 
shave—the keen cut- 
ting edge glides over 
the face with a velvety 
smoothness, though 
‘Mary. Mary quite contrary the beard is wiry and 

“ ca 7~\ low does Pops beard grow?” Aa the skin sensitive. 

oy ( ¥ /Its tough and thick he 

RN ' But comes off quick é Gem Damaskeene 
With GEM DAMASKEENE you know! Blades, 7 for 35c 


- One Dollar- (50c in Canada) 











Introduce yourself to a Gem ' $1.00 
Damaskeene Razor today— icici 


you'll be friends for life. SU Tbledes in 
handsome 


ALL {LIVE DEALERS case. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc. NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine»St. W., Montreal 


The GEM is different— 
better than the average 
so-called ‘‘Safety-Razor.” 





1000 Styles 


Prices 
$12 to $100 


oe 








FOR THIS 
KENYON 
HOUSE 


‘THOUSANDS of families will spend 
the summer in Kenyon Houses, rent 


; ' 
free. As quickly and easily put up and ‘ e 
taken down as a tent, yet a real house 4 al asy ai©ns, 
—dry, cool and weather-proof. On your THE PUSH BUTTON K/ND * 


back lawn, it will provide a shady, airy give you the greatest possible ease and comfort for 
refuge from the summer sun, an ideal very little money. A finger pressure on the patented 


4 “Push Button”’ noiselessly adjusts the chair back to 
outdoor sleeping house and play house any position you find comfortable and holds that po- 
for the children. When vacation time sition till you change it. 

comes, take this house with you to your The Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full length 


. vs 4 B and relax tired nerves and muscles. Out of sight when 
favorite camping spot by lake, river or in the not in use. In it is a concealed magazine basket. 
woods, and enjoy all the fun and health of Over 1000 styles in rich oak and rare mahogany. All 


camping out without any of the discomforts of carta a poe to $100. 
. . 4 - a 1 20. No breakable mechanism. u y guaranteec . 
roughing it. Twenty other sizes, $16 to $3 Weten today fer 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. Handsome illustrated Free Booklet 
and name of your local dealer. 
The R I Kenyon Company, Genuine Royal Easy Chairs have the name 
. 


Royal stamped on the Push Button—like cut. 
401 Albert St. WAUKESHA, WIS. ROYAL CHAIR CO., 417 W. Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 



















































. Se - 
RSSS ~ 
Keeps Contents \o/““2 
Hot 24 Hours, Cold 3 Days 
Hot or cold drinks when needed: 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motor- 
ing, picnicking, etc. Keepsbaby’s 
\ milk at right temperature, or inva- 
I1CY-HOT |id’s hot orcold drink all night, with-& | 
Bottle out heat, ice or bother of preparation- 
ICY-HOT CARA takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher. RN 
ICY-HOT LUNCH KITS, containing Icy-Hot SY 
Bottles, Jars, Lunch Compartmentsor Boxes. For 
: Workmen, School Children, 
Tourists, etc., $2 up. 
ICY-HOT JARS and ICE 
CREAM P. —pints, 
4 one and two quarts— 
keeps stews, meats, oys- 
ters, etc., hot without fire 
—desserts cold and ice 
cream solid without ice 
for 3 days,in absolutely 
sanitary glass container. 
Inner glass bottle is thor- 
oughly protectedagainst 
breakage—easily removed, 
sterilized; cheaply replaced 
ICY-HOT i! broken. Perfectly sanitary 
Pitcher —\iquid touches only glass, 1CY-HOT ° 
Ots.,3 Pts. Seeatdealers—look for name C#rafe 
a ICY-HOT on bottle. 
Pot, Pints Pints, $1 up; Quarts, $2 up. 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. D Cincinnati, 0. 
ICY-HOT Dust-Proof Write for FREE . 
Lunch Basket Booklet 
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Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 
You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks 
are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going ona vacation anywhere, 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due to 
fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is in 
the custody of any railroad, express company, steamship, 
hotel or clubhouse, 

A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 
the end and automatically posteote ou and your family 
even though travelling in different A aces. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, and 
you NEED this protection. The value of your baggage is 
more than you realize. 

Remember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably LESS than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
Write today for information. 
insurance Co. 

of North America =~ 


Dept. B, 228 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 
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torpedoed and sunk in the Tonian Sea 
by the Austrian submarine U-4, with a 
loss of over 550 men. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


April 22.—German news comment on the 
President’s reply to the von Bernstorff 
memorandum is condemnatory of our 
neutrality policy. Our action is re- 
garded as motivated by profits only, 
an affront that ‘‘Germany will not soon 
forget.” 


April 23.—The discovery of a new radio- 
active element, named brevium, result- 
ing from the disintegration of uranium, 
is announced by Professor Goehring, 
of the Physico-Chemical Institute at 
Karlsruhe. 


April 27.—The International Congress of 
Women convenes at The Hague, and 
Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, is 
unanimously elected Chairman. 


DOMESTIC 


April 20.—The Department of Commerce 
report for the month of February 
shows exports of war-materials to the 
sum of $21,785,976, an increase over 
February, 1914, of $18,347,125. 


April 22.—A cloudburst and floods in 
Texas take twenty lives and cause a 
$1,000,000 property-loss, near Austin. 


April 23.—Viectoriano Huerta, in the course 
of his pleasure trip in this country, 
visits Washington, but is not received 
by the President. 


April 25.—Seeretary of the Navy Daniels 
makes public a long review of the two 
years of his administration, defending 
the Navy from its erities. 


Frank D. Seward, Assistant Secretary 
£ State under his father in President 
Lincoln’s administration, dies at Mon- 
trose, N. Y., in his eighty-fifth year. 


April 27.—Henry Ford, of the Ford 
Automobile Company, declares that, 
barring a sudden and unprecedented 
decline in business during the next few 
months, the Ford Company will refund 
to purchasers of his cars within the last 
year $15,000,000. 





Too Attentive.—One evening during the 
summer, as Pauline’s mother was putting 
her to bed, she said: 

* Now go right to sleep, dear. Don’t be 
afraid, for God’s angels are watching over 
you.” 

Shortly after, while the mother and 
father were reading in the library, the 
child called to her mother. 

* Yes, dear,” replied the mother, “‘ what 
is it?” 

“ God’s angels are buzzing around just 
awful, mother,” cried the little girl, “‘and 
one of: ’em’s bitten me!’—New York 
Times. 








The one trip_you will never forget and 

never regret. Every mile of interest, plea- 

sure and‘comfort. 
Frequent Sailings — High Class Service — Special Rates 
Send for our handsome illustrated booklets and in- 
formation regarding rates, etc.—But write now. 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. 


A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
101 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 


800 Alaska Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


—=WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE= 








a] 
Children soon form the habit 


of properly caring for their 
teeth if taught how to use’ 


LISTERINE 


Listerine, suitably diluted, should be used | 
as a mouth-wash after brushing the teeth, to | 
antiseptically cleanse those surfaces which | 
cannot be reached by the brush. 

Listerine, regularly and Properly used, will 
retard decay of the teeth and keep the gums 
healthy, by promoting the flow of saliva, 
which neutralizes mouth acids. 
Listerine is well adapted to many 
toilet requirements and isthe best 
and safest first aid antiseptic for 
accidental wounds, scratches and 
skin irritations. : 

Listerine is well suited for the 
family medicine case. The circu- 
lar around the bottle describes 
its many uses. 

Avoid imitations and substi- 
— by purchasing Listerine as 
sold in original packages by drug- ‘arnes 
gists everywhere. 


Four sizes—15ce—25c—50c—$1.00 | 
Made and Owned in America 


| 





| 
Lambert Pharmacal Company |} 


. Laboratories : 
St. Louis 
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Toronto 
_ j 


























READ THE 


Literary Digest 
WHILE EN ROUTE 


RAVELERS will find copies of 

THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
in attractive morocco leather 
covers, in the library cars of 
through limited trains on the fol- 
lowing railways: 
Total Number of 
Trains supplied 

with Digest 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 37 


Name of Railway System 


Missouri Pacific 12 
Ilinois Central 21 
Rock Island 16 
Chicago, Union Pacific 


& Northwestern,Lines 17 
Chicago Great Western 4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 12 


Boston & Albany 12 
Pennsylvania System 22 
New York Central Lines 50 
New Haven System 35 
Northern Pacific 13 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western 12 


Grand Trunk 12 


Our many subscribers accustomed to iro 
and extensive travel will, we believe, apprecia 
this service. 


Thefiterary Digest 
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{HE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


ei column, to decide questions concerning the current 
ES ‘beng the Fank & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 


as arbiter. 


a s will please bear in mind that no. not 
will be taken of anonymous commun ; 


—— 
(1) Would 
s as ‘B 


bbe correct in» ish usa, the loss-paying ability of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
- pray case "Ghrist Church Parish, : was put to the supreme test of paying losses amounting to Ten 
Oaeies Church Rectory. "whore the name of Million Dollars. Even though the local office of the Company, with 
ehureh is ‘Christ a ? its records, had been swept away, the task of adjusting and paying 
“() ee ise tananeans aie aden tee claims was immediately taken up. The Hartford’s indebtedness to 
ear them. The family name Gerard is subject 6,000 policy-holders was promptly paid—100 cents on the dollar. 
to this custom. Otherwise, — apna hte 
: in English wit: ure ° 4 
7. oe rn ait CS tae “Cheek Never before had fire insurance undergone such a test. No fire in- 
1  Oburch Parish’ and “Christ Church Rectory.” surance company ever paid so vast a sum ina single year to restore 
“ ” Barrington, Ill.— Which is correct, 
be = : sisi ton, Til-—"" Which is correct, what the flames destroyed. For more than a century the Hartford 
shall fo 


it the right to vote by non-attendance i Paar a : . 
ces. which all forfeit, the vient te coings Fire Insurance Company has met every honest obligation fairly yA 
6 


used, will “Attendance at’’ is the correct form to use. and promptly . 


) the gums 
; “ ” Oa x iss—‘‘When it is 6.30 $ . : 4 
Of saliva, Sant cto (Contral shakat ches Wine tate be the This record is worth remembering when you renew your policy or 


laces: Peking, Amsterdam, Madrid, : . 
following, p oe: ae + ee. ee take out new insurance. There is a Hartford agent near you 


and San Francisco?” whose name we will be glad to send. “a 

Peking, 7:12; Amsterdam, 12:50; Madrid, A Insurance Co. 
12:15; Greenwich, 12:30; Petrograd (St. Peters- y, Hartford, Conn. 
burg), 2:31; Paris, 12:39; San Francisco, 8:30. Nobody wants a fire. te ae 


“0. E. W.,’ Groton, Conn.—“ Is the followi We have a booklet 4 Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 
sentence grammatically correct? ‘He more an that tells how to pre- 7 ance and Fire Preven- 


— i tion,’’ your booklet suggest- 
This sentence is grammatically correct, but the ventit. Send for a free om , iis 


ing ways of preventing fires. 
position of the adverbial phrase depends on the copy. Usethe coupon. f € ways of p t fires 
sensein mind. To place it at the end of the sen- y, Name 
tence would be preferable if the idea is that the Address 
appreciation was increased, or after “learned ”’ if it 
was the learning that was increased. D-5_---------------- -- 

“E. Z.,"’ Minneapolis, Minn.—‘Is not the 
word clean altogether out of place and uncalled AOU LLU CLA ee ee 
for in the following sentence? ‘The aviator was j 
to attempt to fly clean across the Atlantic.’’’ 9 

No, for ‘‘clean”: is an adverb, and in this sense 
means ‘‘ without limitation; entirely.” 

“F. B. B.,’’ Roseboro, N. C.—‘* What is the 
meaning of the words dum dum as applied to 
bullets said to be used by some of the European 

res nations now at war?”’ 




















A “dumdum bullet”’ is ‘an expanding or man- 

UTE stopping bullet; specifically, a half-covered steel- 

cased bullet which expands or mushrooms on 

; impact by reason of its soft core: so named from 

Opies of Dumdum, near Calcutta, the seat of the ammuni- 
[GEST tion-factory for the Indian Army.” 

wh ’ 

leather “V K. St. Paul, Minn.—“ Kindly give me 

. the rule for using the comma after an abbrevia- 

‘ars ot tion used in the middle of a letter such as the 

net following: ‘The Great Northern Ry, will al- 

the fol- oo Aa concession.’ Also, does this same rule 


good in abbreviations like the following: 
viz., cwt., i.e., etc.?”” 


The use of the comma depends on the context ene ly ~ Re. ra 
and has nothing to do with the abbreviation. Now lay of time and money, sn 
The sentence “The Great Northern Ry. will apie 
allow’ requires no comma, because if the word embe E o p 
“railway ’ had been spelled out, there would have 
been no comma. But in the case of “‘i.e.,” a 
comma is required, because it would be required 
if “id est’ (that is) were spelled out. But it 
must be a. poor railway that can not afford 
the space to spell out the one distinguishing 
word in its name. 

“E. P. C.,” New Britain, Conn.—‘t Which is 
correct, ‘a two year old child,’ or ‘a two years old 
child’?"’ 

“A two-year-old child” is correct, because in 
certain English formatiuns (as a ‘‘ two-foot rule”’) 
the construction is permitted. But why not say 
“achi'd two years old,” and write bettor English ? 

“A. S. A.,” Baltimore, Md.—‘ What is the 
meaning of Lynn, a girl's name; and the meaning 
and origin of Worcester?”’ A FEW PRICES 
frequent (1) We do not know the name of Lynn as that Pine Mixed Talis 
— of a girl. Possibly it is an abbreviation of the Double Datfodiie == 

old English or French Linette or Lynette (com- een my homage 
t Pare Tennyson’s poem “Gareth and Lynette’’), Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 
CS which is the same as linnet, the bird, being ELLIOTT NURSERY, 341 Fourth Ave., Pittsbureh, Pa. 


Number of 





sacl it supports the arch, permits abso- 
it a 
lute icubete ol the foot muscles and pre- 
vents ‘‘flat-foot.” For your feet’ 

wear Coward shoes. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mal Ordors Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., nearWarren St., New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 
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SUMMER IN THE COOL WOODS 


DEAL for brain fag. The land of clean cities, quaint 

villages and wonderful waterways. Excellent accommoda- 
tion from pastoral farm homes to up-to-date hotels. Good 
roads, garages, Tea-Rooms and Wayside Inns for Motorists. 

Moose, caribou, deer and small game hunting in season. 
No close season for bear. Canoeing and the best salmon 
and trout fishing. Guides available. Trips prearranged if 
desired. 


For illustrated literature and full information address 


Dept. C, NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
ST. JOHN, N. B.. CANADA 














RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


Going To TOURS 


| 
| California 


or 118 Tours 
Coming From Panama 15 Tours 
Alaska 15 Tours 


CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITIONS 


17-Day Cruises Through The 


Japan 6 Tours 

Round the World 2 Tours 
Send for Booklet Desired 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York Phila. 





Bring your family to 


NOVA SCOTIA fi.n: 








Restful one night v: from Boston on luxurious 
the Seen Youn b a Teen to Voom, N, {poe 
rary an ing car service overthe Ocean snore: Route. 


id _— |, Club, Cottage and aces gat Treson 

rates, historical scenes, cents ester and fax, 

the Fe > Fortrees t 0 ¥._ Here you can enjoy 

One night a ream f hunt 
from Boston * drivin song. tennis in Hing su 


ting pine- 
scented climate. Write today lor free booklet picturing 700 miles s 
nature’s most iful 


summer Spend a 
summer which your family will always remember. 


p Halitax & South Western Railway reer nose @ 


P. H. Mooney, G. P. A., Halifax, N. 8. Write today 




















Classified 
DUPLICATING DEVICES 


SAVE MONEY, Time, Labor. Use the 
UNIVERSAL DUPLICATOR. Best ri 
earth. Price $2.10. Catalog free. 

Reeves Duplicator Co., 419 Park Building. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me.. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Colunns 


REAL ESTATE 
























Its attractive rian and 
charming surroundings distin- 
guish this as the ideal residen- 
tial town. No manufac turing, 
Convenient to both New York 
and Philadelphia—express train 








17 Temple Place, Boston 
Chicago San F 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large American .- 
Trans-Atiantic Liners 


“FINLAND” “KROONLAND” 











CALIFORNIA 


Attractive Trips at Popular Prices, in- 


Cuisine and Service posi 
Trans-Atlantic Standard cuding two — — at pg 


m™ 
' Colorado. F Six Weeks. First Class 
FROM NEW YORK TI ne ot ag to Six Weeks. Firs’ 
y 22 June 16 $240 and-up (from Chicago) 


Send for Booklet—17 Temple Place, Boston 
From San Francisco THE PILGRIM TOURS 
May 26 June 16 moyen 











ond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 
And Every Third Week Thereafter 


Bosten New York Phila. Chieage San Fran. 
First Cabin - $125up ff 
e 

Intermediate - soup Hl If You’re Going Away 

CIRCULAR TICKETS } 
ONE WAY WATER | whether in the U.S. or abroad, on busi- 
OTHER WAY RAIL | ness or for pleasure, Fae. Pa — - best 
ve | service obtainable; you'll want to know 
sig nse ont A an <i the most economical route, and 
ogy ag Re: the most interesting points to 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco visit. Write us for our recom 
v dations, which we offer you 
ESE H?, without any charge whatever. 


=JOPHAM TOURS Ficaburen Pe 


bf 41 ST 3 AMERICAN a 1 eT 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon. our great Na- 
tional Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet, 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 
Pacific and San Diego Expositions. Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship which takes 
you down se the Gulf Stream and then through 

the famous Panama Canal. One way 
by rail. Select parties of a limited 
number are now being booked for this 
trip. Also tours to South America. 
Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. Write for Booklet 0. 


=3 OPHAM TOURS Picciecen “rs: | [JAPAN | 





BUREAU OF 


See University Travel 


PSAPAN | Zourstothe Expositions and the Ort- 
ent inthe Spring, Summer, Autumn. 


19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 








service. 










PATENT SECURED OR FEE RE- Rentals from $300 to $6000 a 
TURNED. Send sketch or model for free year. Completely furnished homes 
search and report. Latest complete patent also for rent. 
book free. GEorGE P. KimmEL, Patent Law- Seache Cott Desir: 
yer, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. furntahed eats kor —o 
ayhead, on ‘ 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS eae aeeent Bay. Wad 





: WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton,N. J. 
HOW TO WRITE MOVING PICTURE New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 
Plays. The latest book on this fascinating 

subject. Answersevery question. Price £3.00 
percopy. Descriptive leaflet free. Atlas 





Splendid corner lot 110 feet or 





Pub. Co., 470 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. » ‘ water front. 
Clearwater’s finest residence section. Forty 

pre - 2 foot elevation. One mile from famous Belle- 

For Classified Rates, inquire | view Hotel and golf links. Dock privileges. 
Price, $4,000. Address Owner, Box 299, 





Classified Dept., Literary Digest. 


Clearwater, Florida. 











AWAY UP ON THE HILLSIDE 








On One of the Finest 
Residential Avenues of 


is situated the attractive residence shown in the above illustration. From its broad verandas & 
+6, 


i figt A AE 





GO AT MY EXPENSE 
to California or elsewhere by organ- 
izing small geste. Write for particulars. 


ablished 1900. 
Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


be A.B ~~ 


BERKSHIRE 


WILLIAMSTOWN nits, mass. 
The GREYLOCK Sr:N 


OPEN 
At the Western “yo of the Mohawk Trail 
Send for copy of 
“Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 








t vista embracing Manhattan and the picturesque Palisades unfolds itself to the naked eye. 


THE RESIDENCE contains 20 rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 large sleeping-porches and solarium. Heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. Artistically decorated. 

THE GROUNDS comprising a frontage of 148 fect are laid out in handsome lawns with borders o f attrac- 
tiveshrubbery. A garage with chauffeur’ squartersand full-size tennis-courtare features of the property 


TO A QUICK PURCHASER this property may be had at a low figure on reasonable terms. Full par 


ticulars may be had by applying to— fs 
F.M. CRAWLEY & BROS., Real EstateBrokers, Montclair, N. J. 














American 
Bankers 
Association 
Cheques 


The safest and most con- 
venient “travel money. 


$1.75 net, by mail $1.86. 


world of dreams. 


limitations of that form. 


The Desert Gateway. 
LEEDER. Illustrated. 


tiful oasis which has 
work of its kind to 
Allah.” 








BOOKS OF TRAVE 


The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings in set eg 
Tunisia, and Morocco. By JoHN FosTER FRASER. Illustrated. 


We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, as ina 
His informal manner of writing gives the 
author a chance to introduce bits of personal 
gaining something of the realism of a diary with none of the 


Biskra and Thereabouts. By S. H. 
$1.75 net, by. mail $1.87. 

This book is the record of a long sojourn at Biskra, a beau- 
for centuries held the Arabs in thrall 
with its mysterious a It is also the only accessible 
the region described in ““The Garden of 


WHICH HAVE THE ALLURING POWER OF CARRYING THE 
pm gee SB yh OF STAY-AT-HOME FOLK INTO THE FAR- 
DELIGHTFUL REGIONS OF THE EARTH 


The Other Side of the Lantern. By Sik FREDERICK 
Treves, LL.D. An Account of a Commonplace Tour 
Around the World. Illustrated. Popular Edition, sams 
rigs bid mail $2.40; Original Edition, $4.00 net, by mi 


S wok which, owing to its delightful style and vivid ve 
scription, has gone into many printings to supply the public 
demand. The author visited many places denied the tourist 
and met the men who were making thehistory of each country. 


The Amazing Ar tine. A New Land of Enterprise. By 
OHN Fostan Feasee. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net, 
y mail $1.62. 
He describes the wonderful resources of the country; its ul- 
usual development, and social and industrial life and customs 
of the Argentinians. 


experience, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y- 
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“Some” 


Fishing 


Only five hours from 
Boston. Only ten from 
New York. 


America’s finest big 
game fishing, in 


MAINE’S 
1500 Forest Lakes 


Salmon and trout. 6 and 8 
pounders caught every day. 
Big bass. 




























Best of all spring outings. 
Good guides, good . camps, 
good hotels. 


Send for free booklets, “Fish and Game 
in Maine,” “I Go-A-Fishing’’ and “Maine 
Guides.” They tell you where and how 
togo. Address 





VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 104 New York 


R New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Boston & Maine R.R. Maine Central R.R. 



































attrac- 
perty 
ll par- 
a4 
. Be 00 i 
N. J @ New Countries 
THE Mf ise \\ and 
THE psy aid Peoples 
There is a fascination in visiting strange 
DERICK ., countries. The trip i i i 
Tour & the palatial 10,000 ‘wa: Amerion —aeen ae ~2 
, $2.25 in 19 ett” or“ Ventura” (100 Al Lloyds). 
y m , 19 days, stopping at Honolulu and Samoa. 
; i BD: Sydney, $337.50 — first cabin — 
vid de- U, $110. Sailing every 14 davs for Honolulu— 
public ‘or Sydney. Grand Tour of South Seas. in- 
tourist. Vite fori » Australia, New Zealand and Tahiti, $337.50. 
untry. or illustrated f i 
) pe mas of Paci A ps olders with colored 
se. OCEANIC S.S. CO. 
50 net, “5 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
its un- 
N, Y¥. 
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Latin linum, flax, the bird feeding on the seeds 
of flax. (2) Worcester is derived by some author- 
ities from the Latin Wigeran Ceoster, camp of 
Wigeran; by others from the Old English 
Hwicwaraceaster, literally, camp of the Huiccii, 
from the Latin Huiccii,a people of Britain, and 
castrum, camp. 


“R. MackK.,” Strathlorne, N. S.—‘‘ What is 
the difference in meaning between ‘suffragette’ 
and ‘suffragist ’?"’ 


As used in connection with woman suffrage, a 
suffragette is one who is seeking the franchise, a 
suffragist one who already has it. The term 
woman suffragist, or equal suffragist, designates a 
man or a woman who advocates suffrage for 
women.” 


“TI. McN.,” El Paso, Texas.—‘ Please give the 
object or reason of the Czar of Russia c ging 
the name of St. Petersburg to Petrograd at this 
time and the meaning of the word Petrograd.” 
The name Petrograd is a restoration of the 
Russian form to avoid the German or Teutonic 
form, ‘Saint Petersburg.’ Eliminating the 
‘* Saint,’’ both mean the same—the city of Peter. 


“A. B. C.,”’ Petersburg, Va.—‘ Please tell me 
if I can still use the word deaf properly and pro- 
nounce it as if spelled deef. I have been doing so 
until over seventy years of age and don’t want to 
stop it. If not now proper, when did it become 
improper?"’ 

The original diphthong in deaf was jong until the 
modern period, and so late as 1717 it was rimed 
with relief by Prior and Watts, but one can not 
accept Prior as the correct guide to pronuncia- 
tion, for, if one were to do so, one would inherit 
some curious anomalies. For instance, early 
in the last century the word beard was rimed with 
stirred, averred, also heard. Dr. Johnson was the 
last lexicographer to retain the pronunciation 
heerd for heard. Great was formerly rimed with 
beat, meat, defeat; aches was rimed with catches; 
and roamed was rimed with tomb, doom:d, come, 
run. The pronunciation deef, to \ ‘ch you 
refer, is still widely used dialectically, pecially 
in England, and, while formerly in wide _e in the 
United States, it is not now good usag., and is 
merely recorded by the dictionaries as archaic or 
dialectic. 


“Ww. C. S.,” Allison, ne le gf while 
reading about the Revolutionary War, I saw a 
statement that one refused to ‘sign the Associa- 
tion Test of Loyalty in 1776.’ Will you please 
explain what this ‘Association Test of Loyalty’ 
was? 

The Association Test of Loyalty was a docu- 
ment, couched in various forms in the different 
States, which was tendered to all persons sus- 
pected of favoring the British cause, and which 
they were expected to sign as a proof of their 
allegiance to the Colonies. Some of the forms 
were very vigorous in their language, others were 
milder in their expressions, but the general 
purport of all was that the war of the Colonies 
against Great Britain was justified, and that the 
signer renounced all allegiance to King George 
III. and promised fidelity to the State in which he 
resided. The various Colonies passed Test Acts 
covering the use of these documents, and Wash- 
ington issued a proclamation enjoining the 
signing of them. 

“E. H. P.,” New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Which is 
correct, ‘Please use the wording . . . whether 
the item appear or appears in resources or in 
liabilities’? "’ 

“ Appear’ is the right word to use, the sub- 
junctive mode being required after, ‘‘whether’’ 
because of the conditional character of the 
sentence. 

“J. A. O.,” Stillwater, Okla.—‘‘In Words- 
worth’s Ode, ‘Intimations of Immortality,’ the 
words ‘humorous stage’ are set off by quotation- 
marks. From what is the quotation taken?’’ 

The quotation, if it be one, is not recorded 
in any work of quotations consulted. It may be 
simply a poet’s allusion to the well-known passage 
in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘As You Like It” (act ii, 
scene 7), beginning ‘All’ the world's a_ stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 

“WwW. B. W.,” Asheville, N. C.—“I frequently 
hear youne ladies of _— society use the word 

oO! 


‘date’ in s engagements or appoint- 
ments. Is such usage correct, and if so, is it not 
inelegant?”’ , 


The word date,in such use, is inelegant and is 

















==" Adirondack 
Region 


of Northern New York offers a wonder- 
ful diversity of recreations. There are 
forest trails and streams along which you 
cancarhp and fish—hotels and clubs with 
unsurpassed facilities for golf and tennis 
—lovely lakes, ideal for canoeing or 
motor-boating. You can choose from a 
wealth of delightful localities reached 
by the 


Delaware & Hudson 


Lis es 
Shortest, Qui vest and Best 
Between New Y. rk and Montreal 


Lake George, Lake Champlain, Saratoga 


Springs, Lake Placid, SharonSprings and 
Cooperstown are unequalled in their at- 
tractivenessas vacationresorts. [heseand 
many other points in the mountain and 
lake country drawa host of congenialplea- 
sure-seekers during the Summer months. 
“D & H” through trains leave New York, Grand 


entral Terminal. 
Summer passengers 
on the Hudson River 
at Lines can 
make | connection 
with “ & 
trains at Albany 
and Troy. 
Send six cents in 
stamps for “A 
Summer _Para- 
dise”. It con- 
tains 360 pages 
of photographs 
Ah and  descrip- 
A tions of the 
Tre- 
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properly characterized as slang. 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, 
Sailing, Golf, Motoring, 
Tennis, Horseback Riding 


Shore Country 


Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


Clean sandy beaches where children 
may splash about in warm shallows 
and grow brown and healthy. 


*‘Quaint Cape Cod”’ or ‘‘Buzzards Bay’’ 


illustrated booklets: write avis iiton Department, 
Room 470, Railroad Building, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
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i Packard New Model it. 
stand the 


LEUGER [Est 


They have been subjected to every possible test of shop 
and of road. 


Their advanced design is based on seven yeats’ expeti- 


ence gained from rig daily work of Packard trucks of 


the previous series. 


The mechanical reasons for their efficiency and their 
economy of operation and maintenance are plain even 
to the unpracticed eye. 


You can lay your finger right on the features that insure a 


balance on the right side of the ledger when all the opera- 
tion costs and all the operation profits have been posted. 


This new series of silent, up-to-date chainless trucks 
comprises |, |'/2, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6-ton sizes, each possessed 
of the same advanced features. Early delivery on the 
3 and 4-ton sizes. 


To see them, or the catalog of them is well worth the 


while of every business man. 


Packardize your hauling and thereby make it stand 
the ledger test. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 











